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PREFACE. 


Sometime about the year 183G A. D. while the late Sir 
Cliarles Thcophihi^ Metcalfe was Governor of the North 
Western Provinces of Hindoostan, he became — by the retire- 
ment of Lord William Bentinck from office and as Senior 
Member of Council, — Provisional Governor General of India, 
pending the appointment of a successor. 

In this position, though of transient dm-ation, Sir Charh'S 
availed himself of the o])portunity, to carry out a long cher- 
i.shed, enlightened and liberal public measure. He accord- 
ingly emancipated the Press of India from the thraldom of 
censorsliip to which it was up to that time subject, ami by 
one stroke of his ])owerful pen, severed the shackles with 
which the freedom of the Press had hitherto been fettered. 

Sir John Kaye rightly remarks in his life of that eminent 
Stiftesman, that : “ the interregnum of the Indian Civilian 
had been remdered tamous by an act which has, perhaps, 
been more discussed and with greater variance of opinion, 
than any single measure of any Governor General of India. 
He liberated the Indian Press. He desired that the free ex- 
pj'ession of thought, should be the right of all classes of the 
community.” 

M(itcalfe’s own words and sentiments on the subject, are 
still inore striking and remarkable. Among otlu'r tilings in 
support of the step he had taken, he said that, “ he looked to 
the increase of knowledge with a hope that it may strengthen 
our empire ; that it may remove prejudices, soften asperities 
and wibstitute a rational conviction of the benefits of our Go- 
viTument, ; that it may unite the people and their rulers in 
sympathy and that the iliffereiices whiiffi sc'parate them may 
be gradually lessened and ultimately annihilated.” 

It would appear however, that the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company liad not such sympathy with thebe 
high flown notions !” His enlightened policy was viewed with 
disfavour, and Metcalfe soon lieard from Englaml that ho 
had lost the confidence of the Company,” ami wifh it lutikii 
chance of being appointed Governor General of India, for 
which the Court, during the interregnum,” liatl been (^n- 
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tending with tlie Ministry. Lord Auckland was ultimately 
nominated to succeed Lord Bentinck, and Sir Charles Met- 
calfe may therei'ore bo said to have sacrificed place, position 
and power, for the benefit of the people of India. 

In a letter addressed from Agra, whither Sir Charles 
had meanwhile returned to the Governorship of the North- 
Western Proviuces, he re(|uested that if he had really lost 
the confidence of the Court, his provisional npjiointment of 
Governor General might be withdrawn, and that he might 
resign his office and retire from the service of the Company. 
The answer to this was outwaially cold jind formal. It ex- 
pressed the regret of the Court that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
should have tliought it necessary to make such a communi- 
cation and addcul that the continuance in him personally of 
the highest office, wliich the Court had it in its power to 
confer, ought to liave satisfied him that their confidence had 
not been withdrawn,”* 

Metcalfe as a high-minded and far-seeing statesman, 
wa.s not likely to be conciliated by the frigid tone of so formal 
an answer and one so devoid of all cordiality. lie coulil not 
be n:conciled to continue in the false jiosition in which he 
was })lace.d, and he accordingly tendered his resignation with- 
out any furtln'r remonstrance' or liesitation on 'Ids part and 
prepared at once to leave India for England. 

Valedictory addrc.sses reachiMl him from many ([uarters, 
and two of tlu'in were pre'sented on the spot by the Civil 
commuvdfy of Agra, Covenanted and Uncovenantcid ; the 
writer of these ])ages having been a member of the Committee 
elected to draw out the address from tlm lattcjr body and to 
xforin one of a deijutation to pre.sent it in person to Sir Charles. 

Metcalfe shortly after left Agra, regretted by all classes ' 
of the European and Native community. On the da*y of 
his leaving, hundreds flocked to his residence and to the 
road sides, to witne.ss his departure ; while troops lined the 
streets to my liini the lionors due to his rank and station. 
Many followd fiiin to the banks of the river Jumna, to bid 
hi^m a final hirewell, and to see him embark on the ‘‘ Flat” 
towed by a Steamer, tliat had come up the stream to take 
him down to Calcutta. 


‘ Our.Iuclinii Hcroesi” by Sir John Kaye. 
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“ No man ever left India,” Kaye subsequently observed , 

“ carrying with him so many lively regrets and so many cordial 
good wishes from all classes of the community. The Presidency 
was unwontcdly enlivened by Metcalfc-balls and Metcalfe- 
dinners, and addresses continually pouring in and dep\itations, 
both from English and Native Societies.” 

Almost simultaneously with Sir Charles’ return to Eng- 
land, the Earl of Auckland had arrived in India and taken 
the oaths^of office as Governor General. Not long after, he 
left Calcutta and assumed the reins of government of the 
North Western Provinces, in anticipation of eventually ap- 
pointing a successor to Metcalfe. 

His Lordship was then on a tour of Upper India, when 
some Assistants were summoned from Agra to join his camp at 
Delhi. As one of those selected to proceed up, I was but 
too glad of the opportunity thus afforded of visiting many 
parts of the country (piite new to me, of witnessing many 
interesting scenes and novel sights and of entering into the 
excitement of a camp life, besides deriving the advantage 
of a two seasons’ sojourn in that i>loasant Sanitarium, Simla 
in4he Himalayas, so attractive and agreeable owing to its 
amenity. 

It is true,* that the tracts of territory subsequently tra- 
versed by me in common with others connected with the 
camp, had been previously de.scribed by more competent tra- 
vellers ; yet, the incidents associatc.Kl Avith a VViceregal tour, 
had never before, that I am aware of, been cliVonicled in the 
form of a Journal. In preserving the occurrences of each 
day and the chain of events throughout the tour, ^ take no 
creilit to’myself. It was a pleasure and a pastime. My o. 'v 
regret was, that by the nature of iny official duties, I was tied’ 
ddown to the work ot the desk during the greatest part of a 
short winter’s day, which necessarily circumscribed my op- 
portunities of observation Avithin iuutoav limits, notwith- 
standing my efforts to the contrary. 

To rise by dawn ; to ride from ten to tA^enp^miles of a 
morning from one stage to the other ;to prepare' for the day’s 
routine of work after a hurried breakfast ; left me little h i- 
sure to devote (generally speaking) more than a cursory 
glance at passing objects or surrounding scenes. Then, to 
commit my observat ions to paper by candlelight, after tho 
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fatigues and interruptions of the day, rendered me more or 
less dependent on memory for most of my lucubrations. 

Under these disadvantageous circumstances, every in- 
dulgence will, it is to be lio])ed, be extended by the kind and 
indulgent readm', for any inaccuracies or discrcj)ancies tliat 
might liave inadvertei\tly crept into tlu; following pages, 
and for that tautology which was unavoidable, in a des- 
cription of a repetition of scenes and similarity of events, that 
were of frequent, if not of daily, occurrence. 

Simla. 

1st November 187i2. 
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SONfE seventeen years after tlie following pages were 
scribbled off under canvas, botli for niy owji ainusenient and 
tliat of jny companions in camp ; .1 was indnc(Hl to com- 
mit them to the Press, altliough they were not originally in- 
tended for })ublication. 

Scarcely had they been out of typo and a few copies dis- 
posed of, when 1 was traiislerred to Jjiicknow in my official 
ca])acity. My small libiary, Avith tlu' remaining copies of this 
bj'ochure, Avere left Avith the rest of my ]H’op('rty in a house I 
occupied ])rior to my departure, in the suburbs of Agra. 

Five Aveeks after my arrival at LncknoAV, the memorable 
Indian mutiny broke out ; I Avas “locked np ” as one of the 
beleagueixal garrison (.)f the Paillic-giiard,” and ray ])roperty 
at Agi’a, in common Avith that of jnindr('ds of <Atlie]’s, Avas 
consigned to the llames, or otlierAvisc destroyed by the rebels. 

Just before that catastrophe and in anticipation of the', 
eventfnl crisis, all the (.'lirislian resid(Mits of ihc' place, male 
an(PfemaJ(\ yomig and old, hastened for sludier, to that haven 
of s;d'ety. the Foit of Agra. My family did the same, and in 
hunyingout ()f#th(‘ir suburban abode, put aAvay a, few small 
bumlles of clothing, &c. in tluur conveyance. A copy of my 
Joui Jial was by the merest accident reseiied at the moment ; 
a circujustance that enal)les me a.t tins n'lnoteVc'riod, to re- 
produce it with some eniemlations and additiVns; which I 
Avas precludc'd from doing ea.i-li(‘r, owing to tlu; \^niy disad- 
vaiitages and discouragements that attended my m^m^-areer 
ill lit.;, 

in this amended and modified form, I Aamiure to place 
tbesi! nnpnhending pages bd’ore the public, couhding m the 
h()p(‘,*tJial though an old book and somewhat out of date, its 
contents hoW(‘\er ciude in their nature, may not ])ruve alto- 
gether stah' and unpalatable to the generous and general 
reader, in Avhiling away a dull hum; 

To anticipate any thing like criticism, Avoiild Ix' attaching 
to these pages a degree of im[)ortance they ndtluu’ desei'A^^ 
or aspire to. Under no apprehension tlnn-efore, of my readers 
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proving either critical or hyper-critical, it would be super- 
tiiious for me to say with the poetaster : 

“ Critics shar]j, witli brow severe, 

T'his small volume come not near ; 

A 11 til or s grave, and learn’d, and wise. 

Never this way turn your eyes.” 


Simla, 

Id Novemhcv 1872. 
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CVjnli'Dls.-— Clia})i?r I.— AV, “ Dcllii to Ag’*a” rmA, Agra to Delhi, 
1,'}, paia, 2, line 7. AV, “ ciceron/V’, moA, cicoroDcs. 

„ 14, foot-Jiotc. AV, ‘‘ have ncm* become”, m^A, liav'c become, 
„ 24, para, 4, line 6. For, “ Soneput any”, read, Sonepiit and 
„ 24, „ 4, „ 7. add y to anxiet- 

,, 75, „ 2, last line. For, “ sattelitos”, rr,ad, satellites. 

„ 7(3, last line, ^"or, “Asuf Jan”, ma/, Asuf Khan. 

„ 77, lirst line. For, “ octa<j:on”, read, octagonal. 

■ f * 

hi), para, 2, lino 6. For, “ accidental”, read occivYntal. 

„ Oh, foot-note. Omit ’Uind", -Mid read, (hat monarch. Vr, “ the mo- 
narch.” \ 
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AGUA TO DELHI, 

Departure from Agra.— Journey to, and town of, Muttra — Mahomedan 
Muajid. — Biffdrabun and its Obats — Ancient temples — Has Mundel — Nid- 
],un — Jauts and tlieir agricultural pursuits — Their altered condition — Mode 
of Irrigation. — llodul — Approach to Delhi. — Ruins of ludraput— Glimpses 
of Shahjebanabad. 


Preparations for our trip having been completed as expedi- 
tiously as circumstances would allow, wo despatched our baggage 
and camp equipage on camels and carts, a day previous to our de- 
parture Irom Agi'u. On the 12th February 1838, wo commenced 
our journey and i)voceeded to a place called Pingree, lying mid- 
way between Agra and Muttra. At Pingree we .found our tents 
pitched and every tiling pre-arranged by our servants, for our 
comfort and convenience. 

On Die 13tli Idem, wo resumed our journey to Muttra itself 
and encamped ne^r tho Horse Artillery Parracks whore wo pass- 
ed a (piiet day in that clean and comfortable Military Oaiitonment. 
'13)0 town itself is somewhat extensive, with narrow lanes branch- 
ing olf from tho main street, which is broad and kept with a tole- 
rable degree of cleanliiu'ss. Many of the houses are well and 
substantially built with flat roofs, those facing the streets having 
balcMiii'-s. 

Among these buildings, there is one of some anti(]uiiy 
which from its size and tho circumstance of its being in a Hin- 
doo place of ])ilgrimage, looked somowliat singular, ft therefore 
attracts the attention of tho traveller as he }msscs along the main 
street. It is a Mahomedan Musj id, and according to Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer, was erected from the wreck of the magoifloont tmnplc 
of Bliccr fSingli Deo, wdiich is estimated to have cost lliirty-six lacs 
of rupees. The Musj id stands on a square jJat form of masonry, 
raised several feet above the surface of the ground* an# * has four 
minarets at the four angles commamhng a wide and ox tensive view 
of the town and the sniToundiiig country. Local ti-aditieu attache!? 
some incredible reasons for its being here, ■which can liardly be re- 
lied uj)on, altjiough in some rare instances such traditions are 
altogether untriistw^orihy, notwithstanding that they may be exag- « 
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gerated or distorted, a result that must be expected where there 
are no written records but simply statements handed down orally 
from frthcr to son. ^ 

Muttra is revered for the same reasons as its sister town 
Bindrabim, and the two places arc only six miles apart. An 
avenue of trees throws an agreeable shade over a broad and spa- 
cious roa<l, which connects the two places together, and the Hin- 
doos in alluding to the locality that embraces both within so 
short a distance of one another, indiscriminately call the two, 
“Muttra-Hindra,” owing to their proximity as places of pilgiimage. 

In the afternoon, acouplo of friends and myself rode into the 
town of Bindrabim, taking for our guide, a Bralimin who called 
himself Ilurbux. He conducted us first to a building on the banks 
of the Jumna, erected by Hinimut Bahailiir, a Gosacn of lluzdan. 
It is a specimen of tolerable neatness, composed of niches and lat- 
tice-work enclosing a small S(piaiu piece of ground, laid out in a 
garden, intersected by narrow but raised walks of stone, and stud- 
ded with d'eau. We went next to two other buildings of a si- 
milar style of architecture, though apparently differing in design. 
Those, our guide told me, were built at the expense of two Kanoes 
of Bhurtpore, (iimgcoa and Ijuchmee. To each of these three build- 
ings, is attached a Ghaut facing the I’iver and reaching the surface 
of the water by flights of stops. They answer for [)urposes of abhi- 
tion, wdiilo the idols, preserved in neat niches in tlic exterior of the 
structures, are at hand to bo resorted to for devotion. We then 
went to view the temple, said to have bi'on di'dicated to Gobindjee 
by Rajah Man Singh of Joy pore, and which is reputed to bo more 
than 300 yeiu'S old. This is not only an ancient but a singular 
structure of red stone and is a profuse mass of niches, balcojiios 
and mythological devices and designs, which hardly admit of des- 
criptipnc.^Airticularly when the elaborate nature of the objects to 
b*" noticed meets with little more than the glance of a casual spec- 
tator, such as I was at the time, with the “ shades of evening 
closing over ns.” It was dismantled of its superstructure wduui 
Aurungzebe took the place, but it looks so exceedingly substantial 
that to have razed it to the ground, wouhl liave proved a work of 
great labor and expense, so much so that even a Mahomedan 
monarch, however fanatical and bigotted, would have shrunk from 
its total de^struction, as had evidently been the case in the present 
instance. Oesderated in the eyes of Hindoos, the dismantled 
temple now boasts of little or no sanctity. Since the period that 
this outrage was committed on the feelings and prejudices of the 
Hindoos by a hauglity invader, another temple, for a similar pur- 
pose and similarly dedicated, has sprung up. But it is a smalL 
^ plain building, withal clean and neat, an oblong ard enclosed area 
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facing an arched hall. Wc saw it lighted up with several glass 
globes and one or two chandeliers. Oi)positc the idols, the priests 
attached •to the shrine, chaiintcd out in a sonorous tone, portions 
of the Shasters and Vedas, accompanied by the gong and castanet. 
Their vehemence was great on the occasion, accomjianied as it 
was with a deafening, din. The Brahmins and other Hindoos, far 
from being displeased at our visit, or. betraying symptoms of 
scrupulousness, — as they were wont to do in houses set aside for 
worship at other celebinted jdaecs of jnlgriniage, — made way and 
seem inglj* invited us to advance and observe every thing more 
minutely. The presence of our Brahmin guide might possibly 
have exercised some intlucnco. 

Near Ilimmut Bahadur’s ancient temple, is situated the 
Bas Mundel, a small shrine erected on a raised round platform of 
masonry. In and about it, a group of men, women and children 
travelling Ijy, had stoi)pcd to go through a passing form of p!-aycr. 
Some of the juniors of thomihler sex, displayed their buoyancy of 
sjhrit, by singing and daneing, tlieir chequered and colored gar- 
ments lloating gracefully in tlic air — 

“ And horoin rural Jiolidays, 

TLiu village gij'ls shall sing. 

The simple i liynu:s of oldeu times, 

While dancing iu a ring.” 

At Bindrabuu as at Mutti-a, the monkeys, besides being held 
sacred by the Uftidoos, liavc a stiptmd allotted to them by their 
indulgent i-jatron Madhajcc Sindia ; and Nidbun is a si)ot at Bin- 
drabiin, where these creatures congregate in large numbers, to ro- 
cievo their daily allowance of food. Independent of this endowment, 
tlie Brahmins contribute largely towards the support of these ani- 
mals and persuade visitors to go to the expense of a rupee or two 
in the })Luchaso of sweetmeats, tliat they may witness a i^^ramble 
amongst them. My guid<;, however, could not pi'ovail on'mo 
and my companions to do tliis as W'O liad not time for the 
lydicrons sight. Birds of all kinds remain unmolested and even 
the lis^ies in the Jumna meet wdth consideratitm from the Brah- 
mins, who, whenever tljcy can, tlirow food to them. It thus hap- 
pens that the “ tenants of the deep” are frequently seen floating 
on tho surface of the stream near the banks, to catch at any thing 
that may fall to their lot. There are spmc turtles too '^liich do tho 
same, and one of them is reputed to be very old .^nd •very much 
larger than the others that arc seen hereabouts. Bulls, fed and 
fattened on Hindoo charity, may likewise be seen sauntering abou't 
the streets witli all imaginable independence, making themselves at 
home at evoi^ stall, thrusting in their muzzles and eating the grain 
that is expo3cd% for sale. In times past; the least molestation* 
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shown to these animals under Hindoo protection, would have bceu 
seriously resented, and cases of an aggravated nature would have 
led to the severest persecution. AVo should wonder loss at the 
religious pixyudices and superstitious scrupulousness of the Brah- 
mins, if we rellect on the rigorous measures prescribed by the 
Egyjjtian law’s against the destruction of such ol)jcct s as they ve- 
nerated, particularly as Some, if not all, of those laws w’er(i enacted 
iiitlie most cnliglitened ago of Kgyptian supremacy, in ITamiltun’s 
Gaicottcer, an instance is related of two young (Javalry Oflleors who, 
in the year 1808 A. D. inadvertently shot at some monkeys, when 
they “ wei’o iinmediately attacked l)y the priests and devotees and 
compelled to attemjd to cross the .Tumiia on their elephant, in 
which endeavour they botli peiished.” 

Bindrabun or Vindrawand, signifying a grovo of TooJ^ec ' 
trees, is a towui situated on t lie right liank of the river Jumna, 
from which, when one is cruising about in a boat, a most pic- 
tures(pie view may be obtaine*! of it, jiresentiug a panorama of 
great beauty. Its clean and neat structures seem to slioot up 
from a silvery surface, Slid i as is presented by tlie Jumna here 
wlien its placid wat<‘rs are at all iiudisturbcd. The (rliauts,* utv 
like those at Benares, lirokeii and detached, arc built in an almost 
uniiiterrujited line, and, combined with the general appearance 
of the })hico, form quite an iircliitiH-tuval hijon, or to use an Orien- 
tal nictaplior, look like gems spread on the river’s liaiik. 

+ 

The circumstance which imparts mostly to the sanctity of Biii- 
drabun, is its having bi-en the seat of the i^arly revels of Krishna, 
the Apollo of the Hindoos; Muttra having been Ids hiith-plaoe. 
Occasionally, while an Eastern Anacreon of (lie BridjininicaJ faith, 
dedicates metrical lays to this youth dei tied in Heathen mytholo- 
gy ; minstrels an<l maids alike join in vocal strains in praise of his 
mcy'":;7y'and of Lis early exploits. 

Bindrabun, as well as Muttra, are, among other things, 
noted for the manufacture of pretty toys made of soapstone. The 
venders, to ciiliance their value, declare that they are made at, and 
brought from, Jeyporc, where articles of this description, aud mar- 
ble toys especially, receive a lino linisli. 

h'rom the 14th to the lOtli February, w’O ti'a veiled six stages 
on our roa'di.to Delhi, and encamped at Jeyfc, Chataii, Hodul, Bo- 
miuy-khcra, Sicri and Furidabad. Jeyt wuis situated in a dreary 
?vud desolate looking part of the country, and amidst the solitude 

* Tlici’c are twelve principal ones, known by the names of Kaleeadd 
(thaut, Gopal Ghaut, I’usgundun Ghaut, Soonij Ghaut, Joogul Ghaut, Bear 
iGhaut, Iinla Ghaut, Singar Ghaut, Gchiud Ghaut, Checr#-Ghaut, Bhownra 
G haut, K(^see Ghaut. 
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tliai ])revailotI, the rural song of the rustic at the well, watering 
his few and scanty fields, was all that foil on the ear. At Chatah, 
tlicro was a s<|uaro Serai built of stone on a slight elevation, a 
sinuosity of tlic ground. Tlie verdure of the green and luxuriant 
fields in the innnediate iieighboui-hood of our encani[»nieiit, formed 
an agreeable contrast to the dreary waste encircling Jcyt. Th(^ 
mode of irrigating their lands, is carried on in a primitive fashion 
by the natives, who arc- S(^ wedded to the old stylo of doing every 
tiling, that they object to innovations, oven if these are manifest 
iiiiprovemeiits on their pristine habits. Notwithstanding that 
education is being gradually diffused among the gc-nerality of the 
higher classes of the native commimif.y, it will be long l)ef’ore the 
mass of the ])eople, 2>ai'ticularly the peasantry, are induced to use 
tluimoro refined apidiances of art and science, to facilitate cither 
the culture of their fields or to j)romoto othei- occu[>ations connect- 
ed with their various pursuits and 2->i'^dessions. The Jauts, who 
form tlu! ludk of the 2><>l>Ghitiou at ('hatali, are a robust and 
iiidustri'uis I'ace. It Was 2deasing to sec the same arm tJiai 
eonld wield the sword and shield with such firmne.ss and dexte- 
rity,- -us they did in the defence of tlic cita<lel at Bhurtporo, their 
native town, — ( urned wilJi e(2ua.l sfeadiiiess and energy in using 
tJie jdougli and j)longhsIiare, in their 2>»’<-‘«ent j^^caccful occu2')ation 
of tilling the soil and 2)romoliiig agrieulture. 

^rho remainder of the villages at which we encamped had no- 
thing remarkable hi tbeir a[>2)e.aranco ; but at a small temiilc at 
Hodul, dedicated to one of the deities in Hindoo mythology, built 
under sonic largo shady trees and snirounded by an old brick wall, 
] was amused at a singular association of jiarrots, sipiirreh; and 
doves. T})e birds alighted from the branches on wliich they were 
perched, while the squirrels ran out of their nooks and corners and 
<lown the walls, to jiarticijiate without fear of one another or of 
their hos2)itablo hosts, the grain thrown down fur them by the de- 
votees at this small shrine. Although a sinqfio and trifling cir- 
oumstaiice, yet tli<!y recalled to my mind those a]iposite lines 
wdiich made a dee 2 > imiJi’cssion on my rnomory from the days of 
my boyliood : 

“ Some haunt tlie rushy moor, the lonely woods ; 

Irfoine bathe their .silver 2)lumage in tlie floods ; 

Some ffy to mauhts shelter to iyiplore, 

A nd gather I'ound hist hospitable <loor ; 

Wait the known call and find protection there, 

From all the lesser tyrants of the air.’' 

On the 20 th February, wc intended to have gone to Dcllii 
and thence to the Governor General’s cami) on the op 2308 itc side 
of tho town, %he distance, however, was twenty-eight miles, 
which, with bad roads and slow-going carts in our train, was 
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too much for tlie cattle, although it was otherwise feasible 
enough. We, therefore, divided the trip into two stages and 
lialtcd near “ Kishen-das-ka-talao,” by which name a small village 
is known, situated near an old tank or cistern. Hence we 
caught occasional glimpses of the Kootuh Mkar^ the Jama Mu(ikl 
minarets and llumayoon's tomb. The ruins of Indraput, the 
ancient city of Dellii, now intervene between a few miles of 
this and Shahjeluuiabad tlie new town. We took a ramide in 
the afternoon, and on our way back, returned by a different 
track to shorten the distance. We thus passed by a temple in a 
secluded and retired spot, where a number of Hindoos had already 
congregated for their evening devotions. Curiosity led us to seek 
admission for the purpose of observing its internal economy, but it 
was said that the little deity who presided over the destinies of 
this isolated shrine, was undergoing his ablutions and could not 
be seen in consequence ! 

On the 21st February, I rose early in the morning, to enter 
Shahjehanabad or the new town of Delhi. Proceeding a sliort 
distance, I passed by the extensive ruins of Indraput, or old Delhi, 
lying on botii sides of the road. These crumbling masses formed 
but doleful vestiges of its former grarideiir, and contrasted strongly 
with the red granite with which the neat and Substantial wall and 
gateways of tlie new city arc built. Wc joined the Governor Ge- 
neral’s camp formed in front of the Cashmere gate, and as we re- 
mained here three days, it enables me to devote a distinct chapter 
to a brief description of Delhi and its aucient edihees. 



CHAPTER II. 


DELHI AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

The town of Delhi and ita Gateways. — The Jama Miiajid, — Nizam-ood- 
decn Aolcea. — Chowiisut Siitoon.— lIumayoou’sTomb.— Sufdur Jung’a Mau- 
Boloum. —King’s Palace. — The Kootul) Miiiar. — Murrowlee. — Toghlnoka- 
Kaleo TnIlisJ id.— Bazars. — Uhandnee Chowk. — Manufactures. — St. 
James’ Church. — Murder of Mr. W. Fr.iscr. — His monument. — Nuwalj 
Shuius-ood-deeu’s trial. — His conviction and execution. 

The wall of red granite which oicircle.g the city of Shahjo- 
hanabad, is about six miles in circumference and some feet in 
thickncHS. Battlements surround it all around, having loo])holes 
adapted for the use of musketry, as well as towor.s at eijual dis- 
tances with embrasures .suited to receive and fire ordnance of a 
good size. Tliei’c are seven gateways built of solid masonry and 
stone, with substantial gates eomstriicted of the strongest wood 
that it was ])0ssil)le to procure for the pur]>ose, secured with stout 
brass knolis and iron nails. Tdiey are so situated as to take the 
trav(dlcr to roads leading to a few large towns and provinoc^s in 
India. From these some of thorn derive tboir designations and are 
called accordiugl}*^ as will be seen by the subjoined note.’^ 
Draw-bridges were once attached to each, thrown over a tolera- 
ble broad ditch tliat encompasses three sidc-s of the town, the 
fourt!) facing the river, being open. A great part of this enclo- 
sure is occupied by the premises untl buildings of the King’s ]»alace 
and its several appurtenances of halls of audience, gardens, itc. 

Tlio town of Delhi is certainly one of the best tlmt T ba\ o 
seen. The neatness of its main streets and their cleanliiioss, the 
good looking lioiuses flanking citlior side, surpass all tliat the citie.s 
of tlydcrabad in the Deklian, Agra, Lahore and Umrltsur can 
boast ufe Its area is in some parts, thickly covered with clust(;rs 
of iiouses, from which shoot up in several spots, the minai'cts 
of the various mosfpies that arc scattered amongst them. The po- 
sition that I occupied on one of the two majestic minarets of the 
Jama Musjid, enabled me to view these and a l^undired other 
contours of streets and buildings That alternately attracted and ar- 
rested my attention for a considerable tiiiie.f The eye has hero , 

* .Such as the Caubul, Cashmere, Lahore, Ajmere, Delhi, Mohur and 
Turkoman. ^ 

f Subseiiuent^o the mutiny and after the siege and rc-capturc of Delhi 
from the rebels ana mutineers, the aspect of this city has been materially 
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an opportunity of dwelling on a vast variety of objects, wLich 
to a stranger have their peculiar attractions. 

The Jama Musj id is the principal mosque at this* place aiid 
according to Hamilton’s Gazetteer, cost ten* lakhs of rujjces and 
took six years in its construction. It was begun and completed in 
the reign of Shah Jehan, and is an edilicc worthy of his reputation 
as the founder of this city. Three of the highest, the broadest and 
iinest flights of stc})3 in Delhi, made of stone, lead to the front and 
•side entrances, whence the spectator comes to a large quadi'angle. 
In tlie centre of this is a cistern which is intended ibr the per- 
formance of the JFoosoo, or ablutions before prayer. While the 
three sides open inwardly with a corridor and cloisters, the west of 
the square platforni is the cathedral itself, rising in three largo 
domes and two of tlio most stately minarets withiti the town of 
Delhi. Its space admits of a vast congregation, and on the anni- 
versary of a saint of any celebrity or on any other particular occa- 
sion, it is crowded with the Islamists of the place, who always 
seem very strict in their devotions and thus set a good examjde, 
as far at least as regards the outward forms of religion, to many 
who profess a purer faith. There is something interesting in tlio 
ju’ayaa’ of a Mahon.edaii which cannot fail to sti-iko tlie observer. 
Tlie repeated gennflexions and prostrations, whothor accom])aniod 
•with true sincerity or not, form an imj)ressivo sight. The vgnera- 
tion they imply can Jiardly he surpassed iti external formula. Even 
tliG doo]) and sonorous tone of the has an etlbet of juous 

influence, jioculiar to the .sacred summons of thi.s'sect. 

Nizmn-ood-deen Aoleea, by which designation tho place is 
commonly known, is the spot where visitors go to witness some 
excellent feats performed by a number of swimmers, who jump in- 
to a Luge reservoir from a, dome about tifty feet above tiie .surface 
of tlie water. On my a[)])roacliiiig tho .spot, accompanied by a 
friend, I saw some of the.se men with their loins girt, ready to cast 
tliemselvos into tlie linq^id element below. I turned to tw’o who 
w’^eie pcrdied the highest, one a well set sturdy athletic person 
with a fine physiognomy, and on my iinjdying a wish to .see tliem 
leap, both of them ran down tho curvii of the dome and sprang off. 
TJicre tluy were for a moment “ high jwLsediu air,” till i-eaclnng 
tlic Avater with a great .sjda.sh, they dived deep and were lost 
to sight fur a few mimitc.s, nor did they rise again before the rip- 
pling of tlje. viator had time to rc.suine its former placidity from 



^ultored ty tht; demolitions it Ims undcrjjfono, to say nothing of the changes 
c lfcotod by tho introduction of the railroad and the construction of tho 
railway stations. 

* This estimate of its cost seems to mo to be far bplow the amount, 
, judgiiig from the bulk and solidity of the structure. ^ 
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Ihc agitation it had undcigene. This feat was repeated four or 
five times, till a spare looking Sy\ul invited my attention to some- 
thing he was about to aceomplisli. Although the position this 
man occupied was about twenty feet lower than the dome, yet it 
was one of greater danger and difficulty, from the circumstance 
of his having been a few feet behind a perpendicular [parapet of 
about four or five feet in height and over which ho had to leap to 
arrive at the surfixee of the water, Avliilo this itself was still 
several feet below. The jS ?/ nd , standing between two small cujhi- 
las on whoife brazen spires he rested his hands, and in a measure 
assisted by them in propelling himself forward, took a spring after 
his usual ejaculation of “ Ya Ailed’ and accomplished his task ; He 
deserved greater credit than the others (who only lea])ed from a 
heiglit) and therefore claimed a larger reward, which he received 
for his trouble and the risk he ran. Ho did not, however, ven- 
tui’o to repeat the feat and alleged as his plea, his growing infir- 
initi(^s, for he seemed to be advancing in years and wns slender 
and Av('ak, Poor as he was and wretched in mien, ho was res})ect- 
ed by those with whom he coped in thi.s act of agility, and so far 
from being envied, ^ns merits were extolle<l by the rest, who ac- 
knowledged Lhemselves as hi.s disciples and him as their “ Oostad’* 
or prece[itor. 

The tomijs of Niz im-ood-deen Aoleea and his family are few 
and neat, but neitlier grand nor lofty. The marble lattice-work is 
chaste and the ton 4 l>-stone over tlie remains of the principal person 
and Ins immediate relatives, is .somewhat gorgeously covered and 
closed ill with curtains of silk and broad-cloth. 

The Choivnsnt Kkdmhch or Chmnsut StUoon, as it is commonly 
called, is (pai,c close to Nizam -ood-deen Aoleea and is a singular 
sti’ucturo. As the name implie.s, it is composed sixty-four pillars, 
but ])hicod in si.^teen eipii-distaut groups of four each, as far as I 
remember. They are of white marble, supporting a flat roof of the 
same material, which occupies a tolerably wnde area. It is a build- 
ing of [some purity, its pale aspect of white throughout being 
blendcci ^^ith no other color. The fret-work that surrounds it is of 
very delicate execution and well polished. This building seems to 
be erected to the memory, if not actually over the remains, of a 
celebrated poet and historian, Ameer Klioosroo, a native of Sumur- 
kund and a ])rince. He wa.s a contemporary and fyemj of Sheik 
Nizam-ood-deen Aoleea, and not *far from whose tomb, as I have 
said, this building is raised. , 

A mile or two hence is the ancient yet well preserved Moohirbah 
or tomb of ITopn’iayoon, a bulky looking and unattractive structure, 
pot unlike theWnbs of Golcouda, similar to them in its style of 
architecture and much of the same age. It is upwa^ds^of 300 years 
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old, and all that seems to wear features of decay, is the eitemal' 
coating of cement. An almost direct road from this tomb, leads to- 
a mausoleum of some celebrity, that of (Nawab Munsfvor Allee 
Khan) Siifdur Jung, one of the Ornrahs of Delhi, }3efore the acces- 
sion of the British, ho and his ancestors, it is said, held the Soobah- 
darcc of Oude. This native nobleman’s remains wore either inter- 
red here or the cdiiice answers the purpose of a cenotaph. It is a 
substantial work of red stone so common in many of tlie buildings 
at Delhi. It is in many parts relieved with white marble, is sur- 
mounted by a large wdiite marble dome, forms a structure of some 
magnitudo and is said to be about l/)0 years old. The tomb-stone 
on the u]>pcr floor and on aline with the sarcojihagus, is a chaste 
piece of sculpture, of white marble, and the sculptured leaves \.'hich 
surround its base, form an excellent and neat specimen of carving. 
The mausoleum is situated in the centre of a lai-ge area of enclosed 
ground forming a fine garden and occupies an isolatetl position on the 
main road which connects Delhi with the Kootub, 

The King’s palace and its appurtenances are at one end of 
the city, near the river siile, contiguous to the ancient and dilapi- 
dated fortress of >Suloemgurh. 'fhese jiremises* are enclosed by 
a high wall of stone and surrounded by a ditch, with two entrances 
to tl\c north and south ovmr draw-luhlges, wliich lead through liigh 
and substantial gateways.* ’fhe nortlieni entrance by which [ 
gained admission into the interior of the place, brought me into 
an open sipiare not unlike a large caravansary, whence, on going 
to the left, I entered an almost similar sipiain, in front of 
wliicli stands i\\ii I)c)r<irL-e-Aam or ball of ordinary pu))li(; andienee. 
This is an oblong place fenced in with stout wooden railings, and 
pillars su}>porting a jjlaiii roof. An elevated platform faces lh(f 
interior of this enclosure and was <lcsiguod, in times gone by, fur 
the King’s throne on occasion of bis giving audience to the jxx)- 
pie. This large recess is the chief point of attraction in the Ue- 
wanc Aani, as its walls are imbedded with variegated ])ieces of 
marble in the shape of birds, which display very superior execu- 
tion, ouo in partievdar being a perfect ckef (.Unmure. The e.xact- 
ness with which these birds are tinisbed in the mosaic orn.ainental 
style, in this recess for a throne, are excellent proofs of taste in 
scidpturo. The remainder of this hall is a dirty looking ])lace, 

Tlie m^tiny^h n led to a Ui'xtori.il alfcorition ia the features of the 
palace. After tlie prolonged and perilous .siege and the re-captiire of the 
town, as well as the transportation of the ex-kiug to llangoun owing to- 
the conspicuoti.s part he plaj'ed during the rohellion, Barracks have been 
biiilt within the precincts of the palace and its Y»reinises. This was deemed 
a aalTitary and es.sential measure, to admit of the fortress being garrisoned 
by liritisli troops, for the better protection of the town and A3ubuii)S. d he 
railway trains also now run on a level with the ramparts, 'allorUiiig a fiiic 
view to the passengers. 
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<the pavement in bad order and every thinly else indicative of the 
.absence of that grandeur which once reigned supreme here. 

Hence I went to see the Dewan-e-KJms or hall of private andi* 
■ence, wliich is larger tli.an (and in some respects resembles,) the De- 
wane Khas of Agra. In about the centre, is tlie peacock throne, so 
called from its being surmounted with one large and four or six 
small effigies of peacocks. It resembles a sipiare bedstead raised 
rather higli, with stout posts supporting a canopy, covered and 
hung over, with silk trimmings and curtains and adorned with semi- 
precious stones of dilferent Imes. These supf)ly the |)Iacc of thoso 
valuable gems wliich, in times past, were inscjiarablc from a higher 
state of royal prosperity and power, than arc now known and felt 
witlnn these palace walls ; or rather since the town was sacked by 
Nadir Shah, and its inhabitants slaughtered by his ruthless sol- 
diery. The building is also very well decorated, ami in spite of 
the incursions of time, the pillars and ceiling Iiave wherewith to 
command adtniration. A large and solid piece of alabaster, said 
to be the largest in India, if not in the known world, stands near 
a window that opens o(;t over a garden below. In attempting to 
look at this garden, my eyes for a moment fdl on a suite of ajiart- 
ments to the right. These I understood to bo tlio seraglio, from 
the earnestness with which some of the King’s retainers begged I 
would not peer in that direction. 

There is also another garden here to which visitors are per- 
mitted access, iTut ill it there is not much to bo scon, and it is 
far inferior to many of the kind with which Delhi abounds. 

Silence seemed to prevail witliiii this area and in lieu of tlie 
noisy pomp and splendor which history and tradition lead one to 
expect, liore and tliore one sees a solitary straggler, instead of an 
“ Obcan of hcad.s” bending pro.st rate at tlie despot’s nod. In place 
of joy and hilarity on the countenances of its inmates, an aii’ of 
iiiditfercnco or of gloom, overcast the visages of those wlio are 
seen sauntering about. Such is now the condition of things in 
connection with the fallen fortunes of the “ great Mogul 1” 

To the tourist and antiquarian, the Kootah Minar is in my 
opinion the greatest feature of attraction at Delhi. A 'column so 
stately in its structure and so gigantic in its dimensions, arrests 
the eye of the traveller from pfar tt towers niajc'^ically over 
every tiling around, is a superb edifice, an I iiidood few there are, 
who visit Delhi, that would not cheerfully undertake to ride twel.vo 
pailes to see it. 

4|^Dull would be he, who could pass by, 

^ sight so touching in its majesty.” 
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It is about 240 or 250 feet high, has 378 steps and tlie' 
diameter at tlio base is fifty feet. Although re}>uted to be 
no less tlian 700 years old, it is in excellent order, scarcely a 
vestige of dilapidation being discernible in any part of its amazing 
bulk. It is true that its superstructure sutfered not very long ago 
by an eai’thquako, or when struck by lightning, but the Oamage 
done has been repaired by the British government, and this em- 
blem of anti(piity now stands in just as great perfection as ever. 
It throws out three ranges of circular balconies at difierent heights, 
and is surmounted by a cupola that crowns its summit. ’ It is also 
surrounded by a brass railing, an evidently mode'ni improvetmmt, 
made when the edifice was re-constructed under Euro])ean su])erin- 
tendencc.’'' This colossal piece of architecture is a [)olygon, tinted 
cylindrically as well as angularly, in iilternate order, and wreaths 
of Arabic inscriptions entwine its massy circumference, the letters 
being disjdayed in high relief; each of about afoot or more in length. 
The material of the building is a kind of red graTiite or free-stone 
but a portion of the upper structure is composed of white marble. 
The ascent by a spiral staircase, is less peiqxuKlicular in the la'gin- 
ning, from the greater scope tlic base allows, hut the stc[>s IxHiomo 
gradually contracted, till at length yon roach the summit, witli no 
little eflbrt, whence a most glorious view is presented to the spec- 
tator, ddie winding stairs are but partially lighted by the outlets 
to the balconies and other openings for (ho adniission of light, so 
that one is obliged occasionally to grojx) onwards in tlic dark. It is 
yet a point at issue whether this singular and 'stately column 
owes its origin to Hindoo or Mahomedan.t It wears a ]»erfect 
semblance to the Mahomedan style of arciiitecture, but the 
old dilapidated and crumbling Hindoo ruins in its immediate 
vicinitv, raise strong doubts on the subj(;ct ; added to whiidi, 
there is a peculiar column of boll metal which stands close 
by it, with inscrij)tionH, in S<t>iskrit I boliovo, healing the im- 
pression of a cannon bnll fired at it, some say by Aurungzebe, and 
others by the Jauts or Mahrattas in one of their early e.xpeditions 
nganst Delhi. 

The Kootub " is situated on rather low ground. This cii’- 
cumstanco detracts somewhat^ from its actual licight wlien seen 
from a distance. Nevertheless, it assorts pre-eminence over the 
scene of desolation around and seems as if it wore lord paramount 

^ ft has again been recently struck by lightning, or the cupola thrown 
clown from the effects of an earthquake. 

i* bong after tlio above account was written, the possibility of this edi- 
fice having been erected under the au.spice.s of one or other of the Assyrian 
kings, has been mooted. Tf this fact were establislicd on mare corrobora- 
tive ovidr' ■ 0 if' .oi luc re sujqiositinn, the structure must bejdi greater anti- 
quity ' * i ,, , ‘Tg-'i’icM ii.snally allotted to it as its age. 
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“of tlie surrounding ruins. The cfTect of the objects, which meet 
one’s conp-d\eil on reaching llio summit of the Kootub, is singular* 
jy striking and impressive, from the endless variety of tombs 
that occupy a wide and an extensive space of ground, ’fhey for- 
cibly remind one of the following expressive and appropriate lines 
on tlie transitoriness of human existence : 

“ Like leaves on trees, the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now witliering on the ground, 

Another raee the following s])ring su^nilies, 

• They fall .suect^ssive and siieees.sive rise ; 

80 generations in their course decay, 

So llourish these, when those are past away.” 

Not far from tlio Koi'tuh, is tlie foundation of another pillar 
like the Kootub itself, but evid<Mitly intended to be of givator 
magnitude in every way, judging from tbe circumference of its 
bas»' and the proportions of its ])liid.li. Traditionists in the form 
of Kluullnis, (a class of licings, who earn lu're a precarious liveli- 
hood, by forcing tlicmsolvi's upon the notice of tlio traveller, as 
vobiiilary ciooronis) gravely maintain that this was to have form- 
ed the right arm of an immens(' Mnsjid or Mahoniedau cathedral, 
which the founder intended to Imve built, but there is nothing to 
corroborati; llu’'. truth of the asserlion. Unlike the memorable 
llrnids, from whose mental stor('s oin^ might as conlidently have 
drawn j)i!rc infoi’ination as Ihe l)ee extracts hom'y from the flowm*, 
we have here in return for the labor of research, idle information 
commmncidcd bj^ men whose knowledge of tlieso matters derivtul 
from a mass of traditions, and ]iando<l down from one gericj iil ion 
b> another, loads you into greatoi’ obscurity the ftiiTlica- you pro- 
ceed j so that all that is obtained from this source is too vague, 
uiicei tiiiu and undefined to be depended u[»ou. 

I '1 a south-westerly direction from the Kootuh, is th(‘ village 
of Murrowlee, whei'O the King of Delhi has a kiml of eountiy r('- 
siduMicc, bediMdiCsl in ])arts \vith the gaudiest colors, and whither he 
resorts 011 the anniversaries of tbe death of some of his anci'sturs, 
w*lio are internal in a handsome burial ground adjoining tbe lae 
treat. Those ri'gal visits are, genoi-ally, with the \ iew of (Uiacting 
and observing the rites and rituals so abundant in tho funeral obse- 
ijuics and ceremonies enjoined by tlie Moslem creed. ’ITiis little 
A'illage town is agreeably situated, and many of the toi^il)s are ex- 
cellent specimens of their kind. • * • • 

Cl lancing towards tlie south-east, you observe tho bold out- 
line of the bastions ami l>attloments of T'ogliiuckabad. This spot, 
al>out six or eight mik's from tlio Kootuh Minar, is tho site of 
two or tlireo fy-ts of (svtj-aoi-d inary size. They take their designa- 
tion Irom Toglduck k’U-o.i, V, Ik I -,\>;o-i,i’d in the thiiaoculh century 
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}i ji(] tJiojai’C DOW in ]>orfcct ruin.* The spectator is struck witit 
the diiucusions of the blacks of blnck stone or dark granite with 
wliich iheHefurts arc buill. Their uiaguitude iuvs impressed some 
of the natives with a superstitions notion that tliey were piled up 
by JJeos or demi-gods, l)y whose supernatural j)ower alone they 
sujjpose it possihJe for block.s of sucli immense weight to have bee>n 
brought together. Their colossal size would certainly impness 
the ignorant with an idea of their being of Cyclopean construction. 

An iiitoresting, talkative and shrewd Mahomedan lad who 
acted as my guide, borrowing the tradition and fabulous notion 
from his parents and others, echoed forth a string of idle talcs, 
and vciliemcntly atlirmed, among otluu' strange tilings, that lions 
and tigers were mce tlie inmates of some artificial and .snbternin- 
eous caves wliich he pointed out tt) me as great curiosities, more 
particularly as he maintained that the ferocious and savage nature 
of the lion and tiger were, under the power of the /Jeos, converted 
into the tame and tractable disposition of the common dog. That, 
lioijs'f' and tigers might have been kept encaged, there is not a mat- 
ter of surprize, for the richer classes of natives, up to tints day, 
frequently ciiaiii or enoage, tigers at least, within their 2)remises. 

Tlio forts of Toghhickabad, if tlu'y were ever conqdeted, must 
have been almost inqiregnabh', considering the mode of warfare 
adopted in that age and in this part of tlie country. They arc 
now a mournful instance of the overthrow of human toil and, 
labor, devoted as tliey must have been, for years and years and 
at very considtirable expense, to tlie erection of tlieso extensivo 
strongholds. This scene of massy desolation, occupied once by 
warriors expert in the use of the sword, the lanco and tlie bow, 
is now Sjiaringly taken up by some (xoojurs, formerly a race of 
roving frceViouters, who — oxclianging the ilangcj’o.ns chances of rob- 
bery and crime for the lietter and more jieaceful jiiirsuits of agri- 
culture and the occupation of herdsmen — are seen sauntering about 
grazing their Hocks and herds on a spot where art has yielded to 
the iron hand of time and whore the mild simplicity of nature 
now jirevaiis. The (loojurs, driven by the rigor of our la .vs, the 
vigilance of the police and the severity of example, to seek a less 
jirecarious livelihood as agriculturists and farmers, are by no means 
deficient in these piirsuit.s. There is not a little of the romantic 
in the wild scenery here, enlivened as it is by boys tending herds 

* These forts are al.so as.serted to he of A.ssyrian origin and aic evi- 
dently of greater antiquity th,an the Kootub Minar. 

+ Lions were not imcommon in the Delhi District and in tlie Ifurri- 
anah tract of territory, less than a century ago, but they have uever be- 
come quite extinct, ' 
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of kino and buffiiloes, and echo re])eating and vibrnting the soft 
though rude melody of the vi/hige pipe, with which tlwy some- 
times auiiise themselves. The effect is peculiarly plensing. This 
simple instrument, devoid of any skill in its performance, arrests 
the car and liolds it in willing .subjection, 2:)articularly when ai- 
Jence and trail cpiillity reign around. 

The Goojurs, situated as they are, seem withal miserably 
poor. The families that exist in these parts, form no instances 
of opulent landholders. Their state i.s one of unenviable poverty. 
Two or three wretched cases, ro<luced by sickness, fell under my 
nofice, and my regret for their condition was increased by my in- 
ability to afford them any medical aid. One case in ])articular 
struck me as very affecting. A poor old man, decrepid from ago 
and almost totally blind, when he heanl that T was Ind'orc him, 
made an effort, although he could not see me, to rise on his 
coarse “ charpoy” or bedstead, to offer me his salutations. As it 
was painful for him to rise to pay me a compliment whicli I nei- 
ther wished for or ex]>ected, 1 bid him not troul)le himself on my 
account. He faltered and fell back, implored lielp and beggial 
that I would prescribe for his cure. 

The foregoing is a proof, and one out of hundreds of otliers, of 
the necessity of itinerant Surgeons an<l physicians being expressly 
entertained by Government, to make their constant or periodical 
circuits within assigned limits, in order to impart relief to these 
helph'ss creatures.* The establishment of a di.spensary or depot for 
modidines, at the largc.st stations, is all very well in itself, l)uti’edicf 
of this description ought to be carried to the very doors of sufferers, 
for clowns and villagers can know liftle how or where medical as- 
sistance is to be obtained. A native, wdicn assailed by even the most 
(dironic disorder, is from pi-ejudiee and habit, apathetic and disin- 
clined to stir out, cveu ioj- the promotion of his own person.ii or 
phy.sical welfare, and if he is at all prompted by iaclinathm, his 
want of means is to him an insu])erable barrier. iMedical advice in 
covnmoii with charity, ought to be carried to the very doors of these 
wretclajd j)eo2)le, instead of their being sought by long and tedious 
journies to distant p.arts of the country. 'Phat the })Oor arc 
deprived of these advantages and benelits, however uniuteutioually, 
is evident from such instances and also from complaiiit.s to that 
effect. Medical relief like mercy, though it droj)pctJli not like 
the gentle rain (divect) from he;Wcii,” yet it “ blesseth* him that 
gives, as well as him that takes.” 

Opposite the lirst fort of Togliluckadad, is a square oriclosu'' 

This hasten swept away since, by the periodical rains ovcriloodiiig 
the country and undernhiiiug its foundation. 
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surrounded by liigli and substantially built walls, with an old cor- 
ridor now going to laiin. A tomb, of red free stone, with a white 
marble dome, occupies the centre. A long and narrow bridge of 
some antiquity, goes over a small tract of marshy ground and 
joins the entrance which is in |the form of a high gateway and 
branches oir into two flights of steps. An old Zemindar with his 
sons, and their families, were the inmates of this place and the 
quiet of a rural life seemed 2>redominant. 

In and about the city of Delhi, are many very neat 
and elegant mosques, palaces and gardens, covering (the lattei' in 
jjarticular) a large area, but they are mostly in ruins. The gar- 
dens, Avith the exception of their being looked after for their ])ro- 
duce, are neglected as to their g(meral appearance. 'Jdio principal 
are the gardens of Shalimar and Koodseah Begum, besides tliose 
a])pertainiug to the king’s 2)alaee. Tlie mosque.s relieve the goiio- 
ral monotony of the scene by their turrets overtopping the rest of 
the buildings, among which, as 1 have before ob.served, the Jama 
Masjid is the most 2)ruminent if not the most majestic. 

The “ Kaleo Musjid,” is anotlicr and a singnlar structure in 
itself. It takes its name from, 1 Ludievo, its outward a])p('aranco 
which is jjcrfectly black from age. It is now quite deserted and is 
never used as a place of 2)rayer. It is situated in a remote part of 
the city little frequented, and its greatest and perhaps only attrac- 
tion is that it bears the )“e2)utation of being one of tlie oldest build- 
ings witliin the new city of Delhi, it se(mis to owe its oiigiii to 
tlie early Pathan iuvaidors and to Jiave heem exclusively devoted to 
their ])urj)oses of jtrayer, as some peculiar features of distinction in 
their tenets, divide tliom in a section from the mass of tlu^ Moslem 
race. The building is an odd specimen of the rude workniaiisbi2> 
of the age and is constructed of black stone, and even the cement 
is now darkened by time. ’I’lie areliitecturo of this hnilding is riido 
enough, hnt in tlie age in whicli it was built, sciilpturo must have 
made less jirogiess, for the Arabic inscrijitioii in it forms a wide 
contrast with the elegant sjieciinons of a modern date. 

Idle bazars of Delhi are well replenished with commodities of 
all kinds, local mannfactiircs forming no small bulk of the trade. 
Many of the streets are unusually broad for a native city, and 
kept witli a neatness and cleanliness liardly to bo equalled, cer- 
tainly not to^be Hur]nisscd, by'thosc of other towns that I lia ve seen. 
In some parts of the town, the bazars are divided into sections, a 
large gale enclosing each subulivision, a idan well suited to check 
robbery as well as to aid the vigilance and cfhcicncy of the 2 )olice. 
Tlie main bazar is the “ Chandnoe Cliowk,” the fashionable cmjio- 
rium of Delhi. A broad and spacious street, intersQ..-ted by a ca- 
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Is here lincil by -well-biult houses, many with projcctiiiL^ balco- 
nies overlooking the thorouglifarcs. In the evening, the balconies 
are occupied by the inmates of tlic houses, who seek this s})ecies of 
recreation after the toils of the day and idly gaze at the “ tainasha" 
or fun, smoking their “ hookas” and entering into conversation, 
perhaps according to M. De Lille, “ pour sentretenir emembla H 
siindruire, dans une conversation agrkthle, par la conimuiucation^ 
inutiieJh de leurs idees et de leurs seutimeiUsy 

Delhi is celebrated for its manufactures of gold and ivory. 
The jewellers are scarcely rivalled in all India for the neatness, 
elegance and delicacy with which they work on these substances, 
bracelets, car-rings, necklaces, brooches, rings and a variety of 
other trinkets, to the amount of some tlumsands of rujxx's, are 
carried about by decently attired Hindoos, who may be seen going 
their rounds singly or with one or two attendants. The articles 
that these itinerant venders ev'hibit, vary in price from 5 to some- 
times 5,000 rupees each, according to the nature of the articles 
and the superiority of the workmanshij). They go far to imitate 
the Trichinoj.)oly chains so famous in the Carnatic, and can, I 
think, make thorn equally as well. Amongst other things, is a pe- 
culiar sj)e(nes of ornament in the silage of ivory medidlions set in 
gold. Tl’.e drawings are claboi-ately finished and have a pretty effect 
when thus set. Drops of this descri})tion for ear-rings and m^ckla- 
ces arc common, the <lrawings being principally of the Kootub 
Minar, the Taj Mehal and other buildings of celebrity in Upjier 
Hindoostan. These drawings are all entirely c.xecuted at Delhi, 
and although tlu^y betray a degree of stilfiiess that is objectionable, 
yet the (daborateness, precision and patience, with winch artists 
take down every point and every line, giving a generally correct 
ellect in the tout-ensemble, is higlily creditable and shows no small 
proficiency in their art and in the use of the brush. The 
same mc('d of praise is due to the portraits in miniature of na- 
tives of rank, though they are liable to the same objection. 
Amongst other classes of artists, arc dye-sinkers, wlio en- 
grave jn Persian, Arabic, English or Hindeo characters. 
They excel in the execution of vernacular letters, but for en- 
gravings in English they require ])atterns for imitation. Such 
men earn a handsome livelihood, and although the eiicouragement 
they receive lUiW, falls short of what they, received formoi^lE, it is 
yet by no means insignificant. When an encampment is*observed 
at Delhi, particularly like that of the Governor Ueneral and his 
train, traders ar(3 attracted fromils bazars, who bring with them 
every species of portable commodities and beset one’s tent doors, 

~ * This canal since been covered over with a platform or pavemeiu, 

of stone and mason ’y. 
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throwing open bales of cloths and boxes of wares of all kinds for 
close ins]>eciion. On these occasions mucli is bought and sold, 
for Delhi from some cause can afford to carry on a brisk ti'ade 
even in Europe goods, at a far cheaper rate than some of its 
neighbouring towns and stations. 

TJio Protestant Cluirch Iierc, wliich is called St. James', was 
built at the cx])onse of Colonel James Skinner who, on being 
fi’equently interrogated by the native ciiieftains why Christians 
did not buihl a ])laco of worship, determined to sup])ly the 
desideratum. The building was originally estimated to cost 
lis. CUjOOO, but on its com})letion exceeded a lac. It was* 
designed and begun in A.D. 1820 or 1827, but in consequence of 
unforeseen impediments, was not liiiished till ten ycai-s after, 
when the Disho}) ])assing through D<*lhi consecrated it. St, James’ 
is a neat specimen of architecture, very substantial, and has a roof 
in the form of a dome surmounted by a large bail of metal, but 
hollow, in imitation of an “ imperial orb,”'*' with a gilt cross rest- 
ing on its sinnmit. 

In front of the entrance to the Church, is the tomb of the late 
and mnch lamented Mr. Wm. Fraser, who was basely assassinated 
at Delhi. It was raised to his memory by his frioiul Colonel Skin- 
ner. On one side of tlic tonvb, tlie following epitaph is inscribed 
ill golden letters : 

** Tlie remains interred beneath this moihimciit, were once 
animated by as brave and sincere a soul us was over vouchsafed 
to man by his Creator. A brother in friendsliip has caused it to bo 
erected, that when his own frame is dust, it may remain as a me- 
morial for those who can ])avticipate in lamenting the sudden and 
melancholy death of one dear to him as life.” 

“ W I L L I A l\l y R A S K ll , 

Died 2‘Jud March 1835”. 

The following inscrii)tion is on the reverse side of the tomb, 
which is bidlt of wdiitc marble with weeping willows represented 
by letting in carved pieces of semi-precious stones. t 

* The iinperial orb is an omUem of sovereignty, .said to have beoji 
deriv<!d from liyperial Koine,, iind to have been first adornctl witli the cross 
by Constantine, on his conversion to (Jhristianity. This ovl) is a hall of 
gold, cnconipasseil with a band of gems and Inilliunls and surmounted 
Avitb a cross. 

The orb and cross of .St. James’ Church, arc to bo seen in the Delhi 
Museum, as they were brought down by the rebels during the late memora- 
ble mutiny, the former pierced with some bullet .sliots. 

t The tomb was destroyed during the late IiuRln mutiny and ha.s 
been replaced by a plain one of masonry o r marble, or both combined. 
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^ ‘ Deep beneath this marble stouo^ 

A .sj)irit kindi-ed to oiir own, 

Sle(!ps in death’s profoiiiid repose, 

Frec’d from human canss and woes ; 

Like ours his heart, lik<! ours his frame, 

Ite bore on earth a gallant name, 

Frifuidship gives to us the trust, 

To guard the Hero’s honorecl dust.” 

'Boft)re I proceed to enter inti) a few particulars about tlio 
violent death met by Mr. Fraser, I must premise that he was 
Commissioner of the .Delhi Division and Agent to the Covernor 
General of India. He tiiereforo combined in himself, fiscal, judi- 
cial and political functions. Ho was i-(\garded by the Government 
he served as one of its most efiiciciit ollicers, a man of sterling 
worth and unc.xceptionahlc capacity. 

He moreover performed some military duties, inasmuch as he 
was second in command of .iilcinner’s Horse” with the lionorary 
title of Major. There are some curious an<;odotes about his exploits 
in the fi(;ld in a two-fold form. Courageous as he was clever, he 
led liis m(^^l to deeds of daring when the State needed llis ser- 
vices against the cmmiy, and ofhui distinguished liim.self as an ex- 
cellent swordsman. Added to this, he was an unerring sliot and 
with rifle in hand, followed l>y a few horsemen imbued with a 
spirit for the eliasc like; himself, he pursued on horsc-back the 
tiger driven out of bis lair. When tlic animal was brought to 
bay, he jum|)od off llis steed and oiicoimterod the brute on foot. 
Either with his rifle or sword, ho generally succeeded in killing the 
king of the Indian forests. The animal seldom escaped with his 
life and hardly ever without l)(;iiig wounded. On the otlier hand, 
it cannot be said that Mr. Fraser himself or his men, wont “ Scot- 
free” or wiihont some scratches and scars from iSirq)es,'* as 
tigers are facetiously termed in sporting phraseology. 

Mb' thin the extent of his official jurisdiction, Mr. Fraser 
did all the good in liis power, whereby ho rendered himself very 
[)Opular among all classes, particularly with the lower orders, 
whom iio sliieldcd from any attempt at wrong and oppression on 
ilic part of those placed in higher positions in life. Ho was rec- 
koned and adtlressgd in earnest, not in metaphor, as a protector of 
the poor, whom lie offen relieved out of. his private resources, and 
yet was deemed parsimonious in* all tiiat regardccf hiif personal 
comfort. This peculiarity did not deteriorate from, but rather 
adorned, liis excellent character. 

In common with his intimate friend Colonel Skinner, he had 
one or more Cid^lc Farms in the Delhi District, to which ho used 
to pay occasional visits’ to see how they were progressing. In one 
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instance, as he am ved at tho .spot where his farm was situated, 
an old woman belonging to it or to a neighbouring village, seeiiig 
him approaching, called out to him, fixmi a ishort distance, at tJje 
higliest pitch of her voice hOve, Freejun, Frceju)i, thor Gace 
hcayee" literally, Oh ! Fraser, Fraser, thy cow has calved ! At 
this piece of familiarity or rather of rustic briisfpieric (which I al- 
lude to en passani,) lie could not help laughing, but gave the old 
creature a piece of money as a present, tbaukiiig licr at the same 
time lor the interesting and important intelligence ! 

This is an instance of many to show that Mr. Fraser mixed 
with the poorest people, consul te<l their comforts, and ascertained 
their wants in person, to satisfy himself as to how lie could ame- 
liorate their condition or improve their humble pros])octs in life. 

For such a man to have been basely assassinated by an ar- 
rant coward who had not the courage to face Mr. Fraser boldly, 
knowing that he would have fully met his match in a hand-to-hand 
encounter, is a deplorable event in the annals of Anglo-riidian 
history and it may not be uninteresting here to touch upon the 
most prominent features connected with this iiainful occurrence. 

Between the hours of G and 7 r.Mc of the 22nd of March, 
IS.'iri, Mr. Fraser was returning from a visit he had paid the Ra- 
jah of Kishengurh wdio was thoiat Dollii, and while ho was yet 
about three or four hundred paces from the road h'ading to the 
entrance of his house, he met a horseman who turnodjiis horse as 
Mr. Fraser passed and dclihorately .shot him under the shoulder 
blade, with balls or slugs fired from a carbine. Mr. Fraser, who 
was himself on horseback, staggered and fell with a deep groan, 
and died almost immediately. Tliis dastardly deed of blood w’as 
so sudden and unex]>ected that the “-Sowar” or outrider, who acted 
as Mr. Fraser’s orderly on the occasion, had scarcely recovered 
from his fright, when ho descried the assassin galloping off at full 
Speed towards the town, wliicli he contrived to enter before ho 
could he (overtaken. An alarm was forthwith given, the dity 
gates were at once closed, a strict .search instituted, and RJt. 2,000 
were offered on the ])art of Government for the capture of the 
culprit. The perpetrator of the crime could not however b(5 
traced before the lap.se of a few days, when a man of the name of 
Kiirecm Khah, was apprehended under very suspicious circum- 
stiinces. After duo trial, his guilt w'as fully established and on the 
2Gtb August of that year, he underwent the extreme penalty of 
the law. 

-r- T1 m 3 eapturaand cou.’^iction of this indi vidua], led to further 
•. ‘•Mf# -vaaa.-oi' tlie.time residing in the out-skirts of Delhi. 
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results. Ho was reputed to be an exoc'lleut marksman, was high 
in the confidence of Nawab Shiinis-ood-decfi Alimed Khan and re- 
oeivod moreover from this porsoua^m, the consideration and regard 
of an ostensible friend, iiotwithsiandiiig the disparity of their res- 
jioctive positions. TJicre wore besides other good grounds to in- 
fer that he Jiad boon hired to commit tlie atrocious deed. Conso- 
ipicntly, investigations of the strictest nature were instituted by 
the then ^^agistrate, on points involving tiio iinj)lication of the 
Nawab, who was ultimately committed to stand his trial on a 
charge of wilful and premeditated muider, by being a chief insti- 
gator of the act. 


Mr. Colvin, Judge of the then “ Sudder Adawlut” or High 
( \.)urt of Judicature, was specially deputed from Allahabad to 
Di'lhi to institute proceedings connected with this jxarticular 
case. When the Nawab was arraigned, he is said to liave stood 
his trial with that calmness and composure which, but for the 
])alpablG clinractor of the cviilenco, might have gone far to cast 
tlio mantle of innocence over him. lOvery point was sifted, every 
onijuiry made, every statement of the witnesses (particularly that 
of Amiia Meo, wlio being an accomplico, turned King’s evidence) 
rendered ch'ar by cross examinations. In short, every testimony, 
oral, circumstantial and documentary, combined to iirove the Na- 
wall guilty of the crime with which bo was charged, and lie 
Avms aceordi ugly sen tcnccd to snlfer death, a sontenco that was 
suhseijuently conliriuod by the Supremo Government, Sir Charles 
Mctce.lfe, Baronet, having been Provisional Governor G-eneral at 
the time. 


After the termination of the trial and his final condemnation, 
Slnuns-ood-deen was removed to the military cantonments of 
Deihi^ as a tcni[)orary measure towards ensuring liis safe custody. 
Ileio it was that, on his sentence being first annonncocl, the an- 
nonneeiiicnt came on him like an electric shock, for, it seems, he was 
led^away witli the idea that even were he c(»nvictcd, against which 
ho enlojtaincd httpes to the last, his rank and station would shield 
him from capital punishment. It tvas perhaps under such an 
impression that he meditated and accomplished, with greater con- 
(idence, tlie atrocious act that now siimniotied him to the gallows 
and the grave. . • 


Th'eliininary arrangements having been made for the Nawmb’s 
execution, the morning of the 8th Getoher 1835 was fixed for 
carrying it into eftect. As a ju-eparatory step, he was brought 
back at midnidit from cantonineuts nndor a strong guard and 
1)1 need under charge of a Military , o a 
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At length, the morrow dawned and when the rayrt (jf tlie 
sun hegaii to gild the topmost battlements of the town, tliey ex- 
hibited to view the preparations tl)at were made for t,he exceution.. 
About four hundred paces opi>ositc the Cashmere gate, the gal- 
lows were erected, ami through the admirable arrangements of 
the Brigadier, a quadrangle was formed, three sides of which were 
taken up, ono by three regiments of infantry, a second by a cor])S 
of cavalry and another of infantry. The third, facing the side left 
open for the spectators, was plaubsl with artillery, the guns })()inted 
at the crowd, so that any thing like an atteni])t at rescue, of which 
there w'cre some rumours, would have been trustrated with grape 
and canister. lIoAvever, every thing was quiet throughout the 
imprcssix'c scene and not the slightest stir was manifested. 

Before day-break, the Nawaih awoke in his usual s])irits, yet 
calm and composed, and expressed a wish that an ciirlier hour than 
8 o’clock had been fixed for his death. In the meantime how'ever, 
he occu])ied himself with his wonted prayers by the side of his 
priest and then attended to his toilet. Bidween 7 and 8 o’cl(.)ck, ho 
was borne in a palanquin strongly guarded, to the foot of the scaf- 
fold, ascending the steps of which. Ins arms wer<^ pinioned, and when 
the ro}H‘ was about being adjusted round Ids neck, lie urged his 
scruples to Ids person being pidluted by the liands of a swx'ejier. '’^ 
The remonstrance was unheeded for obvious reasons and no sooner 
w'as the noose placed round his nock, and the warrant read for his 
executio!!, a moment after tlie <lrop fell, and thefe hung before the 
public gaze, a native nobleman expiating the heinous crime of 
murder, thus affording a tt;rrihle cxanqde to the turbulent charac- 
ters ,with whom Delhi abounds. 

It may not be out of jilacc to mention hero, tliat after liis body 
had been cut down and made over to Ids relatives for intmanent, 
the lioimrs of mai’tyidom were paid to Ids remains on their being 
conveyed to the burial ground. Moreover, on each succeeding 
anniversary of his exeention, for some years after the (uamt, m.niy 
of the citizens of Dellii used to resort to his grave, with tlie same 
ceremonies that are jicrformed on a pilgi-image to Iho tomb of a 
saint! ’fids sigiiifieant fact goes to show that the slaughter of a 
Christian in cold blood, by a follower of the false projihct, is not 
regarded murder in its strict and literal meaning, but as a me- 
ritorious achievement on the jiart of any Mahomcclan. 

Be this as it may, Nawab Shums-ood-deen, eldest son of Ah- 


Sweepers are ■usually om])loycd on such a duty in Fpdia. Being of 
the lowest “easte” or without any “ caste ” at all, they have no objection 
to undertake an otiice which is spurned by the rest of the natives. 
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rued Buksh Khnii, wns the Jageordar of Forozeporo, tlie town of a 
lari^e disti’ict of tlie xanio name, situated at a distance of sixty miles 
to the south-west of Delhi. He enjoyed a '‘revonne vai-iously csti 
mated at from 3 to 1,000,000 rupees a year. lie was very prodigal 
in liis habits, imprudent in the management of his pecuniaiy affairs 
and gave way to tliat .spirit of extravagance not uncommon among 
young .Mussulmans of rank and fortune. Ilis intei'course with the 
European oiUcers, both Civil and Military, rendered him some- 
what popular amongst tliein, owing to tlie suavity of Ids manners 
and the affable nature of Ids disposition. Ilis popularity amongst 
his own countrymen seemed to lie problematical, esjiecially within 
his own jurisdiction, where he had the power of oppressing his in. 
fej'iui’s with impunity. 

The actual cause of his animosity towards Mr. Fraser and the 
reasons -which induced him to instigate the assassination, will per- 
liaps evc'r remain a mystery. The supposition is that Mr. Fraser 
had, in the faithful discharge of his duty, apportioned to Ameen- 
ood-deen and Zena-ood-<loen, the younger brothers of the Nawab, a 
great jiart of lioharoo, an extensive estate, to which the latter con- 
sidered liimself exclusively entitled and therefoi*e viewed that gen- 
xleman’s act as one of injustice. Others again think that the cause 
was attrihutahle to Mr. Fraser having for some cogent reason, ex- 
cluded the Nawal) from his public Durbars, which Mr. Fraser in 
his cajiacity of Agent to the Oovernor Ccncral of India, was in the 
liabit of holding periodically ; the exclusion being looked upon by 
tlio natives, as one of great indignity. 

The aggregate amount of rewards offered for the ap})reliensioii 
and conviction of the two criminals above indicated, amounted to 
npwai'ds of 37,000 rupees. A little less than two-thirds, was con- 
tributed by mitives, both Mahomedan and Hindoo, th(^ remainder 
by (.'hristians, Colonel Skinner having liimself given 5,000 rnjiees. 

Although Sbums-ood-deen’s moveable and immoveable proper- 
ty had eselieated by law to the State, a suitable provision was, 
nevertheless, made for his family. 
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Early on the morning of the 25th February 1838, wo left 
the imperial city and proceeded on our way to the next stage, which 
was Alleeporo, at a distance of tou miles. A regiment of native 
infantry formed a guard of honor and a battery of artillery was 
drawn out to fire a salute for the Governor General on his leaving 
Delhi. 

The Cantonments wore close by and aro well sitimted, some 
of the houses tenanted by the officers occu])ying very eligible sites 
and assuming an air approaching the 2 )ictures(pio, as well from 
the groves scattered around as from the liillocks in the neighbor- 
hood. 

At Biroutah, distance ten miles, where we came to on the same 
evening, a groom attached to our camp was murdered, in endeavoring 
to rescue one or two brass \itcnsils from the hands of a r<d)ber. As 
the murder took place in the vicinity of the cam]), pursuit was im- 
mediate which the ruffian however eluded. llol)beiy to a minor 
extent was perpetrated elsewhere in earn]), for two or three indivi- 
duals found pro])erty to a small amount abstracted from their tents. 
This camp, like all large camps of its kind, is a harbor for tliievcs 
and robbers, Mdio on various pretexts, offering themselves cither as 
laborers or camp followers, watch every opportunity of committing 
thefts. 

We cainq to Goiiour on the 2Gth February, and on our way 
passed Soneput, a large village situated on high mounds detached 
h*om one" another. They looked like little fortifications adajded to 
ages past, •when refi-actory feuds were the order of the day and 
when security * from pluuder and ra])ine, was attained only within 
strongholds and towering walls. The inhabitants of Soneput any 
its vicinity were collected in several groups watching with anxiet- 
the approach of the “Lord Sahib” and even continued their enqui- 
ries for him after ho had passed. So little is plaiujLcss suited to 
native notions of grandeur and pomp, that they did not expect to 
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SCO the Governor General of all India, pass by in a carriage and 
four, w'itii a few troopers following liiin. Nothing less than a splen- 
did cortege, even on the most ordinary occasions, will do for them. 

On the 27th February we travelled to Sooinalka in the usual 
monotonous stylo, with no particular occurrence or any thing 
worth recording ; and on the 28th Idem we came to Paneeput. 
The roads up to this ],>laco were tolerably good, though heavy for 
draught cattle and wheeled conveyances. A great part of Panee- 
put is now in ruins. It was doubtless well fortified in its time, 
but by a succession of sanguinary scenes and warlike operations, 
followed by the destructive eifects of neglect, it has reached ita 
present state of decay. Our tents were on an open convenient 
spot beyond the town, and the cf)untry around, although very 
level, did not seem to bo profusely cultivated, 

Panee])ut is rendered famous by two desperate battles that 
were fougiit for the empire of Hindustan, History states and tra- 
ditions ahirm, that Sultan Haller and Ibrahim Lodi the Pathaii 
emperoi-, mcasiired swor<ls some 300 years ago, at the head of 
their respective armies, the struggle for sway terminating with 
fall of the latter and tlie total discomfiture of his martial follow- 
fu-s. AVitli Ibraliim Lodi emled the I’athan dynasty, and that 
of the Afogul commenced in tiie person of “ Timoor-lnng.” The 
other battle was fought at a ciimparativcly recent period, said 
to have . Inaui al)out se.venty-siiven years ago. The combatants 
on this occasion Were Mabunu'dans and Malirattas. Tlte Mahrat- 
ta army consisted of about 85,000 horse and foot soldiers, a great 
])arc of the former lieing Piudarces'^ to the number of 15,000 men. 
Tiiis forc!g w iih a train of 200 pieces of caiuiou, besides rocket 
cor[)s and camel swivollcrs, was commanded by the noted Bliow 
8i(lli:isiva. The confederate Mahomedan forces aggregated 
about 80,00(), botb horse and foot, with eighty pieces of ord- 
nance, all luulor the command of Ahtiu'd Shall Abdalii. It was 
said Lhat lie bad with him a body of Alfghaus of the Ilooranee 
trijjc, who were reckoned to he particularly well mounted oil 
liursesjif the Turkish breed. For a little more than two months 
both the armies lay entrenched opposite one another, engaging in 
loose skirmislies, in which the Dooranees genet ally prevailed. 
The Mahratta army at length, harassed by a want of supplies, 
Siillied out liud gave battle, wluui a seveye but equal cf*ntest was 
maiutaiijod Iroin morn till notm. However, the* ciAu instance 

* A race of freebooters who swa-pt gre.at portions of Hindustan with 
their [iredatory excursions, until extenuiuated'l^y the eneigetic measures 
which the IMur(|jjis of Hastings adopted. They were mostly, if not altoge- 
ther, Mahrattas, and engaged themstilves in cases of emergency as mercena- 
ry soldiers. 
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of the Peisliwa’s son, Biswas Rao, a youth seventeen years old, 
having received a mortal wound in the midst of the light, paraliz- 
ed the courage of the Malirjittas. A panic ran thi'ough the 
whole force with marvellous rai)idity and tiio men composing it 
fled in dismjiy in every direction. 

It is extraordinary how a grain sometimes destroys the 
eqiii[)oise of scalt;s e<pially balanced. A body of men lighting 
with valor and ferocity at one moment and then yielding them- 
selves to a feeling of terror, because a youth in power ha])y)ons to 
be slain, marks not only the depressing ami disastrous eitects ot a 
sudden panic but shows how ill regulate<l and devoid of discipline 
the army must have been, to have taken to flight for such a rea- 
son. 

It is said that out of 500,000 men who composed the bulk 
of the Mahrattas present, including cann) followers and their fa- 
milies, the greater portion were killed in the pursuit and no less 
th.an 40,000 taken prisoma'S ; even tlie peasantry nut hesitating 
to put to dcatli such .as came in their way, ])robahly in retribution 
for the excesses committed by (he I*iiidaivc‘s. Many of the pri- 
Bouers were subsequeutly murderetl in cold blood, the Mahoinc- 
daus averring that they thus ])Vopitiat(;d the favor and secured 
the mediation of their prophet, oii behalf of tinanselves, their 
wives and their children. 

If there is any thing that can sharjKm the .blade for a san- 
guinary purpose, it is most assuredly higotted fanaticism, such as 
must have roused the veJigeaiicc of the Moslem, when lie slew 
those helpless captives of war. 

Such arc the occurrences which stamp Panec])ut with equal 
fame and ignominy. Tlicro “ wJua'o tlie green grass waves 
over each feidile spot” at the jiresent day, arc perhaps the se- 
pulchres of thoiiKands who fell under tlie^ Malioinedan sword 
and scimitar. The merciless sabre spared none, but acted like a 
scythe that mows dov/u all in its progress, from the overburdened 
and ripened sheaf of corn, to the early shoot which has not yet at- 
tained matniity ; for it is supposed that of the 500,000 persons, 
there were wonuaiand (*liildr<ai wlio followttd the footsteps of those 
nearest and dearest to them, in the certain liopo that numerical 
Bn])eriority; oiutlieir side '^'ould piisure them vict(;ry. Victors 
and vaiifpilslied are alike buried in oblivion, their glory gone, 
their exploits like themselves buried in an unhallowed grave. 

\Vc left Pancepui for (loronnd.di, distance ten miles, on the 
1st March. In the vicinity of our encampmeut wab a massy piece 
of masotiry, which forms the entrance to a s<|uare enclosure now 
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oocnpiod by huts and mud hou.sca. I ohtainod a good view of the 
camp and the country from a neighbouring hillock, but was not 
allowed to enjoy the sight long, from the clouds of dust that kept 
rising about us. We were glad on this account to retire to the 
cover of our tents. 

Wc came to Kurnaul on the 2ud ]\farch after travelling 
twelve miles. A marked improvement was observable in the as- 
pect of the country, both in verdure and wood. This change was by 
no means iinacct)untablc, as we fell in with a canal which fertilizes 
this ])art of the district. It is called the “■ Shah Nuhr” and has 
an old fashioned but strong bridge of masonry thrown over it. 
Soch ai'c; its fertilizing ellects, that as far as the eye could follow 
its course, it was invariably marked by the herbage and foliage 
which sja'ang np on its sides. The refreshing verdure which was 
here so ahuudant, forme<l tjuite a contrast with the general dreari- 
ness of many ])ortions of tlie country near Kurnaul. 

About the most conspicuous ohj("ct at Kurnaul is its Church, 
which is a fine building and contrically situated, heitig thus con- 
ducive to the eonvenience of ofllcers and })rivatc soldiers, whoso 
houses and barracks .are l)iiilt .around at some distance. Station- 
ed liere are Cavalry, Artillery, Plnropcain and Native lufaiitry, .and 
the parade ground every morning presents an interesting and live- 
ly s])eetaele.'^ 

We hft Kurianl on the 8ih of the same month, after a stay 
there of six days and travolled to Lucknowtoe, distance lirteen 
miles, d’hc country between the two stages was veiy interesting 
ami the vordiii’e it liere .assumes is so very general, that it meets 
tlio (\yc in all diiaaitions, and this pleasantness of the prospect is 
heightetK'd on. all sides by groves of largo trees, pi-inei})ally tlie 
mango. There is a considerable imju'ovenKait in the state of 
the roads, exe<5j)t hei’o ami tljere, where they have been cut u]) by 
the rains and have not been re})aircd. Two canals are met with, 
or rather one crossing onr course twice in its meanderingvS, span- 
ncA b;^ small neat l)ridgo.s, ap})ended to which are sluices and 
dams, to divert the vater into the fields by means of minor 
conduits and acpieduets. 

Trav(dled to Kayrah, fourteen miles, on tlio 0th, through coun- 
try much like what we passed ItiTore, fich and luKurig.nt. Tlie 
fresh breeze was exhilarating and the trip was pleasant and 
agreeable. A journey on horseback is always preferable, as it 
affords one, opportunities of diverting his mind by the fi'ccpiont 
change of scene .and varied objects of observation. In a })alan- 

* The milit.ary cautoi..;U!nt at this station has long since been done 
away with and traiisferre<l lo Uniballa. ^ 
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quin, tlicso advantages arc entirely lost when travelling with n 
large cam}), whicli is an invariable moving barrier to the view, 
An elepliant is still better, owing to the elevation and the distant 
view it commands over the surrounding ciuintry. 

The farther north we proceed in this direction, the fresher 
and more vei'dant does the country appear. The extent and lux- 
uriance of the cultivation indicate greater fertility of soil, in spite 
of the pn'.valence of drought aiul its concomitants, which only 
very r'ecently proved a scourge to many parts of Hiiidoostaii. 
The condition of the people here is much hetbu' than that observ- 
able in many places lower down to the south-east. 

Wo came to Saliarunpore on the morning of the 10th March, 
distance about thirteen miles. The road to Saharuiiporc and 
other roads branching off in its neighlxuirhood, are decidedly some 
of the best in India, 'fbey wind through groves of trees, amidst 
which ai’o situated a few houses that thus wear a very pictur- 
esque appearanc(\ 

Saharim})oro is a pretty little station and is moreover tho 
scat of the Go^’orumcnt Botanical g:u-(lcn, something on tho plan 
of the one in the neighhour]ioo<l of ('alcutta. It is very taste- 
fully laid out, and when we arrived we foiiiiil it kept very clean 
and in excellent conilition. It tlxai formt'd quite a sylvan scene. 
Kows of rose ti'ces and bed.s of flowering shiaihs, wilii parforres of 
rare ]>1 ants, were seen in all directions, ami tlx? •gfa/od hot-lioiiso 
was full of the most cinious exotics. Ov<‘r and around these and 
by the sides of the several seri)entino walks, towered majestic 
foiTst trees casting their urabragtjous branches over some acres of 
fertile soil. It may well be conceived that the vegetable kingdom 
took a prominent place and asserted no little importance, within 
this area. There was a diversity t>f objects for the spectator to 
admire, if ru)t to study, and the garden was consequently tho 
centre of attraction during our short .sojourn at Saharunporo. 

At one end, a plot of gi-ound under a shady spot and enclosed 
with rails, was occupied by a few (dk.s and other s})(;cimcns of tho 
antlered race. The creatures seemed quite tame and sought footl 
from our hands by coming up to the railng and tlu-iistiug out their 
muzzles. ,Not far from tliis was a .strong wooden cage with two 
young tigers. * They j)aced up and down their narrow prison with 
wild dignity, and when approached, growled with a ferocity signi- 
ficant of the most savage iiitentions, if only left at liberty to caii-y 

* A substantial building has since been added, for a fAlieseum to exhi* 
bit botanical products, and is now about the best thing in the garden* 
Many iinpleTncuts of husbandry on an improved pl.au are also to be seen in it- 
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llie promptings of their nature into execution. Their cage w.as 
too small for tlicm ami their custody within so limited a space is 
likely to injure the health of these animals. However, the elks 
and deer wci'e Ixdter oil' in this respect. Thc}’’ had room enough 
to bound and skip at pleasure. 'Pwo black bears from the neigh- 
bouring hills were cliaincd to two trees. '^I’hey seemed ditrerent 
from the ordinary kind and were generally lying prostrate with 
th(!ir snouts and heads lud in the embrace of tlu'ir arms. These 
and an encaged porcu]>ine, made up tlui number of quadrupeds 
that are perhaps to form the nucleus of a menagerie, that may ul- 
timately better deserve the name.* 

This very laudable institution was, it seems, originally found- 
ed by Nawab Zabila Khan, about A. 1). 1779, foi* what pur[) 0 SG 
it was primarily dt^signed, is not sulliciently known, whether to 
encourage and diiruse a taste for botany or meridy to gratify a 
])crsonal fancy for gaiahming. Any-bow, the Nawab contributed 
towai’ds its [U'osperity, byendowingit with the revenne of some vil- 
lages for its support and for the payment of its establishment. He 
placed the general conduct and control of both under the superin- 
tendence of a resp(Hit!il)le native of intellig(mce, j)erhaps a practi- 
cal botanist. I say prartiniJ^ for the? native's have not yet redu- 
ced tli(^ scieuee of botany to a regedar thooretical sysUun, nor 
have tlu'.y studied to classify ti-ees ami plants as did liiiiiieus and 
()th(!r celebrated botanists among the continental nations. 

From its peeu*liar position, and the nature of the soil at 
Saharuuiairc', the garden is well adapted for experiments in bota- 
ny. The Himalayas may .safedy pour down on its wide surface, 
the rich stores of L’omotm, Cores and Flora — its elimato being 
somewhat of a mcidiuni bedween that of the snowy rc'gions of 
tlie north and the warm and vai-iable one of the ])lains further 
south. Thence, they may he; gradtially transfei-red to tenqiora- 
turcs of a lower or liigher degree, the ditlieulty of trans- 
planting trees and shruhs indigenous to the Tlinialayas being 
tluft considerably facilitated by the oxistcnicc of tliis garden. 
The diSTsemination over the eontiuemt of Furopc, of these rare and 
foreign tree’s (fjieigu when viewcsl in relation to Fu\‘oj>e.) Juay ho 
of incalculable bemht, particularly as the advanced state of steam 
communication, must render comparatively easy, an intercourse be- 
tween tlie learned in this .scicneo, {Shoilld eduexatiot. ami example 
arouse the entei-prize and energy of the natives, the botanical 


The meiiagrne in *-iul>ryo has long since been abandoned, I believe 
l>ecan.se it forinr-d a Kupia fluous it^an of expenditure and not in consoiiancH 
with the ol>je('t m.iiTitainbig the garden, which is exclusively iatcaded 
tor botanical purposes. 
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ficicnco nf Enrnpo may ho siicoG.ssfn//y intuoSiicoO throughout 
Hiuiloostin. India in this rospocfc as in many others, lahonrs 
under serious disadvantages. Wliilo European nations in an ad- 
vanced state of civilization, are able to gratify their thirst for 
stfientific pursuits with unremilAing labor and ])erscvcrancc ; UTid 
little is left, to the Irjtanist but to reduce to practice, the tlicory 
of which he is already master ; in India generally speaking, its 
theory too has been almost a nonentity. The exertions of some 
with a l)otanical turn of mind and tln^ encoiiragciiient alForded by 
an enlightened and liberal government, will doubthrss go far to 
supply the great, d(^si<lerata of botanical institutions over tiie coun- 
try. Ilengal and the North West Pr have set worthy 

examples in the Calcutta and Saharunpore gardens, and it is hoped 
that Southern and Central India will follow their fuotstc[)s. 

Captain Cautley, the Superintendent of the Doab canals, has 
been very fortunate in making a veiy imj)Oitant and interesting 
discovery of fossils, lie has contributed them to tlio Pritish 
museum, and they will <]oubtless [»rov(i a grand accession to that 
repository of ein-iosities. I)iscov(M-ii>s of tliis <lescrij)t ion, by talent- 
ed iudividvials like the al>ove <.){lii;er, ar<^ no doubt the most acc<;p- 
table boons that can be conferred on the scicnt.ilic world. 

The first belt of hills, known as the Sewalic or Snb-TTimalayan 
range, is seen from hence with tolerable distinctness, while behind 

iC 

“ Piles upon piles, in wild confusion rise. ” 

and present to the view an o<ld mixture of sliades according to the 
.state of tiiC atmosphere. J'iveii at this distance, the elevation of 
that vast range of immntains and the extent tluy (»ccuj)y, impress 
the mind with a sense of their majesty and grandeur. The last 
jMiige, which is the hvast distinctly seen, is ocoAsiojially enveloped 
in a misty vapor that makes it a])pear only like a wiiite streak on 
the liorizou. 

At Saharun])oro, there is a small and plain fortification which 
is now used for the custody of the jn-isoners wlio are confined in a 
jail Imilt in the inbn-ior i)f it. This affm'ds a double protection 
against escape. The main entrance is over a . draw-bridge of a 
larger sizg than three others' which also lead to it. Tlie bastions 
are not nwunted with ])ieces of cannon, nor do(Js it a])poar that 
there is any necessity for tliis precaution. Tlic ])ossibiliiy of unto- 
ward events, would hardly wanunt any extensi ve jn-cjiarations to 
seenve this pkujo tVoni siege, fur its conqtarative insignifieanci' from 
si/e arul st ructure, would at best form but ii temjiorary defence 
against even an ordiuai y enemy. 
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At 3 o’clock on the nftornoon of the 10th March, (the day of our 
aniva! Lore,) a “durbar" or Jcvco, was announced, intended 
exclusivity for the rece})tion of natives. The Cilovenior Ci'iicral’s 
“ Uarbar" tent of extensive dimensions, was spread with wliite 
clotli over country cai-pets, after the fusliion of the east, and imme- 
diately ill front of the main entrance was laid out the !:rtato carpet 
about ten feet square, made of crimson velvet with rich gold 
embroidery worked throughout in the form of the lotus tlower, 
while the borders were taken up with figures of fishes, I'ec. On 
this was placed tlie State chair, the cushion and back lined with 
crimson velvet also, and the wood-work richly gilt, the arms sup- 
jiorted by etligies of lions in nuniature and the legs ending in paws 
of this noble animal. A footstool of the same materials and made 
to match, stood in its place. To the right and left of this State 
chair, chairs of the ordinary description were ai‘ranged in semi- 
cii-cles. On one side of this spacious tent was another of a smaller 
si/.(' litted up as an ante-room (if 1 may so term it^ where the 
natives were to assciublo jirior to their being presented to His 
Lordsliii), and contiguous to it was t^lui tent used as the “ Tvshch 
Khana " oi- wardrobe, 'riiis was intended for the interchange of 
])resenti and tlio investiture of “ Kliillalsd or robes of honor. 

Among the natives to he pri'sentcd were two very respectable 
looking hikhs, wlio were said to have come from Kytlml, another 
of the “ proti'cted Sikh states,” Some respectable looking Moosiil- 
mans also took seat^s according to tlieir rank ; and all had evident 
marks of anxiety depicted on their faces, to see the greatest man of 
our Indian empire, 

’fhe main street formed by the tents, was lined with bodies of 
Infantry and (’avaliy. The Governor Cenerars own tents being 
on tlie opi)osite side of tlu; street, facing the juiblie or State tmits, 
he walk'od across to tlie latter, and his band struck up the national 
anthem, while the tro()[)s saluted him as lu; passed. His Lordslii|> 
(in tihe midst of his aidi's-di'-eam]) and followoil by a train of otlier 
iniliiary and civil officers .asseml)leil for the occasion) jiroceeded to 
the tonUof audience and took his accustomed seat. Ills chii'f Se- 
cretary and Interjnvter, iMr. W. H. Maenaghten (the late Sir 
William) sat on hi.s light, and the i-cst of the parly seated them- 
selves on the chairs which I have alreaily de.')eribed as si'ini-circu- 
larly arrangi'd from the l ight and left of tiie (loveinoi’ General’s 
seat. 11 is Lordship’s servants were dressed in scarlet liveries and 
took their posts, some at the entrance of the durbar tent, with 
sjKiars and silver maces, and others behind the chair of State, wdtli 
fans and “ ckowrirs.”* 

* 111 India, “tdiowricH” from tlieir extreme flexibility were originally 

(le.sigued to keep ulf Hies, but owing to their fieijueiit usc,_^ have become a 
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Tlie Deputy Secretary, Mr. II. W. Torrens, first introduced a 
Sikli chiefUihi who, after preseiitin^,^ liis ^^Nuzzur’ or ofloring, to the 
Governor (ieiieral, was invited to sit to his riglit. A tew ininutes 
coniphinentary intercliange of questions and answers took place 
whtni he was asked to retire to tlie Toi^hch KJiana, wliere he was 
decked out in a Khillut wJiich consisted of a rich robe and turban. 
For this mark of distinction, lie presented a second “ ” 

and resumed liis scat. While a few additional (piestions and 
answers pa^ssed, one or two sets of jewels were presented to liim 
and on the ceremony being obser veil, of giving him “ Pa/*'’ and 
Atr ,” — (the betel leaf aial etto of roses) as is usual on such oc- 
casions when the visitor is about n'tii-ing or is expected to jotire,— - 
he took liis leave and dc‘]>arted. It is to be noticed that the pn;- 
sents and the distinction conferred on the ilajah, were in tho lirst 
instance met gifts on his ]tart (d'ccpial or gi’cater value, com- 
posed (jf trays of brocades and otliei* rich stutfs, bedsides a match- 
lock, a bow, an elephant and two lu>rses, which were reciprocated 
by articles of ahnost a similar description on behalf of the govern- 
ment. 

The practice of iina'sting with Khilhds, is to some extent 
justly de[iV('Cated and considered as even highly ridiculous in a 
civilized nation. That it is so, there can be no ()ue.stiou, l.)ut tho 
constitution of the Indian govcunmejit is based so n)iu;h on a. sti'ict 
adliereiua' to tho <‘nstonis (;f the country and to tho piavileges 
enjoyed by the dilh.rent class(\s of subjects it governs, that the 
light in which such a certanony may Ixs viewed, is of little ini[)ort- 
ainx', so long as it is e<jngeniid with tla' fe(‘lings of the penjilo. 
Fducafion will do nnich to eradicat(i pivjudiccs, religious, moral 
and social, and until it is sulheiently diifused, the subversion of 
ancient customs a.nd deej)ly rooted habits cainiot be expeeted. 

Other vSikh chieftains from the protected 8ikh States, came'in 
their tui'u a)id the same ceremonies Avore observed on their en- 
trance and exit. One of two chiefs (Ui this o<a-asion, was a good 
looking man, with a stout well pi'oportioned frame, a manly ,faco 
and a llowing beard — he xvas the beau-ideal ol an eastern warrioi. 
^I'he other seemed once to have possessed similar advantages of 
form and feature, and in his earlier years was perhaps as good a 
man as his conipaniun. 

The sadden alteration which a Khillut mak(‘s in the appear- 
ance ofa})(;rson thus inv(i.ste<l, places him in an anomalous position, 
and ])roud as he is of the honor, he is nevertheless almost ashamed 
to meet the gaze of the public in a character as Ludicrous as it is 

8(at of State appciidagu for all occasions, wlicthcr at ilurbara or in i)ro- 

CCt-BioilS. 
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n()vel. Tlio plain attiro with whicli he is ongiiiall}' clothed, is 
^^onK'iilln's covered over with a M])angled costume, whicli is ])crhaps 
forehoito the stylo of dress usually worn by such persons, and when 
lie eincrifos and joins his retinue, his followers are scarcely able to 
restrain thcnjisfdves from titterini' and i^dgL^dini^ at the rapid transi- 
tion wide]} their master has und<‘ri,muo, and the ii-onical congratu- 
lations of his frieinls arc laughable. 

Amongst others that were presented to Mis Lordship in the 
usual order of things, was a lad of about twelve years of age ; the 
son of itajah K hooshial Singh, and a hue well behaved boy he 
was. lie entered the Durbar with a freedom of manner which his 
age hardlyhvarrant(Ml, 'I'liore was something very i)repossessiiig in 
his appoaituice. Ilo saluted the Governor Gemu-al and the rest 
around, witli voay good gra<n;, and tlien took Ids ap])ointcd seat 
after presenting the usual He answered with appro- 

pri'ib; readiness, a series of (piestions put to him, aiid the occasion- 
al smile which ]»hiyod on the Governor G-eneral’s countenance, 
showed iliat His Lordship w.is w(‘l) ploa.sed wntli the lad and Ids 
behaviour. In fact, every one seemed so. Ih-esents were exchang- 
ed in his case also, nor was the distinctive badge of a Kliillut 
omitted. The Durbar closed with a tew of less rank being 
likewise Introtluced, and some of them, in lieu of the Ivhillut, 
receivfal ;m honorary lu'a.d (lrc.ss only, whilst others were disrnis.scd 
with barc'ly the Pan and Afr. 

The regularity* and order with whicli the Governor General’s 
•can}p is daily ])itchc(l, eondnee consi(lera,bly to the comfort and 
conveniene.e of those who are its ticcnpants and eontrihnte much 
to its appearance A very broad main street is first formed 
uccuj)it'd on both sides by the lai-gest touts in camp, the centivi 
of one line heing taken uj) by the Governor General’s State and 
dining tents, while tlie centre of the otbor line just pj>t>osite, is 
occupied l)y His Lordship’s jiersonal or piivate tents (fivo or six 
in uund)or) enclosed with JLffnuals or canvas walls. ’Ihe two lines 
th(.*n branch olF into minor but eqnaliy regular streets, etich lino 
being c*v}m]}oscd of tents according to their sizti, gradually subsid- 
ing into till? smalle.st of tlie kind. The intermediate spaces 
are of course very fre<[m>ntly taken up by the servants’ tents, 
which with tlvc practice of accomuuHlating horses, ^c. in the 
immediate neighlrnrhood of the owner.s, • is the only irt-egularity 
that is ob.servablcj, but this (foes not at all militate against the 
order of the teut.s, Jior doe.s it afieot the main street ■which is 
invariably kept clear of all these abstructious. The camp vicw'od 
en masse, wears tiie appearaiico of a sinali canvas town and from 
an eminence Mie roup is very striking, particularly if tlie 
back ground is composed of hills, or a large grove or forest of 
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trcc.'^f which gives (i homitiftil effect to the piGtiiies(jiionoss of the 

scene. 

TJio nth of March formed a quiet halt. The day following 
was past in the noisy occupation of dividing the camp. VVliile a 
part is to accompany the Oovornor (leneral, (i. e . his imnuMliate 
suite and a small office cstahlishmont), to Simla via Dehra Doon 
and Mussoorie hy a north-easterly route, the rest is to go with 
(leneral (lasemont direct to Simla, following the usual north-west- 
erly course. This is a salutary arrangement as it will materially 
facilitate the tr;uisj>ort of bag and baggage, from Barh at the foot of 
the hills, up to Simla itself, whereas were the whole camp to go 
togihher, a much greater confusion would be the conse(pionco, by 
reason of the insutliciency of porters to meet so extemsive a de- 
mand for them. None but those who have been in such a camp 
as the one I am alluding to, can have the most distant conception 
of the numerous wants of this itinerant town. 

riaving passed the 1 4th of March in a halt, in order to see 
tlio (Jovernor (lencrars division of tlie camp .sef)aratod from ours 
we left tlnMJivil station of Saharunpore early this morning for 
Chilkanah, eleven miles. The town of Suhaiainporo, through 
which we had to pass this morning, had nothing torecoinmcmd 
A mile or more beyond, there are some vacant “ bells of arms,” 
which formed a token of some tnilitary station having existed hen? 
before but now looked like -so many islets in the midst of a green 
ocean of waving fields in a flourishing conditioVi. fl'hey are per- 
haps used as granaries at the present day or occuj)ied by the 
agriculturists. The j)ros]>ectof the hills was grand i]i the extromo, 
tile eye was strained to follow the interminable riilg(?s, till the 
view died awa}’’ in a mist which seemed to overcast the horizon. 
In our course this morning, wo mot W'ith another winding of 
the canal which flowed here somewhat boist(?rously. Our tmits 
woi-e to-day pitehed on good ground, level and loss dusty than 
usual, but the camp was diminished and seemed somewhat 
liumbled by tin? departure of the (lovenior (xoneral and his suite?. 

On tl»e Both March we ]>rocceded to Booreah, nine miles from 
Chilkanah. We rose earlier than usual and as the moou sliono 
almost as bright as day, we availed ourselves of her profus(? light 
for the imn-ning’s trip. We wore a])prehcnsivo of being o\'ertakcn 
by rain owdng to the state of the atmosphere and the cloudy as- 


* Since this account was written, Suharunpere lias increased in impor- 
tance, owing to its now feeing a second class Uaiiw'ay station with several 
new buildings erected tor liailway purposes. ft is likewise the point 
from wliich travellers diverge en ronffi to Dehra Doon, Mussoorie and 
L(M)rkee. Jt has a line and cMunniodlous Dawk JiuugaloW and tlierc are 
a couple of good Hulcls at the place. 
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ppct of the sky. As the day advaneed, vre observed the hills gra- 
dually becoming visible. AVe had to cross four or/lvm strearnlots ou 
our way, over one of which there was a neat woo<hm bridge. Ue- 
yoiid, was an oxtonsivo lied of sand througli which ran a fordable 
rivnlct. The roads continue in a bad state but tlu^ country around 
is interesting and is considerably beautified by the hills to the 
north, llooresh is a somewhat large village with one or two 
good looking “ Serais.” A few Sikh inhabitants whom wo saw, 
were distinguished from the rest by their peculiar cast of counte- 
nance, their martial air, their singiihir turbans, loose trowsers 
tucked u]) to the knees, and arms of sword and shield or the 
long spear. 

We met this morning a small body of ])ilgrims travelling 
frtun Puttiala to llurdwar, a celebrated place of [)ilgriinag(5 among 
the Hindoos and Avhero one of tin; Jargost aium;d fairs in India is 
held. It Seems that tho elements of an liidi:in fair exist there to 
an unusual extent, wliieh oven the powers of the imiiginatioii can 
not realize, and can only be conceived by those who have been eye- 
witnesses of this grand gatlua'ing of men from various p;irts of 
India. llurdwar is about threo days journey from Ilooreali fur foot 
passcngci’s. 

Onr tents wore pitched amidst a giwc of mango trees, which 
being in blossom, im[»r('gnat('d tli(‘ atmospbere Avitli a jileasant 
odour, ^rito day ^vas cloudy and made the wisilhcr loss disagreo- 
able than it otherwise might have licen. Tho morinings arc ge- 
nerally men; or loss pleasant and atl'ord great to.mptation.s to a 
stroll abroad either on foot or on horseback. We saw an old 
building at Boorcah called, I belh've, the Jlung Aluhal, which is 
Saiil to have been built during tlie reign of Shah delnui. There 
is nothing imposing in it, and although wanting ro])air, it is in 
a- better state tbiin might Iiavi^ been ex]»octed. A Zemindar, in bot- 
t(a* cireumsiances than his neighbours, and styling lnms(df a liajah, 
occupied the ])lace, whudi precluded our examining tho interior. 
Fitnn a noighbouriug hillock, a good view was obtained of the 
earn}) formed under a grove surrounded by patches of liop}>y plan- 
tations. 

On the IGth March we travelled fifteen miles to Marwali, 
where onr tenbs were conveniently loc* d/nl on a ])lain near one or 
twa) smali gardens. Tho fort an*d tov .1 of Ahihnn ap]>ca^Vom tliis 
distance like white s]>eeks on the hill on which they are built. 
The country is daily becoming more and more undulating, and the 
increase of sinuosities, woods, groves and copses, are evident indi- 
cations of an »p})roa.cb to that immense barrier of mountains to tho 
north, the mighty Himalayas. Game abounds in this place, and it is 
said that we are not far from tlio haunts of bears^^ leopards and 
even tigers. 
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The 17th March brought ns to Naraingiirh, distance fiUoen 
miles, over roads winding thronglt brusli-wood spi’cad about tiu', 
conntiy. A jiart of tlic dry bod of a rivan*, ailordcd ns an op 
portMnity of having a pleasant canter ovei- the sand. The rugged 
and craggy sides of the hills and tlioir peaks are becoming more and 
more disUnct. On appnriehing these stnpendous ridges, the com- 
bined elh'ct of woods and luxuriant liehls of grain, whicli extend to 
the foot of the hills, is very pietnrosqnc. Our camp was pitched 
on a beautiful spot nca.r some shady trees. The day was very 
dusty in consequence of a strong breeze that blew through one 
tents. If any thing is di.sagrceahlo on a jonrtjey, it is most as- 
suredly dust. It jH'i'vmles and covers every thing, while there 
is no providing against the evil. 'fho day ]>aascMl off in. this 
unpleasant state but towards iiigbtfall the wind began to f^bate a 
litth', when 1 was glad to move out of my tent to breathe tla^ 
fresh ail. T ohsia'v'od two or three larg(? fir(;s on the summits of 
some of the mountaiiiN. They ajipeared to increase or diminish 
according to the density or otherwise of the atmosphere, or ac- 
cording to the extent of fuel that llie devouring and destnicti va; 
element had to consunus 'fo clear s])ots for cultivation, the na- 
tives of the lulls are known to set lire to portions of the pine and 
fir forests, and by this means obtain eligible patches of land for 
agricultural pur^ioscs. The combustion is I'apid and considerably 
enliancc'd by the oily naturi'. of the sap tliat exists in and exudes 
fi'oni the tiunk and bark of the hr and ])inc, so a-l.)\nulaut in tlie 
vieiiiity of the “ snow-ea])pe(l towers.” d' he fires at this dislanee, 
at so amazing a height, ha<l a singularly striking elibel, apjiearing 
ut times like phosplioric tluid floating in the air. 

We had to go on the 18tli March to Itaci'pore, dist.anec ele- 
ven miles. Ilatl loads, \'ai‘ieil a little from yi'sterday’s trip hy in- 
tervening' sinuosities, d’his is no great impediment or inconve- 
nicnei te tliosi' travidling on hors'd)aek or in light vi'lneles, hut it 
endangers tlamsafety of carts heaxily laden, d'ho poor bullocks 
with their goraled hides and twisted tails, an; the most ill nsi'jl of 
all the animal ereatimi in tliese jonniies, and tlie liindqos who 
pretend to hold (hem saciaM], are not baekwai'd in laei;rating the 
haeks of tliesc poor creatunxs with their uumereiful thongs, d’hese. 
animals have, been known to fall to the ground Vy tAu;ir exertions 
and exj'.ire on the s))ot, w.ldle others sit down very leisurely and 
in S])it(;^' the blows and abuse wliieh arc liberally lavished on 
them hy tJieir drivers, remaa’ii almost imniovabh.>. I saw a few 
instaiu-es of thi'so ttaday and wondered howg with t hese clumsy 
earts and tlK'ir still more clumsy wheels, they could [u’oi;eed at all 
througii oceasioual beds of sand. The bullocks strgiii every nerve 
to acconijilish tlieir task. Carts arc very usele.ss velncles for any 
thh;g like ia|^id journie.s, and only answer tolerably well wlicn 
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sliori niarclies of less than ten or twelve miles occur. Camels tire 
far better and are <jjenerally vuiy much cheaper in every way, 
more expeditious a.iid |)erhaps safer. 

Although tlio <listance of eleven miles to Rarngliur seems ex- 
ceedingly sh<n t, yo.t the had roads we luul to go ovm- on the lOih 
of March, rendei'ed this morning’s trip irksome and equal to more 
than twenty miles on a plain surface. The sinoiisities were so 
great and so numerous, and in many jdnees the roads so narrow, 
that to gallop away and csc:i.pc the volumes of dust which enve- 
Ioj)ed us, was (piite out of the quesiion, pari icularly as our course 
was invariably iut<‘rru[>ted by carts, caitiels and other impedi- 
ments, d’o-day we began to lose siglit of tin; high chain of bills 
liiat we bad in view yesterday and a, 11 that now r(‘mains heforo us 
is a low ridge of, if 1 mistake, not, the Sewalic range. Wo 
expect to xvind round a ]>art of this and probably come again to a 
sudden and hue view of the Himalayas. 

On the 20th Alarcli, wo bad oidy seven miles to trav(d to 
Alunnee Majra, wbicdi place belongs to a Sikh Kajali namcfl (.b; 
vnrdlnm Singh, who in llie luxart of !iis litth; town, lives in a for- 
titied })hicc* of rude a,nd irregular construction, 'fhe Sikhs lu'ixi 
are very civil and in ])oiiit of courtesy surj)ass the inhabitants of 
many towns uudiwlbe immediate jurisdiction of the .Hritisln 'They 
vied with ('acli other in showing us whatever was WfU’th seeing in 
and about the spe/, a.ud took one or two of my friimds and myself 
to seen, large tigei' which was contiiiod in a clumsy room of ma- 
sonry with coarse wooden railings in front. The night before, this 
ferocious crixituro got louse, hut was lascaptured with some ditli- 
eulty, otl'.erwiso sonu; in camp would douhlhiss have had a shot at 
liiiii. Thf; beast although reared (Vom a cub in the society of man, 
was not (iivested uf liis savaga^ nature. A vemu-able looking old 
Sikh poiuied oiitr the road to tlie Rajah’s gardtni, hut as lie was 
uuahle to tie our guide, a well attired young man followf'd, to 
show ns tlie way. A’ot .sati-died with sauntering about the tiovn 
and in the IiajaJt’s garden, we went for a walk towards some 
tiehls, whence w<; liad a clear view of the hills. 

We s;iw the Imsh.indman at Wic-k directing the course of liis 
ploAiah, over s;iil which lookcsl moist and athnxhMl little resistama*. 
to the ploughsl'.are, SmR seems^ to be t4)o conditional bounty of 
Heaven, that the gifts cjf nature arc not acconhal but to those wlio 
will strive to obtain tliciii l>y their labor and industry, Wt' in 
d.ilgcd ill a coufabuhif io!i with the plougiinieii, whose free and 
easy (piestions and answers were amusing signs of tlunr rusticity. 
One said he w;Ts a Mahomedan, but the aeciuit and the tone ot 
expression peculiar to his eiass, w'cro entirely disguised by the 
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colloquial (lialcct that prevails here. TIis manner and mien boro 
a groat similitude to those of his Hindoo or Sikh coadjutors in 
the field. Jjong association, with the iidiabitants of the place was 
a certain though slow means of assimilation, and I am only sur- 
prised that he should have called himself a Mussulman when he 
scorned to be waiiting in all the jjeculiaribies of one and piadiaps 
even in a chsir knowledge of tlic religion he ])rofessed to embrace. 
Indigo, h(i told mo, was not cull arable here, at all events it was 
not cultivated ; l)ut ho ja'aised the superiority and productiveness 
of the soil and averred that any thing else would grow in it. 
Judging from the moisture that prevailed, the irrigation of the 
country seemed much assisted by natural moans. Kills and minor 
streams were seen im.sindering through tla^ plains ])rom(.)ting fin'ti- 
lity. There is :i water-mill close h}^ which is us(.‘d for grinding 
grain, the pro{)ri(itor being allowed atw'ontieth part of the grain 
thus ground, ibr ])('rmitting the ns(; of Ins mill. Our tents were 
this diy again ) filched under a grove of mango trees and the day 
was (;londy and ]deasant. We had a little rain and no dust, a 
blessing to all. Tli»^ night was dark and cloudy attended witli 
thunder and liglitiiing. 

Two or throe mih‘s from IMunneo Majra, a bolt of low hills is met 
with, going over whi<K, brought ns on tho 21st Mareli to the 
beginning of the Pinjore Doom Though tin.! height of the l)arrier 
is not great, the vi(;w that was hence presented to ns was very 
rich. One slieet of verdure, (dieckered with a w Id crimS(.)ii flower, 
was S])vea(i around and had a beautiful Our track lay over 

rocky ground shaj)od into a road, altmaiately rough and even, cut 
np in [)arts l^y tho rain , but as it lay Ihrougli jungle and l)y the 
side of hilli.)cks, <n'ery turn }>resentod a eliango of vic'w. The diy 
and roedey l)c'd of a broad stream, the; Ghund)nr 1 believe, at times 
ran pa 1 ‘al lei witli our course, tho banks' of which were steep and 
preeiphous. 

Near tlio village of Pinjore, there is a large garden belonging to 
the Pnttialah Kajah, who in fact, owns tho vailley hy ])rcscriptiyo 
right. It was surrounded with high walls of stone and ihasonry, 
but the. contour of the. gateway is disfigured hy an extei'nal addition 
of a crami)ed squaa-e with a narrow entrance,'^ Tho garden is hud 
out in terraces of from six to about sixteen feet higher than one an- 
other an<i covers a v(uy ektensivo space of ground. Opposite the 
entrance lo the garden, is an oblong artificial pool of water with a 
string of /rAs' ]iea,ded hy .a large and .singular urn made of 
stone, tho design of winch seems to be for it to emit a sheet of 


* These have hoeu demolished and altered since this account "was 
written. 
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water in a circle. An arched hiiilding terminated the first terrace 
and looked over the second. Under this stood a small square rc- 
servior imhedded with niches as rcce])tacles for lain[)S. When a 
fall of water ilows over the liechts, the tdfect is <lazzlin^, On the 
second terrace, stands a small curious lookiiiL^ buihling, bc- 
daubtal with a profusion of all the colors of the rainbow, iji the 
centre of a lari^m s([uare cistern. A narrow bridge (jf masonry leads 
to it and forms a jjleasant retreat h)r rest and repose or for pastime, 
as the atmosj)b('re is cooled considerably by the eva])oration of 
the wiler that surrounds this little summer house. The third and 
fourth terraces contain nothing beyond the remains of a garden 
now jmiiig to ruin. Of the trees that were thriving, tin; mango, 
(he ])lantaiii and a species of tin; ap[>le, predominati,'. The tall pop- 
lar is also seen here. Originally it must have been a (iiio place 
and Mere its repairs always ati.emh'd to, (as they are at present in 
consecpience of the expecte<l visit of the Clovernor General,) its 
gradual decay and eventual (histruction might bo ])rolougcd if 
not avoided. As the pro<luco of the garden is about equal to the 
expcndituiH; and cost of the (^stahlishmeut, little else is now thought 
of but the cultivation of the are;i, so as to make it yield just 
sullicient to render it self-supporting. 

On our entei'ing the gaiden, avo saw three culi)rits in the 
stocks, said to have been convicted of an allVay and robbery. On 
enquiring the term of imprisomnent to which each was scmtenced, 
the sinqde reply wm.s, that they wer«5 doomed to no stated ])('riods, 
but would b(‘ release<l Avhen they were able to pay a “ Jnnu'hia- 
nah'’ or fiiu', uuianing p<.‘rha.])s a douemu- or brilie. The summary 
mode in w hich native rulers or their agents coiuhmin malefactors, 
is a great obstacle to the pro]»er conrso of justice, and many an in- 
nocent man sutlers liecause of ricli aud jiowcrful accaisors, w ho tri- 
uuijh (. \ er tbcir poor .and bclph'ss Jiciglibours, often making them 
scape-goats of their owm malpi'actices. Whether tlnese W(U’(‘ in- 
stances in point it is dilHiadt to say but they nevertheless excited 
much compassion by their downcast looks, oca^asioned cither by ill- 
tre.atment, contrition, or their sense of sullering innocence. Na- 
tives in power arc not particularly mereiful to their })risoners, 
and ))ut for the check wdu(di they liere receive from the peo))h; be- 
ing under the y)roteetiou of the llritisb, their excess(‘.s miglit be 
cari'ied even beyoml the rack aud (aji-ture, to the system of muti- 
lation ])ractised by the rulm’ of the Puiijaul). Ifajipy is 4hc man 
Avho can make the simIcs of justice prejxuidcraio in Ids favor Avith 
weights of silver and gold, fur lie ahme is safe. Justice aud its attri- 
butes form a beneficial trade all over the world, but many pirts 
of India would^ rival, nay eclipse, most countries in their sale 
and purchase. 

The Aviiid was very high to-day and the touts were nigh be- 
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iop; l)lown about our licatls and cars. IVtany of \is wore obliL^'od to 
stand ont i)i tlio open air to a.voi(l accident.s. 4’lie te)it of a inili- 
taiy ollieer was literally levelbid witli the gromid. Loud niur- 
nuirs and some half su))])i'cssed imprecations were dii'ccted a^^ainst 
yl'lolus, for liis M'ild frmks, ,so anmtyine; to us all. 4'he dust ren- 
d<‘red the (‘vil tenlbld grcatei-. 4Ve wc.ir. at. lon^t]l redieved fi’om 
this un])]easant state, by some sliglit showers, preceded by thun 
dor and li;4htnin<(. 

]n the course of the afternoon, a lire l)roko out in the viUaj^u\ 
wluch caused much joss of property to (he ])i-oprietors of the con- 
sumed houses and huts. One man was unlbrtunately burnt to 
death, as he could not i^xtrieatc himself from the ci‘iimblin^" ma.sses 
v\i)ich suddenlt' h'll over and .smothered him. J hsti’ess and anxiety 
w(a'(! depieli'd on countenances of ail around, and ti youno man 
in TJarticidar eniuee'd ^reat uiu'asiness as lie was brin,^u’nL( a ve.sscl 
o!“ water to save his hut. \\ heJi 1 aslted him if he was one of' 
IJie suirer( j's, with tears in his eyes he replied, “ md, yet, but J 
do not knew wliat. may baj»p( n.” A f<*w minutes after, his shed 
fidl a ]>rey to tlu‘ (lames, as from its situation to leeward it stood 
no cliance of escape. I^amentation followed lamentation as the 
fin* burst o\ (U' sueei'ssive roofs. jNolhiiig elh'ctual C(add he done 
to sto[) tlaa eoiilla ^ration, on account of the high wind that pr(;vailcd, 
and with th(‘ best intentions, w(‘ w<‘re i'ompellei! to ho [)assive sj^ec- 
tatoi's of so jKiinful a. scene. 'When two ehunents, sueli as[lire and 
air, ai'{^ united to carry ha\'oc amojig these wi’c-'ieJicd liamlots, they 
scarcely l('a,v(' a vestige Iteyojid smoking piles and dying embers, 
to show the ('xtent of their devastation. 

If we had such cause of complaint yosiorday, wo had inneh 
more on the night Mieeec'ding it and on (.he morning of the 2Lhid 
i\lareh. Lempestnoas weather in eveiy shape, ddinnder, light- 
ning, wind and vain, all eomhiiu.'d to assail ns. ft was with the 
utmost ditlietdty that onr ti-nts were kept from being Ijluwn awaiy. 
d’bis state ol things confiuiievl from midnight till dawn of day, 
when as if tlm chaueids had had ample s|)ort, we weiu gradually 
allowed to dismiss onr fears. At 8 a.m., tlu; storm ceaised alt.o- 
gether tind all'oi ded us aii opportunity of travdliug to l>a,rh at tint 
foot of the hills, under a cloudy hky, wilh an occasional sprink 
lj?jg of lain, 4 lie road was rongli and stony (mt tiic prospect im- 
proved ki a variety of tonus. While the liori/on wans bounded by 
Ixdts and I’idges ol liilLs, the intoi’inediate sjiaeo was taken up by 
small valleys, precipices in miniature and abuuelant jungle. AVe 
at length rniched ilarh and then proceeded on to ISiinla, whore 
we arrived ly the end of March, just in time to escape the sultri- 
ness of summer in the plains."^ 

* For an accvnint of our two seasons’ stay in tUo Hills, vide my “Sketch 
of Simla, pa.st and present.” 
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After closcoiiding from Simla we encamped at'Bnddee, and on 
:,he 10th November moved on to Nallagurh — travelling over a 
inc road running parallel with the low range of liilla facing the 
daiiiH. This part of tlio country conie.s within the “ protected Sikh 
Rates,” virtually under British protection but it remains never- 
theUvss under the jurisdiction of the native chiefs. TIjo encroaeh- 
ments and rapacity of Rnnjeet Siiigli had long ago rendered such 
[in arrangement a salutary step for the })cop]o on tlie eastern side 
of the Sntloj, and it is another 2 )roof that tliey depend more on 
Erltish faith and probity, than on those of tludr own countrymen.* 
The soil here is good and inany joavts arc under tillage. Cultiva- 
tion thrives by ilio aid of streams, which, flowing from the bills, 
force a i^assago through these tracts and intersect the country. 
Two or three droves (if good looking cattle were kt^pt within fences 
from straying, and tlieir cimditiou evinced tluit the pasturage at 
the base of the mountains was exub(Taut enough. No villages 
were discernible in tlie plains at the foot of those mountains. 
[ ascertained that they were generally perched on elevations and 
on cligibR' sites, amidst the lower range of hills, a recourse which 
under the former state of the governnnnit ivas oxjjcdient and es- 
sential for security against predatory excursions. Within tliree or 
four miles of Nallagurh, I found the roads in a bad state ; some 
parts \ery stony. The sun was hist sinking beneath the horizon : 
to relieve iiiy horse a little, I dismounted and walked, but could 
not do so for more than a quarter of an hour, as 1 found my 
Course interrupted by small i^ools formed by the neighbouring 


* “ The efforts of tlic king of Laboro t« aJcl to his dominions thelcrrito- 
ries of the iudeijcndent 8ikh chieftains between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
brought him into liostiio collision with the British Oovornment. Runjeet, 
however, was unwilling to risk a war ; he agreed to limit his dominions 
on the east by the boundary of the Sutlej and he ever afterwards cautiously 
avoided every thing which could give offence to the Com2)any or its 
Officers.” — Taylor'8 flii-tory of British India. 
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streamlets and the recent showers of rain. Not long after, T was 
hcniglited and every thing around was perfectly still. I was at a 
loss at times to decide, whether I should go on, sto]) or return. I 
however took my chance and proceeded. At length, after a trial 
of my patience, I met a solitary individual who consoled me by 
Baying that the track I was j)ursuing was the right one to Nalla- 
gurh. A little further a string of camels lailen with tents con- 
vinced me that the man was right. 1 ultimately reached the 
s})ot and found, long after my arrival, that my baggage camels 
were just coming in, owing to many accidents on the way. As 
soon as my tent was ]atched, I turned into bed to drt^am away 
the ev(ining’s mishaps and found the next morning that 1 was not 
the only one to complain. Wo halted at Nallagnrh for a day, 
ami 1 avaihid myself of the opporUmity to examine the town and 
the fort, which are situated on an elevation. On entering the 
Ilajah’s court-yard, I was met hy a decent looking Sikh, who veiy 
oourtCMiisly showcul mo tlio Khm^, a substantial and not 

an unattractive building. The aute-room and hall were well 
carpeted and a few chairs were arranged for the pnrpos(> of re- 
ceiving the (lo\'er)U)r (haicral and suite, who were expected to pay 
the Hajah —Uam Singh — a visit the same cv(ming, as well as to 
see the [dinv. Trom the hack of the Oewan-e-Klias, a good view 
is ohtaiu(Hl of the town, which however was litt le better than a 
grou}> of imul hilts, intersperseil with a few ordinary looking hou- 
ses, To the left of the Ttewan c- Khas, is the small Gurhee or for- 
tress, which was once s(j gallantly defended by the Gofwkhas 
against Sir Daviil Ochterlony and his force.* The foriifi eat ions 
arc f(3W, but their main, strength depended on the nature of 
thecounli'y and their being situated on an eminence. Whatever 
dilliculties might have pn*sen led themselves, a powerful ])ark of 
artilleiy and a well directed tiro, reduced tlie place to sub- 
mission, and one of the walls, to this day, bears evi- 
dent marks of a destructive cannonade. The attentions of the 
Sikh (who (irst met me and who looked something like the Uajah's 
homma and of others whom J mt't afterwards, were 

gratifying, es])t'cially as i was noliody and Inul gone all »aIone. 
Among sundry pn^parations fur the rooeiition of Lord Auckland, 
there was an old gun and a fmv ill-clad and ill accoutred artillery- 
men, drawn up to lire a salute on Mis Lordship's arrival. This 
soon took place, as I met the cortege midway on my return to 
camjx t- 


* “ General Ochterlony, resolving to put nothing to hazard, made a road 
witti gi'cat labor, and sat hiin.sdf down with his heavy gnns, before Nalla- 
gurh, on the 1st November — (1814). Having breached the wall, the garrison 
surrendered on the bth, capitulating also for the stpekade on the same 
ridge, eallod Taragurh.”- — Prinfrp'^ History of Tranaacllons in India, 
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From the camp, on a clear day, may be seen the forts of 
Belaspore and Karnghur, pcrclicd on the summits of two high hills, 
the former in a north-westerly direction and the latter about north- 
easterly. The Belaspore fort looks like a small white square of 
masonry looming in the distance, but Ramghvir is less distinct 
and seems lost to view among trees and sinuosities of ground, 
while below it ai-e seen little white specks, whicli I was told mark- 
ed the place of interment of the British officers who fell in tak- 
ing the Raraghur fort. 

The 11th November being Sunday, we halted, and on Monday 
morning the 12tli, jmtcceded to Roopur,— -distance ten miles. 
TIk^ wcatlier having been cloudy tlie i>revious evening and one or 
two smart showers having .tlready fallen, wo enten-tainod some 
hopes of enjoying a ])leasant day, as the dust was thus settled and 
the atmosphere cooled ; but to the mortilicatlou of all, scai’ccdy 
did w'o I'cach our mnv (‘ncampijig ground, wIkui dark clouds dis- 
gorg(!d th('ir liquid stores witli unbounded profiusioji. It rained 
unremittingly for about two hours, which reduced the soil to mire 
and mud, a cii'cumstanee that was highly disagreeable to the ser- 
vants and a great impediment to the pitcliing of tents. 

After leaving Nallagiuh and advancing a mile, a substantial- 
ly ermstructiHl fortilication is met with. Tlio roads were in a sorry 
])ligbt owing to the recent rain, some parts being intersected by 
little streams that disembogued tlieinsclvcs into the Sutlej, which 
was not very f\vr olf. Roopur itself is a small town with a fort. It 
was once eminent for The superiority of its limm as well as for its 
commercial population, but is not so now. Roopur'^ has of lato be- 
come a little noted in this part of the country, from its Iiaving 
boon fixed upon as the place of rendezvous, for a meotiTig between 
Lord William Bentiiick and Maharajah Runject Singh, in 1831. 

Wo left Roopur on the morning of tlio 13tli Novemher and 
proceeded to Chumkonr, distance ten. nules. The roads were 
in a dreadful state, and horses and riders wet to the skin. 
Some ,camels were already on their haunches, while carts in 
numbers were imraovcably rivetted as it were, to spots, in spite of 
tlic exertions of the draught cattle. Ryal Sing, a petty Rajah, 
resides at Chumkour witliin a fortification constructed of mud 
walls with loop-holes and four small towers at the angles. 


* “ At Roopur, also, is the very (fhaut or ferry, at w'hich Nadir Shah 
made the passage of the Sutlej, when he invaded ludia about a cmitury 
ago : circumstances which bestow on it a somcw'hat classic charm in the 
minds of those acquainted with the history of the country.”— Q. 
White's Views ifl India.*' 
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On tlie 14 til November, we travelled about eleven miles to 
Muchwara, a small village-town with a petty fortification, and on 
the 15th, thirteen mileKS more to Dhunasoo, About midway we 
met a few ISikh horsemen, waiting to pay their devoirs to the 
Governor General, who on approacliing them, stopped and held 
a brief dialogue with the chief, lie was the Killadar of a fort 
and was distingaislied by being clothed in a crimson costume, while 
the rest wore yellow dresses. They all seemed to bo well mounted, 
particularly the Killadar, who bestrode a powerful horse of the 
Punjab breed. 

We were glad to come to lioodiana on the IGtk November, 
After trav(dling ten miles wo readied the place as early as 7 a. m., 
for we were fortunate enough to liavo good roads all the ■way,~a 
boon for which the public is indebted, in a great measure, to 
Major Wade, the Political Agent of tlio Cis-Sutlej States. 

Loodiana, is a neat and (dean town, tlio streets regularly laid 
out and the (;onser\';uj(.y dej>artment well attended to. The main 
street, in jiarticular, is very broad and contains some well built 
shops and bouses. 4’liere was a grand illmninatiou in the town 
in honor of the Govonioi’ General, on the wry night of our 
arrivid, and at the further extremity, a pyroteclmic display 
awaited 11 is l.ordsbip, iur the amusement of himself, his jiarty 
and the jx'ople in g(‘neraL Loodiana s<‘ems to be sparsely popu- 
lated and instead of crowded si l eets, as I was led to <>\'})ect, 1 saw 
them tln'idy sprinkled with inhabitants. They attribute ibis to 
Shah Slio(ijidi’s recent tlcipai'turo for (.'abiil with a long train of 
about ten tbousMiid men. Tins number ought hardly to affect an 
extensive population. 

Cashnuudan emigrants, driven from their native haunts by 
the raj)aeity of UunjiM't Sing and bis Sirdars, resort to this place 
to seek a livelihood at the loom and with tlui needle. Their work 
in embroidery is excidhmt but tlu'y tbemsolves are a filtby-looking 
race, as well from hal/it as from nricessity.* ^Vith swarthy com- 
plexions, dee}) sunk eyes and care-worn features, they look wretch- 
ed in their tattered, half Mogul, half Indian, costume.. Besides 
other ma7iufaetures, Loodiami is boccmiiig a little noted for its 
workmanship in wisod and ivory. Some snuff Imxes, wafer presses 
and other little ra tides made of these materials, would in a great 
measm’e rival those of .Kuro|)caii muiiufacture. 


* The condition of these men has been materially improved of late, from 
the protection they anvl the results of their industry, enjoy under the Bri- 
tish Guvermnent. 
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The fort of LooJiana is a small one, with about a company of 
Sepoys composing its garrison. The Military Cantonments accorn- 
niodate a couple regiments or more of native infantry. Jt forms a 
frontier station of some political importance, but the Cunbul war 
and tho movements towards the Indus and across it, have di-aincd 
the place of some its troops.* On the oonriiics of the cantonments, 
lies Shah Shoojah’s residence, known among the natives as tho 
Shah’s Tukeeah^ which means a Fakocr’s abode or beggar’s resting 
place, so styled, I am told, by tho Shah hiins(df, dependent as he 
was until now on the bounty of the British Covermneiit.t 

Our camp was pitched on the ])arado ground, a line ojion spot, 
and here it was that, on the 17th Novemluir, Tiinoor (Shah Shoo- 
jah’s eld'^st son,) had an interview witli His Lordship, attended 
with all the honors due to his rank and station. He is a portly 
person, wuth a manly face and a h)ng black beard. Ho was plainly 
dressed and was seated in liis Howdah” or elepliant litter, with 
two of his young nephews or cousins by his siile. llis retinue 
was cornjiosed of a curious rabhlo, who aj»pearod to greater disad- 
vantngti owing to the great contrast occasioned by tlieir being in 
close proximity to the British troujis. 

The 17th and 18th November having been passed in a halt, 
W (3 broke grouiul on the IDlh, for Clionspore, distance ten miles. 
Tho morning was delightful and we had a ])leasant ride. We were 
encamped n<jar a small ill-])oj)ulated village, sun-ounded by coun- 
try studded with groves of trees and land nmlor tillage. On the 
20th jNovember we re'ached Biindri, after traversing only eight or 
nine miles. Bundri is an insignilicant village situated on a vast 
plain of uutillcd ground. Tho soil is here very sandy and unpro- 
ductive hut for inferior sorts of grain. With tho o.vception iT a 
few patches, crowned with the vestiges of a recent harvest, the rest 
was a t);uTeii waste. 

On the 21st November wo rode to Tahara, distance ton miles. 
The roads were dusty and disagreeable hnt tho conntiy around 
was tolerably well cultivated and studded with an oeeasional good 
looking village, esjKicially one whieh w'as about midway and 

* Loodiana is now only a small (Jivil station, being no longer on the 
frontier, owing to the annexation of tlio -Punjab. 

+ “A revolution in Alfghanistan compelled the dethroned monarch, 
Shah Sujah, to sock shelter in Lahore, lluiijoet made tho uufortunato 
oxilo n prisoner, and compelled him to .surrender all hi.s jewels, infdxiding 
the celebrated “ Koh-i-iiiir" or “ mountain of light Shah Sujah would 
indeeil have been stripped of all his prop«irtj*, had he not found means to 
escape into the British territories, where ho and his blinded brother, Shah 
Zeman, were long supported by pensions from the East India Company.” — ^ 
Taylor' a British 
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almost liuidoii amid groves of trees. Taliara itself is a village that 
Las notliing particular to recommend it. Groups of the in- 
Ijabitants were perched on the walls, or stood in the streets, to 
witness the sight ot' our camp in motion and looked out for the 
“ Lat KSahib” with eagerness. They were perhaps disappointed 
when they saw him, for 1 overhear<l a native, when Lord Auck- 
land passed by, say, “ Urre ! siiffcid topee pallia^' (Hollo ! ho has 
on a white hat !) e\'idcntly siir}»rised that the ruler of all India 
slnnild have such a simple head-dress, one which is left optional 
with any one to wear. I suspect that His Lordship\s plain frock 
coat was also another cause of disappointment. Native-like, they 
doubtless expcct('d to see him in a glittering uniform splendidly 
decorated with g(dd lace and trimmings. Certainly, in India, 
where a person is rt.^spected according to his a))pcarauce and the 
dis])lay he can make, it is not surprising that wonder should bo 
ex])resscd at such matters. Pomp and pageantry are essential for 
the admiration of (he ignorant and vulgar, and the embellishments 
of the mind for the enlightened ami refined. The M.uvpiis of 
Hastings is to tliis day spoken of in the liighest terms, by almost 
all classes of natives that have even heard of him by name, and the 
reason is, bc(;anse iic not only studi('d to put tlie above rule Into 
practice but his career was marked by energy of mind, firmness of 
character, and above all, kindness of licavt, su])ported as these were 
with munificent liberality and oriental oshmtation. Knowledge 
and refinement alone are not appreciated among the generality of 
the people, except in the higher and better educated circles of so- 
ciety. 

Wo travelled ten miles on the 22nd Novomber and came to 
Dhiirumknto, a village little better than the last, wdth a small 
Clurbce” and two circular buildings like towers, probably iiitciid- 
ed for granaries. As I rode in company with a few friends, we 
mot some Sikh horsemen, who seemed to enjoy a little fun amongst 
themselves at the formation of our saddles and our practice of 
docking horses’ tails. Like th(3 Turks, they think the former very 
well arlajdod for breaking the riders’ nccks and like the TurlvS also, 
they doubtless consider tlie latter a barbarous custom. * While they 
ol)jetd to the system of docking, as divesting the horse ot one of its 
natural ormunents, sliaviiig is equally objectionable with them as 
not being intended by nature. The Sikhs so far have the argument 
in their favoi-, for they do not shave, wliereas the Turks frequently, 
if not , ‘always, .shave the hair of the head. 

For the first time-, since my joining the Governor General’s 
cam]), did I witness a baud of musicians on elephants. The men 
were rehearsing the part tliey were soon to take in the scenes to be 
enacted at Ferozopore at the meeting of Lord Auckland with Kun- 
jeet Singh. 
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Came to-day, the 23rd November, to Tulwundoo, distance 
eleven miles. This is an insignificant village, nothing more 
than a concourse of crowded huts, but on our way we met one or 
two far bettor looking places. Tulwundta) is singularly insignificant 
for the birth-place of (tooi-oo Nanuk, the fourulor of the Sikh re- 
ligion,^ who is said to have been born here in 1400 A. D. and 
died at Kirthpore Dehra, on tlie banks of the Kavee. I say singu- 
larly insignificant, for the Sikhs, like all Asiatics, respect and re- 
vere the natal soil of any celebrated member of their priesthood. 
Were it a village dismembered from the >Sikh rule, I should not 
liavo been surprised. I am almost inclined to think that tliis can- 
not ho the identical locality, although the opposite seems to bo 
maintained. If it be not an error, I hardly know to what cause 
to attribute its being neglected by the Sikhs. An instance to the 
contraiy, occurs in the case of tin; priest-militant, Gooroo Govind, 
who died in 1708 A. U. and w'as buried at Nandcir in the Dekhan, 
and coiisiderablo regard is paid to his memory by the Sikh ruler at 
Lahore, notwithstanding the great distance that divides tho two 
countries. Money is annually remitted by him, to keep the tomb, 
of Gooroo Govind in repair and to give in cliarity to tho profes- 
sional and other mendicants who resort to the spot for edeemoo}'- 
iiary aid. This duty is etitrusted to llajah Chuiidoo Lull, tho Prime 
Minister at Ilydorahad, who, though not a ISikh, ])laces great faith 
in the Sikh cliaraeter, and retains in his service five thousand Sikh 
soldiers as his household troops in general and his body-guard in 
I>articular. ^ 

On the 24tli November wo were to liave gone to a place 
called xMair Singh-Avalla, a village so d<\signutcd fi'om tlio name 
([ l)eli(.'ve) of the .Sirdar who established it ; but in couse(juciicc of 
an insutlicicncy of water for the wants of such a large oam[), it 
was removed to Alli])orc, a place com])oscd of dismantled huts, 
A jungle lay in onr neighbonrfioud and report was on wing that 
evcJi tigers were found iji its lurking jdaces. Tlie Nimrods of our 
camp Soon formed a largo party and proceeded in search, hut their 
efibrts proved unsuccessful and they returned (j^uite disappointed. 

The ft. ijali of Mair Singh-walla was received in open ‘'dur- 
bar," with all the lionors due to his rank. Among tlio presents 
that ho brought, besides the usual admixture of swords, matcli- 
loeks, shjiwls, hrocade.s, Ac. were about a hundred earthen vessela 
of swcetmeat.s, carried on the lieads of some dirty lookirng, ill 

* Originally the Sikh.s formed “ a fraternity of mendicants founded by 
OooToo Nanuk, who gave them a code of morals, which is pure deism, and 
permitted the reception of converts from all classes of society. They soon 
increased their numbSr and desolated the province of Lahore, which has 
since become the seat of their power." — Taylor's British India. 
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clad villagers. This seemed in bad taste and formed an odd amal- 
gamation of trash with treasure. 

The 26 th November having been Sunday, we halted, and 
resumed our journey the next morning to a place called Shulleo, 
distance about twelve miles. It is an inconsiderable village and 
the country \v(^ passed was ovcr-ruii with coarso high grass, used 
as dry fodder for cattle. 

Travelled ten miles to Ferozopore on the 27tli November and 
proceeded amid volumes of dust, ladscd liy the Governor GonoraVs 
escort, and a long string of camels which preceded us, carrying 
the camp e(piij>age of a Native Infantry regiment tliafc was ex- 
pected to arrive here in the fo)-enoon. As Ferozepore now formed 
the scene of several encampments, it took us a little time to find 
out the Governor General’s. This, wo afterwards found, was pitch- 
ed about three miles to the south-east t)f the Sutlej. On reaching 
it, we observed the Commamhm-iu-Ohief, Sir Henry Fane (who 
arrived bore two days ego), wuth a host of staff and other Military 
Olliccr.s, attended by Sir Willoughby Cotton, waiting to receive His 
Lordship. 

On the evening of our arrival, the usual preparations for 
receiving a grandee, were made for the visit which Lord Auckland 
expected from llajah Khurruck Singh, the eldest son of Rimjeet 
Singh. This preliminary ^ meeting took placo in the aftoi'noon. 
Khurruck Singh was not particularly well attended, and indeed 
very few horse aud foot formed his retinue. It was said tliat this 
implied the great confidence the Maharajah placed in tlie British, 
ill sending tlio lielr-apjiarent among them with little or no protec- 
tion. During the interview, the conversation w'as kept up with 
spirit. Fukecr Azoez-ood-docn acted as spokesman on the part 
of the llajah, and the Deputy Secretary interjircted the sentiments 
of tlio Governor General. Jlis Lordship expressed gratification at 
the opportunity which was thus aiforded him, of the early expected 
interview with Miharajah llunjeet Singh, llic witty Fukecr said 
in reply, “The lustre of one sun (meaning Runject) has long 
shone wdtli splendour over our horizon, but when two suns (the 
Governor General and the Maharajali) come together, the reful- 
gence will be overpow'ering !” A smile stole over the coimtouances 
of all around, nor could Lord Auckland refrain from smiling at 
the far-fetched and extravagant metaphor. When, Iiowevor, the 
Fukeer was asked, wliat the nature and strength of the forces 
that accompanied llunjeet Singh was, he seemed to waver for a 
reply and was not so ready in answering. He looked a little per- 
plexed, but was soon relieved of Ids embarrassment by being told 
that as His Lordslup had seen some of the Malmrajah’s Sepoys at 
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Simla, go through their evolutions, he hoped to geo a review on a 
larger scale on the banks of the Sutlej, and a still grander one at 
Amritgur and Lahore. Inska Allah'' (God willing) was the Fa- 
kir’s brief rejoinder. 

Khun-uck Singh spoke very little. He is a man of about five 
feet eight inches in height, with a stoop, and his frame of body 
and mind are apparently worn out with early and excessive dis- 
sipatiorj. He has an idiotic expres-sion of countenance, with no- 
thing of intellect or intelligence beaming in his eyes, which look 
dull. He is said to be a man of no energy whatever and ill-qnali- 
fied to assume the reins of tin; Punjab Government, which in the 
course of events, after his father’s death, are likely to fall into his 
hands. Kunjeet Singh’s camp was now on the right bank of the 
Sutlej, and the interview with him was fixed for the 29th Novem- 
ber. 

A levee was held hy the Governor General on the 2cSth 
Instant. It was attended by the (Jommander-in-G1iief and llio 
numerous Gfficers attached to the various encam])mcnts now 
at Ferozepore. Tliis cii'cumstanco imparted some degree of 
animation to the otherwise silent scene, and after our late sojourn 
in the hills, the rumbling and rolling of wheeled conveyances 
formed a change. 

As pre-arranged, the interview between the Governor Gene- 
ral and the monocMilar lion of the Pimjab took ]>laee on tlie 2i)th 
Idem. At daybreak, the movement of troo])H towards the Durbar 
tent foreboded the eomiijg event. Dy 7 o’clock a long street was 
formed, llaiikc'l on both sides, with the IGtli Kuropoan Lancei's, 
Horse artillery, tkdonel Pew’s Camel battery, a Kuropcan and two 
Native Infantry regiments, the 4th Native Lancers and the Governor 
General's body-guard. ’Pwo bauds were stationed near the tent- 
doors — while about a dozen elej>h:ints richly ca])arisonod, hearing 
on their backs their ])omlerous litters, waited for Lord Auckland 
and Jiis party to acquit themselv<‘s of the Jiusm-e-L'ilikhal^" an 
eastern *;ereinony of some importance, wliich is performed hy the 
host advancing a short distance to receive his guest or visitor. 

llunjeet Singh did not make his appearance till an hour after 
the appointed time. A di.stant cloud of dust announced liis ap- 
proach, which w'as a signal for Lord Anck’land, Sir lleiii^ Fane, 
the political and other officers, to mount the elcpiinnts in waiting 
and they thus proceeded about a furlong or two. When the cor- 
teges mot, the Governor General received the Maharajah on hi,, 
elej)liant and after embracing him, gave him the seat to Ins right. 
Peturning under a royal sain to, the party alighted at the entrance 
of the Durbar tent, when one* of the bands struck up^the national 
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anthem and the guard of honor presented arms. Lord Auckland 
and Sir Henry Fane handed the Maliarajah down and led him in- 
to the hrst tent that answered the purpose of a “ drawing-room." 
Here he was introduced to the Ilon’blc Mis.ses Eden and other 
ladies who graced the occasion with their presence ; the veteran 
chief behaving with uncommon affability and remaining in their 
company for some time. The tent had now become crowded to 
suffocation by a concourse of British Officers (some three hundred 
of all ranks, off duty from their respective regiments) and several 
Sikh Sirdars, insomuch that a hat could not be held in one’s hand 
without every chance of its being jammed, so that almost all were 
obliged to keep on their head-dresses. The clattering of swords 
and clinking of spurs added to the bustle and confusion, and the 
dust which prevailed was stifling and darkened the interior of 
the tent. 

Shortly after, Kimjeet Singh led by Lord A iickland, proceed- 
ed to an adjoining tent and sat down side by side on two 
chairs of State. On the right of the former were Kajah 
Khurruk Singh and Mr. Macnaghten ; to the left of the lat- 
ter, Sir Henry Fane, Floei'ah Singh, his father Dhiari Suigh 
and some others. As Lord Auckland was obliged to ex- 
press liimself through his interpreter, .so did llunjeet Singh (to 
preserve a sort of State equality, wlien not addressed direct) con- 
vey his sentiments through Fukeer Azeo/-ood-deen, and so well 
did this person understand his master, that a word or a sign, pro- 
duced an unbounded flow of langu.igo suitc<l to tlie purpose and 
to the occasion. Not a qiiesti«>n or an answer was out of jdaco 
and the strijigs of flowery effusions abounding in oriental meta- 
phor, which flowed from tlic lips of this mendicant minister, wore 
appropriate and clioice. For instance, when a hope was express- 
ed — conse{[uent on tlie late famine wriich scourged some parts of 
the British tex’ritories in Upper irindoostau — that the Punjab was 
free from the evil, the rcjdy was, “ The garden of friendship is for 
evergreen.’’ In the course of this sti'ain of conversation, assur- 
ances of everlasting amity were not omitted ami hopes v?ero 
entertained that such iutorvicw.s would o-fteu take place in'" mani- 
festation of the friendly relations which existed between the two 
governments. 

Owing to the crowd, .1 was not near enough to follow up the 
entire dimogue and the noise and clamour outside prevented my 
hearing all that was said on the occasion : I am therefore indebted 
to the pages of the “ United Service Journal,’’ for the following 
extract of the ])rincipal portion of a desultory conversation that 
passed between host and guest : — 

“ Lord A. All the letters I receive from the English Govern- 
Hicnt, make anxious enquiries after your health and prosperity. 
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Itunjf.et. I a,m a friend to the English, and indeed esteem 
all their distinguished officers around me as friends. 

Lord A. Sir Henry Fauo expresses his pleasure at meeting 

you. 

Riinjeet. I am glad to see the Commatider-iu-Chief, who is 
not only a warm friend, but a gallant soldier. 

Sir lle)iry. I feel grateful for the compliment. 

Lord A, I am now about to present you with a picture of 
our young and beautiful Queen • who is as famed for her virtue 
as her greatness. 

(On this Major General Cotton advanced with the picture).* 

Jiunjeet. I consider this the greatest gift I could receive, and- 
a proof of the friendship existing between tlie two Governments, 
and when I return, I will fire a salute of 101 guns, to celebrate 
the liappy event. 

Runjeet. Do the English still occupy that Tapoo (Island) 
near Persia (meaning Karrak) and with what force 1 

Lord A. Yes, with one European Regiment, but there are- 
two more to embark for it. 

Sir lletini. The island is very strong, and Maharajah (with 
a smile) the whole army of Persia could not take it. 

Lord A, In a few days there will bo a man-of-war of 74 
guns besides smaller vessels at Karrak. 

Runjed. That is good ! 74 guns in one ship ! 

Lord A. I regret much, Maharaj^ah, that I cannot do my- 
self the pleasure of showing you a stcani-vessel on the Sutledge at 
present, but I hope, ere many mouths are past, to gratify you 
with the sight of several on the Indus. 

Ranjeet. Have you heard of General Ventura lately ? 

Jjord A. Yes, he was in England by last accounts, and will 
be out, I think, immediately when he hears you require his ser- 
vices. , 

Runjeet. How was he received in London t 

Lord A. I gave him letters to the different Ministers ; ho 
was received kindly by them ; and they all speak in liigh terms of 
him ; they have offered him every assistance in purchasing the 
newest arms, &c., for you. 

* A full length portrait, painted l>y the Ilon’ble Misa Eden for the 
occasion, and “ encompassed by a fitting frame of solid gold and jewelled 
cornices.” 
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Jiunject. Wliotlicr do you consider, Ventura or Allard the 
better Ceiiend ? 

J,ord A. T am no judge ; they are both brave and good Ge- 
nerals ; tliey \vere brought up in the school of Napoleon, one of 
the greatest Iko'oos and bravest men wlm ever lived ; second to 
none, unless it be Wellington, to whom our country owes so much 
of her glory . 

lliDiJret. I am fond of music. Is that the same band I 
heard at Umritsur ? 

Lord A. Yes ; the same : but we have such a band to each 
regiment. 

Uunjed. I like music ; it ])leases the soul, and inspires the 
soldier in the hour of battle — T have; gone to much expense and 
trouble to create bands in my army.” 

Subsequent to the termination of this colhxpiv ^on the part 
of the two great jausonages, tlu-uiigh their I'esjtectivo inter] tretera, 
Al;dia?‘ajab Kuujf'ct Singh and lii.s })arty, were iuti'oduced into the 
tent wliich ooiitained the ]>res'('nts from the I’ritish Government. 

I hey consisted of two brass nine jKjumlers,* a pretty or- 
gan, swords, rilles, fowling-pieees, ]>istuls, jewels, and rich silks 
and otiuu' studs. Tlu; liowit/eis, for sm*h tliey were, were the most 
lU'omineiit aTul the most admired. Tho Maharajah and the Sikhs 
seruliniiied them minutely, and wall they miglit, for they wore* ele- 
gantly iinislicd, Ha-y wm*e ileemated with flowers in high relief, 
wifh the “ Star of tho Ihuijab” (one of Ilunjeot Singh’s orders) and 
a Couplet or two in Persian, complimentaiy of llnnjeet Singh , 
while the touch-hole vva,s in the foi-m of a sea-shell. 

On entering the tent containing the presents, llnnjeet Singh, 
nearly fell on his knees by stmnbliiig over a jiilc of cannon-balls, 
giviai willi the; two guns to eoiujdete tlie gift j but he was imme- 
diately asvsisted n]>by Lord Auckland and tho Commander-in-Chief. 
Ibis little accident was eon.strued by tlu; Sikhs, as somewhat omi- 
nous of evil, but attributable of course to 11 nnjeet’s growing in- 
lirmitics and general debility, consequent on ins advanced age. ' 

Alter inspecting the presents, — whicli were subsequently 
aj)ino])riated by some of Ids Sirdars and conveyed to Ids 
encamjimciit acro.ss the river, — Knnject Singh took leave of liis 
exalteil host apparently well ])Ieas(jd with all that transjiircd and 
witli his cordial i’ece])tion. llnnjeet Singli’s retinue was compa- 


i.he.so two guii.s were ;i few years after turued against the British, ia 
their encounter with the Sikhs, eithcj- at Mooilkee or Ferozshuhur. 1 identi- 
rd -a th" maguiliceut trophy of captured ordnance ar- 
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rativoly small in tliis instance. fTc had in his train, some ele- 
plmiits onlinarily caparisoned, a liiiiidred or two hundred horsemen 
and as many foot, winch fell far short of the expectation 1 was 
led to form, of his being magniticcaitly attended on even 
ordinary occasions. The Sikhs, particularly the mounted soldiers, 
were clad in all the colors of tlie rainl)ow, which with the gold 
and silver spangles and flowers embroidered on their coats and 
trowsers, ill became “ knights of the lance and the bow.” As 
a i)iec(5 of novelty, tlieir peculiar costume of silk and brocades,, 
though fantastic, had a jiioturescpie effect. A few there were, who 
'wore mail over quilted coats. These were in better taste and 
ajipearcd more martial : — 'fhey were, in fact, far Itetter reconciled 
to the flowing beani, the manly brow and the prancing steed. 
There is one point in the Sikh mien, which is a redeeming feature, 
i. e.^ thoir dresses fit their pei'sons well —at least far better than the' 
h;ose dresses which most Asiatics love to indulge in for ease and 
comfort. fSuch a cir-ciimstaucc tends to set off their figures, and 
being genci-ally tall and well formed, they appear to great advan- 
tage, ]»ai'tieuhuly on horseback. 

J ndging from the drawings I had seen and accounts that 
1 had read and heard, I cxjrectcd to see in Uunjeet Singh, a good- 
lookiug, well-made, tall man, but he had a squat figure and an 
oidiiiiii-y face with repulsive feiatures. He liad nothing whatever 
to recommend him in point of aj)p<'arauec. Even his ilress added 
to Ids distlguremeut---his tiu'ban, his robe, liis waistband and the 
band that went finder his chin and connected itself with Iris tur- 
ban, being all of a l^rick-dust color. U is white beard encircled a 
])hvsu)giiomy, wiriclr but for the ciujuiring and expre.ssive eye^ 

would have proved an ill moulded specimen of the human vis- 

age.* 

The Sikhs are almost all more or less good-looking men, 
tludr featur(‘s being W'cll formed, although their whiskers, beard 
and mustachios, engross a great portion and leave only the most 
prominent to view. They are an inquisitive race, ready, nay 
eagnu', to enquire. Their curiosity often goes a great way, so far 
as trifles are eoncerned. If not checked in time, they stand on no 
ceremony in taking olf one's hat, ob.serving it minutely all round 
and then rejdacing it. Next, they will feel your ])ockcts, pull 

out your watch and perhaps break a .spring if permitted to open 

it. All this they do with the greatest* mny-froitV' ii^agiuable. 
They intend no oll'euco by such behaviour. It is their fault of 

* At a very early age, Ituiijeet Singh was attacked by the small -poy 
" was badly treated by the native physicians «and having narrowly escap- 
ed death, recovered with the loss of an eye and a eouuteuaiice terribly dis- 
figured.” — 'I'aylQr'ti '‘‘Bntlsh Inditi.” 
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manlier, and wlicn the motive is innocent^ even its ciilj>ablo niJe- 
nc6'S may be overlooked and forgiven. 

Itmijeet Singh is too jealous of his power, to allow any one 
an actual share in it (althoiigli many are his nominal advisers) 
excepting Aze(!Z-ood-deen and Rajah Dhian Singh. I’lie former f 
have already advortcvl to. Tlio latter is a shrewd, intelligent 
man, and understands his position of I)(nvan in fJourt perfectly 
well. Jn addition to talents <.>f no ordinary description, nature has 
endowed him with a handsome maidy face and a line lignro. Ho 
wore on the occasion of tlu; interview, a well finished and highly 
burnished cuirass, with a helmet to match, both manufactured 
in France. This circumstanco singled him out from the rest of 
his race wlio now surroumlcd us. His s<m, Heera Singh, is also 
handsome hut effeminate in appearance : he would have been a 
fine youth if he had imt been a spoilt chi hi. VV^ith some prepos- 
so.ssing ])oints of character, his Ixa’ng a favorite with ]lnuj(‘(‘t Singh, 
renders him exceedingly forward in matters, where a little reserve 
would ;lo him mon'. credit aud would hav<) been more becoming. 

Many splendid ])reparations were made on the right bank 
of the river, hy the Maliarajah and his Court, to giv(^ the Governor 
(leneral a grand rec(‘ption on his return visit, which he ])aid 
Rnnjisjt Singh (.m tlie dOth Noveml>er ; wlierefore, to the iGtli 
Euro|»ean Lancers and the 2nd Native Light Cavalry, w'as 
assigned the duly of fo)’mit>g a guard of honor and of fur- 
nishing a snitahle e.scort. They crossed the reiver in the morn- 
ing uiuhr the command of Colonel Arnold and took iij) their 
position beyond the bridge of boats, on both sides of the road lead- 
ing to Kunjeet Singh’s picture.sqne encampment pitcliod some three 
miles beyond tlie Sutlej. 

Lord Auckland di-essed in his Windsor uniform of blue broad- 
dotliaud gold embroidery, left In's tents betimes and attended by a 
biilliaiit Stair of Ollicer.s, Civil, Military and Political, commenced 
the journey inState, followed immediately by liLs body guard. Among 
the principal ])crsons who were prc.sent with tlu^ cortege, were the 
Chief Foreign Secretary Mr. W. H. Macnaghten, (the Amba:s.sador 
elect to the Court of iJanbul) and his Under-Secretary Mr. W. II. 
Torrens ; likewi.se Mr. J. R, Colvin, Private Secretary to the Uo- 
vernor (Jcncral ■ Sir William Casement and Sir Willoughby Cot- 
ton, "ootli Divisional Commanders of the “ Army of tlie Indus f 
Major Wade, Political Agent and Superintendent of the Cis-Sutlej 
States ; besides some brigadiers, aud Colonels Commanding Corps 
of Cavalry and Infantry. 

Mounted on richly caparisoned elopliants they Qj'osaed the ri- 
ver “ in single file,” to avoid accidents by too great a pressure be- 
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ing j)Iftced on the bnVJge of boats, which shook and undulated be- 
neath the weight of the huge beasts of burden. On the right bank 
of the Sutlej they were joined by Sir Flcnry Fane, Cominander-in- 
Chief of H. M.’s Forces, accoinpaniod by (lenerals OluirchiJl and 
Torrens, and attended by the whole of llis Excellency’s Staff and 
some other military otficcrs high in the three branches of the lirh 
tish service. 

A dc[)ata< ion from Ilnnjoot Singh, consisting of his second 
son, Shore Singh, and his Dewan, llajah Dhian Singh, escorted by 
four or five Imndred men, mounted and on foot, met the (Governor 
Ceneral’s jirocession at)Out mid-way between the Ihitish and Sikh 
camps, now lying on either side of the river. 'I'hey thus procieeded 
and soon fell in witli a vast nniltitude, forming an immense avenue 
of more than a mile in length and densely packed on both sides of 
the road^ xip to the very doors of Uuiijeet Singh’.s magnificent tents. 

Tlie first line facing the road, was composed entirely of “ serried 
ranks” of foot soldiers, regular and irregular ; behind them were 
large bodies of Cavalry, and Camel-meii armed with swords and 
swi vels. Further on were planted parks and batteries of Artillery, 
and at all the intervening spaces, or wherever there was standing 
room available, the inhabitants of villages within a radius of some 
miles, ha<l collected in crowds, as silent spectators of a sight, such 
as had never been seen on that spot within the momoiy of the ge- 
neration to wliich they belonged. Twenty thousand ti-oops ^ver0 
said to have been *5n’esent, and an equal number of non-combat- 
ants. 

As Lord Auckland and hi.s well-timed and well-regulated pro- 
cession advanced under a ro^al salute, ami apjiroacbed a given S{)ot 
to within a couple of furlongs of Uunjeet Singh’s camp, tlio mono- 
cular monarch of the Punjab emerged from his encampmei\t, amid 
a gay and glliteiing throng of Rajahs and Sirdars, all bedecked with 
jewels and glowing with gems of various kinds, in wliich “ jicarls 
of gveat price” vied with diamonds, emcrahis and rubies. The 
hoary diieftain, plainly clad in a vermilion cidored dress, with- 
out any other ornament, save that of his favorite and far-famed 
“ Koh-c-Noor,” — mounted his elcjihant and sat in his “ Umba- 
ree”* to perform the “ Rmm-c-htikhal’' an oriental ceremony of 
some consequence, to wliicli I liave already adve^rted as essential 
when a State visit in the east is paid by one potentate t</ another. 

* An Umbiiree ia a native Howtlah or ele[iliant litter, crowtuul with a 
canopy in the shaju; of an ohlong nmJmdla snjtported by four pos+ 
all of which generally form a fixture, ])ut if so eoiisti ucted to order (aa 
must have hcoii iflie oaae in this instance; may he removed or kept on at 
phiasurc. The Umhareo is n.sed only hy Eastern kings and tlie greatest of 
native nobles. It was a privilege exclusively enjoyed l>y ^royalty, or coii- 

fo flu. nnbilitv of thc hicliest rank in Native States, 
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On the corteges meeting, the two principol personages ex- 
changed salutations ; tlieir eh^phants were made to kneel shh? l)y side, 
when the Maharajah embraced and received his exiilted visitor in- 
to his own Howdah. Thus seated, tlie whole ot‘ them turned 
towards the tents composing the extensive Sikh encamjnnent. 
The two processions thus combined, formed a commingled host and 
for grandeur and gorg(‘OU8 sj)leudour, outshone and eclipsed every 
thing that had preceded it at h’erozeporo, as far as outward j>omp 
and pageantry were concerned. It batlled any thing like a jnecise 
description. For brilliancy of clfect, it could hardly be equalled, 
certainly was not to be surpassed, by aught that the imagination 
could conceive or picture to itself of oriental magni licence and 
ostentation. It was no wonder tlien that an ardent a<lmircr of the 
magnificent display, wliich to him was quite a novf'lty, should in 
the height of liis ecstaey, have likened it to the ‘‘ held of the 
cloth of gold with this dilTcnMici! in the analogy, Tshonld sn])])osu, 
that the ancient field bore a. reliued and civilized ch;n-acter, with 
the romance and spirit of chivalry to add to its sparkling cfieet. 
Whereas this, the modern field, ]*arlook more of the splendour of 
“ barbaric gold," scattensl about [)rofusely, to the exclusion of the 
peculiar charm that characterised its assumed ]irototy])ii. 

As the moving mass (f elephants, — ]>ackod in (ilose proxiniity to 
•one another and bearing on their lofty backs, tlio august [ler- 
sonages of the day,- went along with slow and measured ]'ace to 
avoid any chance of acculeiit in a cu’owd so deiisp, all who witnes- 
sed the procession must have been s(Misibly struck with tl»e magni- 
ficence of the superb sight, d’ho lord-[iarainount of the five’^ 
streams, evidently put out his whole a\':iilable stjeiigth and strove 
by many preparations elaborately made, to create a dazzling clfc'ct 
of his wealth and power, and he signally succeeded, it was as it 
wore, a day-dream of oile of the most enchanting scenes depicte 
in the Arabian Nights’ entertainments and now realized ii; 
purely Indian garb. 

At length the two corteges reached the encampment ■■o i 
alighted at about the centre of it, <listinguislied as this poigioti 
was from the rest, by a group of small shawl and scarlet tents sup- 
ported by silken cords entwining silver or plattKl i)egs. This was 
the old king’s temporary abode and was enclos<'d in by a canvas 
wall of crjmson-colour. Ifis Durbar tent of gigantic dimensions 
fronted tlie compararivoly diminutive ones, but was constructed 
of a different and less costly material of cottou-clotb eolored. 

* It must bo known to most ])ors<ms in India and to all orientalists, tliat 
the term “ Puiijdh,” is a compound of tlie two I’orsiaii words “ Pmtj," live, 
and “ Auh,'' water or stream, licucc the name of tGe Province ; so 
recently a principality. 
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Into it, the Maharajah surrounded by his sons and Sirdars, led Lord 
Auckland and all the British ofticei's who accompanied him. Seats 
were assigned to one and all according to their respective ranks. 
The highest in rank sat on the so-called gold and gilt chairs, those 
that came next on silver and plated ones, and the r est were accom- 
modated with chairs of the ordinary description : a distinction with- 
out a dilFcrencc as to comfort and convenience, and which went far 
to exemplify the vanity ol human hopes and aspirations. 

However, the utmost decorum and good will prevailed, to out- 
ward appearance at least. Formal introductions were gone 
through by a master of ceremonies “ improvised” for the occasion ; 
the Political Agent having I believe acted on behalf of the Pn-itish 
Officers and the Dewan on tliat of the Sikli Court. Strangers 
speedily became friends, and a conversation cliaracterised by much 
mutual courtesy and good feeling was maintained, to say nothing 
of the flowers of rhetoric Avhich were strewn about lavishly; 
some of the Sikh Courtiois excelling in an exuberant use of east- 
ern metaphor. 

Whether the dialogue eventually began to flag or wbotlior it 
was to vary tiio monotony of tlie scene ; it was deemed expedient 
after a short time, to introduce dancing women (imported frcmi 
Cashmere) who advanced from a side entrance of tlio tent, gaily 
clad and glittering with gewgaws. They glide<l from one side to 
another, witli measured steps and outstretched arms, and danced 
the “ dance of thf^ east,’' to native music that preyed not a little 
discordant to Furo^an ears. 

This part of the entertainment b(M’ng soon concluded, the 
cu.stoniarj presents were brought in and displayed before the as- 
sembly. Trays containing strings of pearls and other jewels, 
shawls and brocades of various textures and value, were succeeded 
by biglil}^ fiiushe<l swords and shields, bows and arrows, match- 
locks and otlu'r articles of Lahore manufacture. At the entrance 
stood horses with rich liousings and trappings, and an elephant or 
two* richly caparisoned, as additional gifts on the part of the 
Sikh chief. All these adjuncts to eastern di])lomacy, were duly 
appropriated by the subonlinatcs entrusted with tluur care and in 
due course deposited in the Covornment Toshah Khana” for fu- 
ture use. “ Pan and Atr,” was now introduced according to east- 
ern etiquette, which formed the signal for a formal sep?#ration of 
guests from hosts. As this part of tlie ceremony terminated the 
day’s rejoicings, such as they were, the Governor General and 
Commander-in-(hnef took leave of lliinjeet Singh and his two sons, 
Khurrnck ^ingji and Shore Singh, as well as the rest of the Jla- 
jahs, and returned to their own encampment across the Suth\j, 
much in the same order that they came. 
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Wo halted on both the 1st and 2nd December, the latter day 
on account of its being the Sabbath. Every Sunday, service is per- 
formed and a sermon |)roaclied by the Governor General’s Chap- 
lain in one of the two Durbar or dining tents, either of which is 
largo enough to accommodate the Christian congregation in camp. 

A review of the “ Army of the Indus” took place on the 3rd 
Decerubor expressly for Runjeet Sing’s gratification. He came over 
by sunrise with a largo but select retinue of his foremost men, and 
was met on arrival by Lord Auckland and Sir Henry Fane with 
their res|)ectivc staffs. It was a very dusty morning, the evil being 
enhanced by the volumes of dust which the movements of the 
troops I’aised to tin; great obstruction of the view, and it was im- 
possible to follow with the eye, the several evolutions executed on 
the occasion, till the regiments all began to march past in review 
ordm* before the saluting flag. H<u’e the principal personages took 
up their position. The IGth European and 4th Native Lancers, as 
also the 2nd Light Cavalry, took the lead, followed by four corps of 
Euro])can and eight or ten of native infantry. After these came 
the IIors(; Artillery (Euro})ean and nativij), the Camel battery and 
a body of ‘‘ Skiniutr’s horse” in their y(41ow unifn-m. The music 
which each successive band jdayed, the regularity and steadiness 
■wdth which th<‘, troo}>s marched, and the ensemble of the sceno 
(diversified as it was with a liost of Runjeet Singh’s gay and gal- 
lant followers — horse and foot), were imposing in the extreme. 
Runjeet Singh’s eye scctned as if it were rivetted on each regiment 
as it passcul, and in manifesting his liigh aj)pro )ation in favor of 
all, 1 understand he yi(4ded the palm to the loth Lancers. Fond 
as he is of horsemen and horses, he could not do otherwise than 
lavish the liighest encomia on that excellent cavalry corps. 

Runjeet Singh retired for a while from the heat of the sun 
into some.' temts, when? breakfast was provided and of which it 
seems he partook, Sikh prejudices notwithstanding. Thence ho 
ndurned to his own camp amid his nnjtley crowd of attendants, for 
his retinue to-day ovitnumb(U’ed by far that wdiich acconi[)anied 
him on his first visit. Some of the Sikhs had good houses and 
seemed very superior liorsennai. ’I’hey careered about in fine stylo, 
wielding their swords and whiiling their long lances with great 
dexterity. 

Early in the evening of the 4th December, an entoj’tainmcnt 
was given to Runjeet Singh by the Governor General and his sis- 
ter, the Hon’blo Miss Eden, d’ho principal feature of this enter- 
tainment consisted in a pyrotechnic display within a large quad- 
ranghr, scretmed olF with “ khunnauts” or canvas walls, on one 
side of which was a large and commodious tent, as' well as a wide 
“ Sha'iieeana” or canopy, that answered to shelter the hosts and 
guests, and waerc refreshments were provided and the place bril- 
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liantly illuminated with candelabra and table-shades of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes. Tlie fire-works were ^mnerally of an 
ordinary description, for l)etter could not bo procured for 
love or money,” at, or about the vicinity of, Ferozoporo. On 
the whole, it enabled the host and hostess to |)leasc their L,mests ; 
the ruler of the Punjab having brought with him bis sons and the 
chief members of his Court to witness the sight and to share Lord 
Auckland’s hospitality on the occasion. They returne<l to tlieir 
tents across the river lighted on thcar W'ay by a Idaze of torches, 
quite deligliied with their reception and the polite attentions 
shown to all of thcim by the principal British officers who wero 
present at the entertaimnent. 



CIUrTER V. 


PEEOZEPORE TO LAHOKE. 

Crossing tho Sutlej— Run je(;t Singli’a hospitality — Display of Sikh 
Troops — Review of Sikli Regiments — Rnnjcet Singh and the Sikhs — Town 
and temple of IJmritsur— Akalees — Manufactures — Astrology and the ora- 
cle — Fort of fJovindgiirh — Entertainment in tho Shaliniar Carden---Christ- 
mas at Lahore— The Shadurra — Nuov Mahal’s torn!) — Review of Governor 
General’s escort — Retrogade movement. 


A short distanco of six miles to Futwawala, was purposely 
fixed for our journey on the Gth Deeeniber, as we had to go over 
a broad })olt of sand before and after crossing the Sutlej, tho 
stream itself being re luced within nai-row limits in this ]):irt of 
the year. The crowd was inuucusii and the passage over tho 
bridge of boats was slow and tedious, hhe^diant-keepers, camel- 
drivers, carttnen, all collected t(»g(;ther on tlie left l)ank, were ex- 
ebanging abusive opitlnds to secure pn^cedenee. There was a good 
deal of dangci’ous Inistliug and jarring, whicli I tlionglit would 
have produc(id more serious results than proved to be the ease. 
IT aving this rniu'iung risen at a later hour than usual, eneouragCMl 
to do so by tho short distauco wo had to tiMverso, it was my dis- 
agreeable lot to oiieouiiter this rabble. Witli j^'^eat diHiciilty and 

at some risk, 1 penetrated it on liorseback and^wtuit across. 

• 

The road w;is exceedingly bad, which one is obliged to trace 
as best he may. 'Diis wa.s not an encouraging feature in travelling 
ill the Punjab, at least if I am to judge (tf the future by the 
present. In fact iiotliing better could liavo been expected, for, 
from time iminenuu’ial, native gi.verumciits have been ])roverbial 
for the bad roads in their teiTitorie.s : they do not consider good 
roads essential as arUndes of commerce, but allow those in 
existence to continuo without undergoing any repair, to the great 
obstruction of trade and iiiterconiiminieation in general. 

Rose at G o’clock on the morning of the 7th December, and in 
my ride found myself at a loss wliicli course to pursue, different 
parties fulinving differtuit tracks. • I followed a body of cavalry till 
wo came to a broad unmetalled road, where several narrow piitlis 
from 0[)po3ito directions seemed to meet. Some portions of tlie coun- 
try were well cultivated, interspersed here and there with the tall 
palmyra. There were also some good looking villages with small 
mud fortresses, that answer for tlm amusement of refractory Ze- 
mindars, or land holders, when they cliooso to vaiy the monotony of 
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tlieir pastoral lives by refusing to pay the govoinment revenue, 
till forced to do so by the master-mind which rules tlio destinies 
of these doniinions. Near Khemkurn (our stage for tin? day) there 
is a fine small town which lies to the north-east of our encamj)- 
ment. It contains some neat and clean looking houses, peeping 
through a clump of trees which surrounded the spot and gave it 
an air of the picturesquo. 

On the 8th December we travelled to Mukee Kulsce. Roads 
in a deteriorated state, were often lost amidst tlie brushwood which 
abounds between the above and our last stage. As Runjeet Singh 
keeps about half a stage ahead of us, it is nothing unusual to S(^e 
parties of horse or h^ot belonging to his ca,uq>, lagging behind and 
proceeding leisurely tojoiii tlieir chief on his (Uicamping ground, 
'rids morning, T saw for the first time, a couple of his brass six- 
poiinders, mounted in the usual style of ordnance and drawn by 
eight horses each. There were good looking villages and village- 
towns on our way, with some plantations of grain and groves of 
orange and other trees. Our earn]) was pitche.d on a spot about 
four miles to the oast of a large town and fort, which presemtod a 
line contour on the daik horizon. 

Since our crossing tlio Sutlej, we were all, from the first to 
the last, entertained as Runjeet Singh’s guests. Our wants wore 
snpjdicd gratis and strict injunctions were issued by the chuT to 
his Sirdars and coiuudssariat oHiei'rs, that not an article of con- 
sumption was to hJl sold to us hut given free of cost, liven ear- 
})eniers and other ^^^kinen would do any work assigned them, 
and walk away when their labor was finished, ajqiarently well 
contented. However much our servants and the camp-followers 
gloi ied in this course of entertainment, flic rest disliked the ar- 
rangc'meut, from the inconvenience it occasiiuied. Our domestics 
W(>re obliged to wait on the native otheers who acted as our catm*- 
ers, for hours before they could come away with wbat was rc(iuir- 
0 ( 1 , and their return was generally foretold by the bleating of 
shcf;j) and lambs which wore dragged in for our consumption. 

The average d.iily expense which Runjeet Singh incurred by 
this magnanimity on his part, was estimated to be 25,000 Rup(‘es, 
which multiplied by the thirty days w’e are to remain within his 
teiTitories, shows a result of 750,000, ecpial to about 75,000 
pounds sterling ; but how low would such inaguatiimitV fall, if 
what is generally asserted be true, that w'c aj'c lit('rally a fax on 
the country, feeding on the produce of the laud, at the expense of 
the villages we have to pass by or tarry near, 'rhis circunistaucig 
(founded on till* allegations of those who deem themselves com - 
Iiotent to offer an opinion in (lie inafter,) is one which is prohable 
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('iiougli and still more possible, when such a mode of exaction is 
l)y no means nneomnion in native .States ; nor is it unusual here, 
oven in our absence, for Rnnjeet Singh’s own followers and others 
to claim a privilege which is now forced upon us much against 
our will. I say much against our will, because many in camp were 
anxious to propose that the usual state and competition of the mar- 
ket should be h;ft opcm to us, by first obtainijig Htinjcct .Singh’s per- 
mission. Tt was liowever over-ruled, because of the certainty that 
such a request would be looked upon as a slight or be regarded as 
an insult to the old chief, who according to local custom, claims it 
as his right to feed bis guests, whether as travellers through his 
country or as visitor.s at his Court. 

Tt is true that in former times, Runjeet Singh was ])crsoiial]y 
very liberal iii all such matters and possc^ssed a generous heart, but 
it is lunv, ill his old age, contracted by avarice, of wbieli parsimony, 
forms the ruling feature, lie tlierefore waives liis generosity or ra- 
ther sliriuks from the manih'station of it birnself, and adopts the 
plan of causing his subjects to pay for bis niggardliness, for the ])ur- 
poso of making a disiduy of hospitality. 'J’lie 75,000 pounds .sterling 
alluded to, would liave hardly allectod his oxcheipier at Umritsur 
for the fort of Cuvindgurh contains a hoard of riclies, which has 
been aceumulating during the latter years of his fife. It was 
evident that the articles procured for our use bad been exacted 
from the people, fj’om the fact of their being very inferior. While 
the (]uality of some preserved the average of st'^plo commodities, 
the greatest part fell far .short of the standard, cud were not oven 
considered tolerable. . 

7vt this place, T was made acquainted with an instance of that 
shocking ])ractico which prevails in the rnnjab. I refer to the ])rac- 
ticeof mutilating, as a punishment. The instance I allude to is that 
of a poor .Sikh, who in hi.s foolish impertinence, caused perhaps by 
his ignorance, insulted a genlleman of the Civil service, by laugh- 
ing at aud saying something rude to him, while he was present 
at the Ferozc])ore review. The gentleman, knowing the conse- 
quences of a representation to the Maharajah, very humanely and 
generously refrained from m.aking it a matter of complaint. A 
Sikh .Sirdar who witnessed the act, was however not so consider- 
ate and brought the circumstance to Runjeet Singh’s notice, who 
immediately ordered that the offender’s hands and nose should ho 
cut off, a punishment barbarous in the extreme and ill suited to 
the offence. But for the intercession of the insulted gentleman,* 


* This was tlie iron’ble J, R. (’olvin, Late Lieutenant Co vernor of tho 
N.W.P. who died during the mutiny in the Fort of Agra. IJc was at tho 
time 1 am writing about, rrivatc Secretary to Lord Auckland. 


I 
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the sentence would asuredly have been carried into execution. 
Whatever tlio man’s fault might have been in the present case, 
such a proceeding could not but be viewed with horror, for a hei- 
nous crime could hardly have been dealt with, with greater seve- 
rity. To deprive a man of his hands is to deprive him of the 
means of sustenance, and in the absence of the latter, life must bo 
an intolerable burden. Even if charity lavished her stores on 
him, it would prove a poor recompense in such a case, which no 
compensation, ])ecuniary or otherwise, can repair. The practice 
of passing such sentences, for even the most trivial offences, is 
common, and while petty larceny is punished with mutilation, 
more serious crimes I svippo.se meet v/ith severer modes of torture. 
Without Courts of Judicature and Codes of law, to remedy theso 
grave defects in administration, it is not surprising that summary 
steps arc taken and arbitrary measures adopted, without much, 
and sometimes ’without any, preliminary investigation or formal 
trial. 

The 9th December having been Sunday, our halt was a quiet 
one, with the usual Divine servii;e performed in camp. On the lOtli 
we resumed our journey through a fine oj)en country, varied by its 
woody natni'o and large patches of cultivation. We passed some 
well popvdated villages in which wore s\d)stantial houses of mason- 
ry, ’riie distance wo had to traverse was m^t more than eight miles. 
It formed an agreeable ride, for the ground we crossed was level 
and even, and free from all impediments. Onr camp was pitched 
at Maloowal, on arspot covervid over with stumps of the “ Joodr'' 
nc'viy reaped, thnf^'iiL'eded the use of the spade over the area oom- 
pri.sed within our tents, 'rho daj'' was a tohirably ])leasant one, 
and (piietness would have jvrevailed had not iSluu’c Singh’s encamp- 
ment been in our neighbourlvood, whence at various intervals, our 
camp used to he saluted with a few blank charges lired from eamioii. 
Judging from the specimen in question, the Sikh artillerymen 
work tlieir guns vemarkaldy wvdl and with great ra])idity, for tho 
firing was very brisk. A little more attention devoted to their 
unkbrms and the condition of their horses and harness, would ren- 
der the Sikh artillery, in point of equipment, equal to the best 
of the British troops iu this branch of the service. 

AVe went to Booroo distance nine miles, on tho 11th Decem- 
ber, over ahomiiiablo roads and threngh^a wild looking country, 
scattered over with occasional patches of oiiltivatiou and jflantations 
of the sugarcane. In our trij), we had to crecj) throngli part of 
a village iu ruins, and the narrowness of the passage was a great 
obstruction to tho artillery, amuiuuition-wriggons and carriage in 
general. • 

Some grand preparations were said to he on the tapis to greet 
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the Governor General’s entrance into Uniritsiir on the I2th De- 
cember, and not to lose sight of any of tliem, I purj)o.sely left ground 
by day-light, lliijah Khiuruck Singh, well attended by iiorsc and 
foot, came to oiir las’: encampment on de[)iitalion f)-om his fithcr, 
to jiccompany His Lordship and j)arty, A little beyond were pos- 
ted Now Nihal tSingh’s regiment of infantry and a body of cavalry 
and artillery, wliich answered the pur])ose of an advance guard 
of honor. On our ap])roaching the town and going to the west of 
it, we came in view of the Govindgiirh fort and an immense mul- 
ti tndo of Sikhs drawn out in a dense mass, some mounted on 
camels, others on hoj'scbaclv, while the greatest part were on foot. 
They were arranged in <listinct bodies. The camel-men wore red 
dresses and wen^ armed with swords and swivtds. The horsemen 
were variously clothed and armed, and so were those on foot. The 
variety of their costumes produced a. striking elfect, as tliey wore 
all dressed in their best, a gnait many of them in rich silk and 
shawl stuffs and brocach's. All these troops composed Jlunjoet 
yingh’s irregulars ; and as the serried ranks thus covered a space of 
more than a mile, w'C had a fine ojiportunity of observing them 
wuth more minuteness than if they had beini groujjed togetlier in- 
discriminately. Among the rest, was a small body of Akah^cs, 
distinguished by their sombre dark-colored dresses. They behav- 
ed well considering that tlu^y arc a turbulent race, but Jlunject 
Sin<gli’s presence and his nose and (‘ar-cutting system, I'orni 
great checks on tJieir conduct, though they a, re said not to care for 
liim on all ocensions, excepting on one like the pres(oit, d’ho scone 
in many of its features resembled tlie display on the idght bank of 
the Suth'j, described above, when J.ord Auckland paid his return 
visit to llunjeet Singh amid as much of a similar style of pomp and 
])ngeantry as lu^ could set foi th on the occasion. 

At this jioiiit, wo met Jiunjei't Singh moving on leisurely in his 
State palanquin, glazed all round, (to screen him from the <lnst) and 
comfortahly cushioned witliin with silk and velvet. Very richly 
caparisoned eleplvants and horses, and well dressed followers mount- 
ed and on foot, preceded and followed his litter, which was bfting 
taken towards the ilirection whence wc came, to meet tho Governor 
General and usher him into Umritsur, or rather into tlio camp 
that was lying in its vicinity. 

Proceeding onwards, , wo found the termination of tho line of 
irregular^ taken np liy another biSdy of swivellers, so that these 
supported the two cuds. Scarcely did we leave them, when tho 
eye alighted on a long lino of Kuujoot Singh’s regular troops com- 
posed of infantry, cavalry and artillery. Tlie lino was foi-nied at a 
distance from our encampment and extended as far as the oyo 
could reach. Thirty regiments were said to bo prosoiit on tl)e 
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occasion, batteries of Artillery being planted between the infantry 
regiments and protected by corps of cavalry. On Lord Auckland 
arriving in company with Kunjeot Singh, (seated as they now 
were on the Maharajah’s olopluuit, side by side, according to East- 
ern cti(jnctte) a general salute was fired and kept up for about 
half an hour, all the guns firing simultaneously or at intervals and 
the infiintry ])ouring forth volleys of musketry. What with the 
smoko that floated high above and twirled in the air in silvery 
wreaths, the glistening of arms under the rising sun, and tho 
grand concourse that folio w(;d in the Covernor Oencrars and tho 
Maharajah’s trains, besides tho array of irregulars that I have al- 
ready alluded to, the clfect was indescribable. The Sikh chieftain 
evidently studied to make an impression by a display of his re- 
sources and power here, as he did on his encamping ground near 
Ferozepore, and he was cipially successful in both places. For one 
whole hour and more, did we gloat on a moving diomma as it were, 
of the gaudiest colors and (he gayest costumes, worn by the Sikhs 
from th(! highest to (he lowest, superadded to which were tho glit- 
tering housing, s of their horses and tho rich trapjiings of tho ele- 
phants. The effect was peculiarly oriental and tho display gor- 
geous ill tlie extreme. 

“Ill gaudy objocts, I indulge my sight, 

And turn, whore Fiastoru pomp givi-n gay delight ; 

See the vast train iu various liabits dre.st, 

By the bright scimitar and sable vest.” 

Tho MaharajlVi after a humlrod hyperbolical complimentg 
and many manifcsi\f,ions of civility, left our encampment to prociaid 
to his own ill the neii^ibourhood, leaving })ehind two s(piadr(>ns of 
his regular cavalry at the (lovernor Ccnerul’s disposal, to do duty 
as escorts to those who visited the ifiterior of the town of Uiu- 
ritsur, lest some of the towns-people, and more ospoeially tho 
Akalecs, should prove rude or insulting, if iiotliiug worse. 

The 13th December would have been p:i.ssed in a quiet halt, 
had not our vicinity to the town drawn out its inhabitants in 
gro«])s, to pace up and down the sides of our tents, in onler to 
gratify 4hoir curiosity. At 4 o’clock in the nftoruoou, in company 
with about half a dozmi frimids, and attended by a })ody of twenty- 
five of Runject Singh’s cavalry, I visited tho interior of tho town, 
which lay about two miles to the south of our camp. We passed 
by some jireity villas and gardent^ before* we entered it. .>Tho en- 
trance was under a massy gateway of masonry, mounted with 
light pieces of ordnance. Most of tho streets were narrow, with a 
drain running through tho centre, whicli received all the filth and 
rubliish of the place. Men, women and cliildron, posted them- 
selves on the tOtraces and balconies of the difterent houses, to 
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have a view of the Governor General and his party, who were ex- 
pected hero this very evenini^. The houses are, /,"eiierally speak- 
ing, toloniUy clean and neatly hiiilt. The streets wore obstructed 
at different places l)y elephants, horsemen and foot passengera. 
These obstacles were great drawbacks to our scrutinizing particu- 
lar localities, although we had with an effort, gone over many 
parts of the town and its j>rincipal thoroughfares. 

Among the many striking ol»jects around, were the Cashmeri- 
an women, who for their rcgnlai-ity of features and general beauty, 
Surpasr, the females in Hiudoostan, at least such as are usually to 
be seen. Some of them are very pretty, witli largo and bright 
eyes V)eaming beneath tlioir arelu^d eyebrows which nature has pen- 
cilled on th(;ir foreheads in crescents of black. Their jet-black 
hair makes their conij)lexi(*n aj)]>ear fairer by the strong contT-ast. 
They wore gaudily drivssed iji crimson, pur[>le, and other colored 
silks ami liiKui, bede(;ked with gold a, nd si 1 van’ lace and tinsel. They 
however detract from the edect (»f tluar features by applying 
something like g(.tld dust or gold leaf below their (eyelids. 

On the morning of the 14th December, a nwiew took place of 
Knnjoel Singh’s troops, stich as were at IJmritsur and the same 
that won^ drawn out y(vsterday to receive His Lordship as ho 
entered the camp, Tlu;re were about tliirty thousand men, and I 
was told tliat th(* ivasou of his fixing uj)on so early a diiy imme- 
diately after tnir arrival, for tlie review, was to order thtun off to 
Lahore, to make aiiotlier display there. Tcie men were all 
sludtered in a long row of small touts like our 't Sepoy palls,” iuid 
when 1 arrived on the ground, they were leaving them to form a long 
line as they ditl y(!sterday. 

On the ai'rival of Ilnnj(M‘t Singh and the Governor General, 
the first lottery of art illery tired a salute, and continued doing so till 
the corteg(i |)asscd the leading Infantry regiment, wIkmi the next bat- 
tery took np the tii’ing ami th(3 otlua'ceasc'd. 'I'inis they went on, wliilc 
each regiment of infantry alternately ])resented arms. ’Piic cavalry 
and iidiintry were clothed alike. Of the forima*, each man earrjed 
a sword, a (carbine and a ])air of ])istols. There were fonr or tivo 
rreiich othcers ])resent. Besides these, all t he rest of the oiheers 
were Sikhs. Tdieii* niJforms were otidly irrc'gular. Lach wore a 
pair of trowsers t)f fanciful colors and texture. Their coats were 
rarely c^nbroidered alik(s ; epaulets of all sizi's and shapes Avere 
discernible, and tluiy had nothing like a regulation sword. Some 
of the infantry officers on foot (a few being mounted) had, one a 
sabre, another a Persian blade, and a third something like a rspier, 
dangling by their suhis. Had the .san\e regularity been enforced with 
them as with tlio men, and both improved upon,'theywo\ddap- 
proucli in appearance the Sepoys and their native commissioned 
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officers ill British pay, more so than they do now. Indeed, I am not 
a little sdi jirisod that a mastor-miiul like Riinjeet Sindh’s did not 
think of establishing a I’ognlar military school on a large scale, with 
proper Riii-oj)ean teachers, for the instruction of his countrymen. 
He has at his command all the elements and materials for such an 
institution. It would have heiui of incalculahlo benefit to his sol- 
diery and would have advanced them considerably more in the art 
of war, t han the half a d(»zen or so of French officers, who (scattered 
amidst his troops and not averaging even one to a Brigade, much 
less to a regiment,) are ill able to introduce anything like strict 
discipline. A. considerable degree, of [x^tty jealousy exists among 
tbe Sikli oifieers, who lo(dv upon Hurojieau em[ilo)"es as interlo}>ers, 
while tli<‘y forgi't that tlu'ir own adva-iuamumt in a military point 
of view is owing in a great mivisure to those whom they seem to 
ehvy. In fact it is a re[)reh(;nsible feeling and might tend to 
foment disagreennmts and h'ad to mutiny, on omergimcics when 
order and c.ombination would be r((|uir<sl to rendei’ thmn elfectivc. 
Ha,d llunjee.t Singh been more regular in bis paymmits and jdacial 
means at tbe command of the Murop(>a,u officers in his em]»ioy, ho 
wamld bavi^ secured to himsidf and to his country, troops that 
would have rivalh'd some ')f the bc'st in India, 'raking into cou- 
sideration the many disadvantage's tiny have been labouring under, 
they have ju'ogressed in no small (h'grc'c in the art of warfare, 
for notwithstanding Ids avarice and a degree of niggardliness, 
connterbalancing many of Unnjeet Singh’s intentions towards 
retrieving the SiWi nation from a. state of military semi-barbarism, 
tli(^ progress is col^imeiisnrato xvith the means ])ut into opciatioTi. 
Hml tlu'se means ^leeii more liberally tx'stowixl and stringent 
nu-asmes adopted, I liave not a doubt that the attainment of the 
Contemplated ends, would have b(>(>n far greater. Moreover, 
liunjeid Singli had n])])lied himself almost alone to a. gigantic 
umlei'taking, that of bringing int.o tbe onb'r of nationality, a. vast 
fratei’intv tif freebooU*rs who w»‘r(' onei' sealti'ix'd over tbe Bunjub 
and were; divided into distinct cbms nnd(*r ditfei'cnt chiefs. AVddlo 
he consolidabid bis power by uniting them together • he ame- 
liorated their condition, in a military point of view at h'ast, by teach- 
ing them to be expert warriors and by redueing their mode 
of warfare, to something of a system, men! so at all events, 
tlian they had been previously accustomed to. Although an 
illiterate man, without tlic aljility to read or write, he never- 
theless possi'sses abuTidant shTewalne!5s uud no liltlf natural 
talent.^ Ho had the sagacity to discern that the tactics 

* “ Tn Ills twelfth year, he lost his father ; his nu'thi'V acted as regent* 
and. preserved the minor’s inheritance from the rapacity of his ncighhuu*’", 
but sh(! designedly neglected the boy’s education to prevent him from be- 
coming the rival of her po\vt;r. He was yierer taught to rto.d or write .” — 
Taylor's “ History of British India." 
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of Europe forraerl the best, and had the resolution to introduce the 
same among tiie Sikhs, in spite of tlie great obstacle wliich tlie 
prejudice of his followers offered towards any innovation of the 
kind. Perseverance and the peculiar power he had of swaying 
those under him, soon enabled him to surmount such impediments 
as fell in his way. Had his measures kept pace with his intentions 
and had tln^y not been crampjid by a want of method in the civil 
arnl fiscal depai-tments, the Sikli nation would by this time have 
been twice as formidable as it is now. Independent of his tlien 
being able to maintain a large body of regular soldiers, exclusively 
adapted for military service, lie could have also instituted a kind of 
a national guard among tlimn, by eiiconraging every Sikh, whether 
peasant or farmer, to keep himself e(|ui[)j)e<l as a militia-man, by 
sacrificing in behalf of each a small [lortion of the rijvenues of the 
State. Such a ])lan would have succeeded with them ndmii'ably well, 
for every Sikh considers himself a soldim by birth and almost every 
prosedyto is taught to consider himself so by profession. Even 
without this advantage, they have already acquired a military orga- 
nization of no mean pretensions; for the Sikhs at the present 
moment, can muster a redoubtable array of fighting men, and 
a standard once set up, would form the rallying point of myriads 
who would flock to defend it.* 

The review being over, the host invited his distinguished 
guest to witness the artilhiry practice of his men. A park of guns 
of different calibnj, and a few howilzm*s and mortars, were already 
in position, and at a distance of from live to eiglv hundred yards, 
there were sundry curtains erected and moundf. raised to test the 
effect of ball, grape and slira[)nell. The scene opened with some 
small shells being disebarged [iciqumdicularly in the air, where they 
exploded and scattered around <[uantities of a composition of gohl- 
dust that di'seended, much to the surprise and amusement of the 
spectators, like golden showers in glittering streaks. Then succeed- 
ed the regular bring. The guns were ably served, the curtains 
being riddled all through, while the shells hurst over tho s])ot for 
which tli(!y were destined. But 1 observed that the Sikh artillery- 
men, although very ex[>erl in firing blank charges with great 
rapidity, were very slow here, when they had to g.o through the 
wliole and projier process of loading shot and shell. 

Wliile I was returning to «iy tents after witnessing this 
parade, aSoiit a dozen rospcjctablo' looking Sikhs, some of them 
Infantry .and Artillery olHcers of tho force here, interrogated me 


* Ptunjeet Singfi’a efforts were now directed to forming the Sikhs into 
a nnited body, ready to assert their iiidcpeudonce, and while under hia 
guidance, they readily acquired a national organization.”''— “ His- 
ionjof British India.'’ 
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(a non-professional) very minutely as to the merits of the mom- 
ing’s display, and wore amhitious to compare tlieir own troops 
with those of the British. I told them plainly wliat I thought, 
that they were a good imitation hut retpiired many inn)rovenient 3 
to render them, in efficiency and in equipment, equal to our 
soldiers. When I ))ointed out to them as a s[)ecimen, a sinall 
body of our horse-artillerynulTi, (who came to witness the sight,) 
their frivolous objection was that they had no beards ! On 
however pourtraying to them their courage and bravery in s])itc of 
their beardless faces and youthful appearance, one giving his musta- 
chios a sagiicious twist, demurely said to his companions with a sig- 
niticant look : “ '^(Jhnnna^ Chuwjd, Furrmu/ee lo(j burre iiknl wu)id 

hcln” — (W^ell, well, the Knglish peojde — literally the Branks — are 
very wise), Nolwithstamling that I urged some plain and blunt 
truths with regard to themselves, they nevertheless bore up with 
my remarks V(;ry good-naturedly, nor did they hesitate to retali- 
ate wlienever they had an opportunity. Theyollercd to come and 
see jne in niy tent, and wanted to know if 1 had any brandy to treat 
them with, such a })redilection have tin ^y for spirits, T said that as I 
was one of tlu'ir Maharajah’s gm?sts, living on “ the fat of the 
land,” I did not feid myself warranted in entertaining them in the 
iminncr they wished. Moreover, that f did not indulge in strong 
drinks. “ What,” (said they), ‘‘ not drink I Drinking is a lino 
“ thing. Yon should taste our Vunjab litpior. It is excellent. 
If you write to the Maharajah he’ll send you some.” Theso 
men, when tlievv are once encouraged, render themselves very 
trouljlesomo. AV'uh nothing to do during tlic day, they will enter 
one’s tent at all tii.U'S, and if they fancy any small article they see, 
tlu'y will not scriqilc to takci it away without ceremony. The 
low(!r order of Sikhs, particailarly the Sikh Se[)oys, regard empty 
bottles as acceptable gil'ts and were glad to get as many as they 
could. They would of (anirse have considered them still more 
acceptable with the contents. 

Many in cam}> complained of the insolence of the Sikhs, 
lam aware that such was the case towards some, but I did nut 
mysey ex))erieiice any thing like rudeness, although I rode 
among them recklessly and all alone and ahvays spoko to them 
freely ; at times with more frankness than was perha))S quite 
agreeable. On the contrary, I always mot with civility. Our luabit 
of sliaving our beards and mustacliios is repugiiaiit to their tasto 
and they view it with di.sdaiu. They will sometkAes indulge 
ill a loud laugh at a gentleman’s face, if it be not profusely or par- 


* “ Chnnga'^ in the Punjab is synonymous to Ucha" in the fi. 

Provinces and ilnplies good, well, &c. 
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tially covered with hair, and twit hira about it.^ Perhaps the inso- 
lence complained of might Iiave been owing, in some or most 
instunces, to this cause, a cause against whieli I had provided 
myself a month or two before I entered the Punjab, by dispensing 
with the services of my barV)er. 

Between 3 and 4 p.m. of the 15r.li December, linlf a dozen of 
ns proceeded to tlic city, to seethe so-styled pool of immortality” 
an 1 the “ golden temple.” After winding throngh s(!veral streets, we, 
wtjre brouglit to a small square enclosure surrounded with liouses 
in front of which stood the porch, whore my companions and 1 wtu’e 
obliged to take otf our .diocs previous to advancang fm-thcr. This 
compliance with the customs of the place, we were made to under- 
stand before leaving cam}>, nor<]id wv. hesitate to conform to them, 
else onr cui iosity would md have been gratilhjd, nor wo permitted to 
advance further into lids SMcr('(l retreat. Wo (h'seended a few 
stcqts which brought us to a broml pavaaucut constructed of burnt 
bricks and surrounding a basin of water, which is about 125 or 
130 paces square. In tlie centre of this cistern, stood the temple 
dedicated to Vishnu, It glishmed under the rays of the setting 
sun and ap[)(nired like one mass of gold, although many jjarts of it 
were made of lu-ass an<l stune of gilt [dates of co]>j)<'r. In fi'ont of 
the bridge tliat leads to the eliief tcm[)le, a large Hag of gold and 
silver cloth Haunted loosely at the top of a stall. By its side is a 
small iemjtle, befoi’C which sat an old s.ago with a venerable beard, 
leading a choir of singci-s who chaunted in a [daiutive strain, and 
kept time with the eastcTu eastuiu't that sojiic o.< tlie men ]jla3'ed 
upon. This, T understood, was the spot \v'he»;rr proselytes to the 
Sikh faith vmdergo some sort of [irohation, pre[)aratory to tlieir 
being admitted to the privileges of the larger or inner tenqilo. 
Apnstatt^s are said to be tohu'ably numerous, most of them em- 
bracing the new faith, as much from motives of gain and conve- 
nience as from a prch.'nMice to the Sikh religion, A few Mahome- 
dans, from the ill-tn^atment they experience when they continue 
as such, renounce their [)r<>phet and the Koran, to pay im|)licit 
obedience to the Gniiitli or Sikh code of religious laws. Some 
Hindoos likewise prostrate themselves before this shrine from 
many similar causes. Both liave to digress more or le.ss from 
previous habits of life or com[)lianccs of caste and prejudice. The 
Moslem renegade is obliged to eat of the animal held unclean 
among them, and the Hindoo to partake of all animal food 
except beef, which he perlia[)S construes into an advantage, when 
he sees one of his j)rejudicc,s respected, while all appertaining to the 
Mussulman are apparently violated. 

* This they did with a hot-headed young friend of mine, who happen- 
ed to he in their way on one occasion. He was consequofltly very indig- 
nant and swore at them, without their knowing what he said. 
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The square platform on which stands the temple, is of substan- 
tial masonry and is elected in the centre of the pool. As we 
entered the temple itself, we found the floor covered with white 
linen, over which was raised a sri\all canopy of ^nild-clolli studded 
whh brilliants of diflerent hues, su{)portcd by four slender staves. 
Underneath, was a pile of shells, pice and rupees, ollered by tho 
several visitors who come hereon pilgrinuii,^e or out of curiosity; 
the Governor General haviiif^, I am told, only yesterday beslowed 
11,000 Ilup(!es on it, doubtless as a comjfliment and out of cour- 
tesy to Runjeet Singh. These and such like gifts revert to tho 
Akalee.^ or priests, as th^r ])erquisites. At the further end, 
re})osed the G ninth or codts of moral laws, on a rich cushion jdaced 
under a small arch that suspendiMl a string of lad Is arrsnged 
round a golden or brazen b:ill. Tho book of laws was carefully 
fanned with a bushy tail of the Yak or Tibet cow, set in a fino 
silver handle, that served to keep off tho flies and obviate their 
disagreeable obtrusivencss. The Akalee* who performed this 
otfK;e seemed to bo the high |>ri(\st, or one of the body who com- 
pose tho higher section of the 8ikh priesthood. This venerable old 
man was at tho same time, engaged in delivering occasional lec- 
tures to a small congn^gatiou that surroundi.'d him, while some went 
to wash away their sins by drinking out of the “ immoi’tal pool,” 
to which a flic ht of steps des(!en<led from th<^ ba(;k of the teinplo. 
This building is not very lofty and evinces little architectural tasto 
and beauty. It however assumes a degree of magnificence, from 
its dazzling s])h‘i\d(mr under tho rays of tho sun, at a sudden and 
cursoiy view, bnt^s denuded of mncli of this atti’action wdion tho 
eye attempts a chxvH' scrutiny, its interior has a h‘W attractive 
foatuTos, in the form of llowia'S in high relief which arc carved 
out of blocks of marble, something after the style*, adot)ted in tho 
Taj Mehal at Agra, hut not even remotely a])proaching the ele- 
gance disjilayed in that costly and su])orh edifice. 

Umritsur takes its name fi*om this cistern, wliich in Sanskrit 
is said to denote “ the fountain of necter,” from the words 
“ llinrita'' and “ Saras.” Tho bjmple was, 1 believe, founded hy 
Oooroq Govind Singh and is of some aiitupiity in tlie Sikh calendar. 
The cloisters surrounding the pool and overlooking it, arc princi- 
pally oecnpied hy the Akalees, who lay claim to some questionahlo 

* The origin of this word is not clour. It) ni.iy possibly bo pakoti from 
“ Ul-uV (wisdom) and roudered applioablo to the Silvb priostliood, as wise 
men, if not of tho bast,. at loast of the I’unjaub. Hy a .strang«! ooincidonce 
tbo Druses of Lebanon, st)lo tboir ecclesiastics, /I/vfL', wliih^ “ tin; secsilar 
part of the eoinnmnity is called i. e., t/n w/.'if and Ihv innorant. 

Though the modern Drusas, ]>rofe.s,s IsJamism, “ they tnd park (in private”/ 

absLahi fronissmokhaj, both those customs being ]n<icisely those of tbo 
Sikhs. The Druses are supposed to be descendants of tbo Crusaders. 
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qualities and style themselves the “ immortals” or invincibles.”’'* 
They are very insulting towards Europeans, wlio on visits to the 
place, are })rovided yvitli suitable escorts to be protected from their 
abuse and threats. From the profound respect, nay superstitious 
veneration, that is paid to them, they soinetinies prc'suuie to treat 
even lliinjeet Singh himself with like insolence ; but ho pays 
little attention to what they do or say, unless tliey carry their 
freaks to an extreme, when they, in common with the rest of the 
population, are punished by mutilation after the fashion of the 
country. 

• 

The town of IJmritsur is generally well built, but the houses 
are mostly confined and ill ventilated. In conseipienct; of the 
denst! population, the streets are constantly crowded and bear living 
evidence to the cailebrity of the place as a mart for all kinds of 
merchandize and to its rejmtafiun (accoiding t() Jfamilton) “ as an 
“ emporium of trade for the shawls and saffron of ('ashmere and 
“a variety of other commoditi(!s from the Dc'cc in and western 
“ parts of India.” d’Jie local manufactures are limited to coarse 
woollen and other stutTs, while sojue of fine texture are produced 
by the loom under the siqx^rinteudence and by the manual labor 
of the poor Cashmerians, who tlrivcm from (ludr mountain houjes, 
are forced to come hither for a livelihood, such as the tolerance of 
the Sikhs will allow them to earn. Tln^ unbleached shawls of 
Cfishmere are frequently brouglit here for the express purj)ose of 
being dyedand having their borders |)ut on, the work of cmbi'oidory 
being very successfully carrhal out in lids towrt. Among other 
manufactures, there are works of caiqtciitry ami hardwairc, which 
are [)ariicuhirly well huished, such as llowalahs or elepljant litters, 
j)alaii(]uins, long and shoid spea.rs, 1 .h)W'S and arrows, (piivei'S, 
swords, shi(‘lds and matchlocks. These are all generally sold at a 
very cheap rate compared with that of many mai'kets in India. 
Ind(>ed, the vmiders are, in some instances, surprizingly inodorato 
in tlu'ir demands for articles, which one would fancy could scarcely 
be made for the price siskial, aiid yet there is a reasonable prulit 
always attacheil to what tliey sell. 

The pavilions and garden houses, scattered about near ITm- 
ritsiir are not a fewq some very pretty and tolerably extensive, 
paiticularly one that belongs to Rajah Khurruck Singh. A 
“ Sliecsh Mahal’’ or glazed jialace, is siU’inging up, it is said, under 
the ausidc&'s of Runjijct Singh. 


* The fallacy of this self-assumed soubriquet was clearly proved in their 
subsc<p\cut encounter with the British, during the recent campaigns in the 
Punjab, particularly at Goojrat where the Sikhs were tiaall/ routed. 
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The temple and pool of Umritsur arc not unfrcqucntly resort- 
ed to by Ilunjeet Siiigli, with the object of consulting; tlio oj’acle 
wliou ho has any extraordinary expedition in view. The skill of 
the astrologer is of cours(3 brought into j)lay, to prognosticaio the 
probable results of terrestrial enterprises by an a])pcal to the 
celestial orbs.* Whether Runjeet 8ingh places actual and iinjjli- 
cit faith in the practice here adverted to, is pioblematicxil, and it 
would not bo surprizing if his practice proved to be contrary to his 
own convictions, and tolerated only with the view of encouraging 
his soldiery to an extra devotion to the standard of their chief, or of 
showing sutlicient cause for withholding himself from war cont rary 
to the expectations of his followers ; es{)ccially when he has at his 
beck and nod, the predictions of mercenary or i)rctcnded saints, 
who, to earn a livelihood, may interpret the position of the stars 
just as they }>leaso, whether they tend to human weal or to hu- 
man woe. 

The fort of Govindgurh is said to bo a structure of a compa- 
ratively recent date. It is more than a mile from the town 
of Umritsur, in a westerly direction. It seems to bo substantially 
built, and judging from its exterior, wears a very imposing 
appearance. Of its internal economy and the state and na- 
ture t)f its fortifications, I can say little or nothing, for a general 
admission to exfdore it, was not allowed. An exception to this 
rule was made when the Cominander-in-Chief (Sir H. Fane) visited 
the Maharajah a short time ago. But such an exception is con- 
sidered as a inarli Of special favor, whicli an obscure individual can- 
not calculate on beihg made in his behalf, particularly to gratify his 
curiosity on the repository of Ilunjeet Singh’s riches. The (hn eruor 
Gcncn-al himself was said to have been somewhat sur[)nscd when 
he and a small party were invittal to tbo [)lace, for from what ho 
had heard and from his own knowledge of Jtuuj(iet Singh’s extreino 
jealousy of this spot, ho was not led to expect such a concession. 
Sensible of his growing inllrmities and of bis approaching dissolu- 
tion, the present rultw of these regions, doubtless sees the inutility 
of excluding those who may sooner or later become tbo owners of 
all tliat a[>pertains to the Punjab. 

We resumed our journey towards Lahore on the 17tb De- 
cember and halted at Bboperali j proceeding on the 18th to Pool, 
a tine large village. The distance of both these stages did not ag- 

■ ■ ~~~ ; ' , ~ ■ ' 

* Dr. R. R. Madden, M. R. C. S., in Ins “ Travels iti 'J’urkey, Egypt, 
Nubia and Palestine,” mentions that, in his interview with I.ady Hester 
Stanhope, he was struck with “ the peculiarity of some of loa opiiuous 
“ (which) in no wise detracted from the general profundity of her rc(U;c- 
“ tions ; and though he could not assent to many of her abstract nutioivs 
“ regarding a.sfrn! uijlnoicc ami axtrolof/ical sch‘.no‘, he had still no rciason 
“ to alter his oi)iiiion of her exalted talents, though it might u^jpear they 
“ were unfortunately directed to very speculative studies.”^ 
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gregato more than twenty miles. On the 19th December, wo ar- 
rived at Slialimarand halted hero on the 20th. There is an ex- 
cellent garden at this sj)ot. In form it is oblong, and is divided 
into two extensive terraces, one overlooking the other from a height 
of twelve or fifteen feet. On the upper one, is situated a sub- 
stantial “ Bariuluree,”^ well adapted for a resting place, ren- 
dered pleasant as it is by a string of jets d'eau in front and 
some on the lower terrace, which play over a cistern crossed 
by narrow marble bridges in miniatu7-e. The garden is well 
stocked with fruit tiees and flowering shrubs. Among the for- 
mer, w'cre some fine groves of the lemon laden with fruit. 
The branches 'were tastefully formed into graceful arches over 
the walks. The beds arc well laid out, and considering that 
the garden is reputed to be about two hundred years old, it is 
certainly well pi’cserved. It is surrounded by a high wall of 
brick-work, with cupolas at the angles, wlicnce fine views of the 
country all around may be obtained, especially to the south-enst, 
in which direction aro situated the village of iJhugwanpore and 
some old ruins. 

On the evening after that of our arrival bore, an entertain- 
ment w'as given at the Shalimar garden by Ilunjeet Singh, to Lord 
Auckland and his party. Tlio spot embracing the cistern oppo- 
site the summer-house aiid portions of the garden, wore beautifully 
illuminated and the reflection of the liglit in tlic water was doubly 
dazzling. Within tlie hoaise in question, wero two small tents, one 
made with cloth of gold, the other of shawls, lin(;d with silk and 
velvet, atid supported by silken cords whiefh entwined the i)il- 
lars of tlie building of masonry. Golden golhets re])lenislied with 
tlie aqua-vita3 of the Punjab, were freely passed by llunjcot 
Singh and his attendants, to Lord Auckland and the other gcntlo- 
mcn. The hosts quailed olf the flery potations with gusto, while 
the guests strove strenuously to do justice to this section of Sikh 
hospitality, for courtesy would not admit of their rerusing tho 
cup of kindness” that was so often handed round. Among tlio 
Sikhs, drinking is consi<lcred a merit and drinking to excess dues 
not constitute a vice. Fruits and sweetmeats were served up in 
small trays. If a Sikh desired to show a mark of attention to his 
guest, he had only to gra[)ple some of these and haiid tlicm in a 
gruff tone to him. Their rudeness of manner is, as I have else- 
where observed, excusable. They are in reality frank and free, 
but not f^olishcd ami polite. TJio brusquerio of the plain blunt 
soldier predominates, without a particle perhaps of the soft address 
of tho cunning and cautious courtier. 

* Baradurec is a coinpoui.d f)f two w'or<ls, the first mcauing twelve, 
and the second, composed of doors or entrances. Hen ce '^any hnihling with 
a do:.;t;n oponin<,fS on oiie or more sides, is so called. But the term is some- 
times used indiscriminately for other public buildiiigs. The one alluded 
to abt»ve, is arCaded aud open on all sides. 
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In the course of the entertainment, there ■were native music 
and dancing. The former maintained its usual characteristic of 
discordance and monotony. The latter was supported by dancing 
women from Caslimere, and tlioy danced (as they did in llunjeet 
Singh’s camp across tlic Sutlej at Fcroze[)orc) the “ dance of tlio 
cast” in a style peculiar to themselves and yet resoTubling in many 
res[)ccts that which is common in otlier parts of Ilitidoostan. It 
consisted chiefly in movements of the body voi'ging on the volup- 
tuous, advancing and recciding and tinkling tlie silver bells or 
ornaments with which their naked feet were decorated. It was 
simply gliding from one side to another with graceful and slow steps. 
It was hardly the poetry of motion” even in a modified form, 
nor was it a faithful realisation of what is \inderstood by : 

“ Como anti trip it as you go, 

On the light fantastic too.” 

On the 21st December, we bad to traverse a short distance of 
four miles to reach Ijalmre, which was almost invisible this 
morning owing to a dense mist that enveloped the town. On 
the 22iid tlicro was a change for the worse in the woatlicr. A 
gloomy state of the atmosphere, tlic sky clad in clouds and an 
exceedingly dusty day, wore no cheering prospects to tlioso under 
canvas. The 23r(l December being Sunday formed a cpiiet lialt, 
interrupted now and tlion with the booming of tlio Sikh Artilleiy. 
On the following day, Tlunjccd. Singh had a review of his troops 
at Lahore ; but I anticipated something in the same stylo as 
the one at Umritsr,i', I took my morning ride towards the banks of 
the liavec, where Ih-j Governor Goiicral’s escort was rehearsing a 
review, on a small scale, that was soon to take place before tho 
Sikh sovereign and his satbdites. 

At sunrise of the 25th December, the firing of our artillery 
announced tho auspicious day, in a land, where p(a*haps fur ages 
past, its celebration had not been heard of, much less recognised 
or tolerated. WJudher it be fi;ar or favor, or fi’icndship, that tole- 
rates our presence on tho banks of the llydraotcs, w(i have, liow- 
cver, o])portunity of liailing Christmas nnder the walls of 
Lahore. On such a day as this, who could look with other than 
pleasurable feelings on the British flag floating in calm imhipondcnce 
over an extensive British camp, sheltering a British representativo 
and British subjects. The novelty of .the scene was one which 
gladdened us the more, and while tlu^ usual pre])arations W?>re going 
on to render Christmas merry in the land of tho Sikhs, every 
thing around seemed to wear an appearance of happiiu^ss, enhanc- 
ed by the usual interchange of compliments and by the prospects 
a repast peculiiv to tho day. 

At aoon, a few companions and myself crossed the river, at a 
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a place where there is a substantial Imihline; on the loft haiik, and 
j)roc() 0 (Ic(Z towird.s the Shadttra, wJ»ioh now Jay about a fui-ion^ or 
two, on tlio right. The cutraiico to this onco superb buihlvng is 
tlirough a massy gateway of stone ami masonry. Hence wo passed 
into a S(piaro enclosure lined with colls like those of a “ Serai,” which 
were lierc intended for the mendicants and pilgrims who used to 
resort to tlic monument of Jehangeer out of duty or for devotion. 
The sepulchres of most, if not all celebrated Moslem sovereigns — 
particularly if their celebrity has been acquired by a course of 
sanctity, of justice, or of liberality, — are looked upon as sacred. 
Indeed their tombs in geiuiial are venerated as such, and their ve- 
neration for tliem is remarkable. Their seeming devotodness and 
loyalty to their monarchs even in memory, long after they have 
mouldered into dust, form a striking characteristic of the Mahomedan 
race. 


From the first enclosure, we penetrated into another on a 
larger scale, that gave us a full view of the garden in fi’ont, 
which how(wer is in a ruinous state. Over a straight and l>road 
path througli the garden, which is abo\it GOO yards square, wo 
came to the stpiarc })latfunii paved with marble on which stands tho 
mausoleum, divested of its dome, the marble of which, 1 was told, 
liad b(Mm removeil and us(.‘d for a part of llunjccit Singh’s palace. 
This circumstance gave the cdilieo quite a mn( dated ap]iearauco, 
and hut for tlio juinarcts at the four angles, it would liave dwindled 
into insiguificaTico. Oii tlie sides of the body of jl;be structure, are 
four larg('- arclies, three of them shut in with marble fret-work, 
the fourth being ke[)t open for ingress and egress. The tombstone Is 
a fine bhxdc of marl)lc, W('ll carved out and shaped after the style of 
most Mahomedan tomb-stones, which soiucwliat resemble truncated 
pcdeslals. I’he })edestiil on which it stands is covered with beautiful 
stou(!S let into the sides, while the up|)er ])art is encirled with wreaths 
of Arabic inscrijitions. It would ;ij)pcar tliat this building is not less 
than two hundred and ion years old. On a rough calculation, the 
platfoi’in on wliich the structure is elevated, is a square of about 
seventy paces, and four or five feet high from the ground. The su- 
per-structure is about liftecu feet liiglicr. The four minarets ave from 
sixty to seventy feet in height, each having a 'winding stair-case with 
sixty steps. Much of tliis monument is in a dilapidated state, re- 
duced to its present condition less from ago than from that neglect 
which foUpws foreign coii(|nest. Indeed it was an adventure to get 
lip to the top of any of the minarets and wo chose the one that seem- 
ed the least impaired. Tlie cupolas with which they are capped are 
in a tottering state, laid some rents and crevices appear on the 
sides of their tall fi ames. 

Opposite the mausoleum of Jehangeer, on a detached piece 
of ground, is the tomb of his Vizier, Asuf Jan. It is built of 
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brickwork, in an octagon shape, and supports a domo of the same 
material. The whole wears symptoms of being laid low in a few 
years. To tlie left of Asuf Jan’s tomb and a little beyond it, is an 
ancient monument rapidly crumbling to pieces. This im})retend- 
ing tomb of masonry is said to be erected over the remains of Noor 
Mehal and forms a sad elucidation of the transitoriness of human 
greatness. What a contrast between the palace and the grave, the 
bed of roses and the cold earth, the coTumon grave of all. A few 
yeans hence, not a vestige may remain to tell where slje lies, and 
what matters it then whctlicr tho rustic grazes his herds over tho 
spot, or the pea.sant plants tho plot with a llower garden. 

A companion and myself, perched ourselves on an elephant 
on the 26th December, to survey tho interior of tho town. Wo 
fully realised tho account we had hear<l of its filthy state. Our 
olfactory Ticrvcs were assailed by all that is nauseous beyond endur- 
ance. The streets are narrow, llanked with houses, many three or 
four stories high, V)ut they are irregularly built and almost all de- 
void of taste, excepting the few old Moosulman Musjids or other 
structures of the kind. The cleanest parts of tho town are those 
inhabited by the Maharajali and the higher class of Sirdars, bub 
cleanliness and comfort do not extend far beyond tlieir habitations 
and premiso.s. 

Behind the city, in about a south-westerly direction, is a 
substantially built old house of apparently Mahomedun construc- 
tion, with moder'i irniirovemcnts adapted to the comfort and tasto 
of Christians. This building possesses extensive accommodation. 
It belongs to General* Ventura, one of Bunjeet Singh’s principal 
officers. It overlooks a jdatcau which forms the parade ground 
of the Sikh soldiers under his command, and tho barracks aro 
tolerably well built. The Sikh Sepoys, however, aro expected 
to be constantly “ ai hivonac'' from tbeir being obliged to (occupy 
tents almost all the year round. Hence the celerity with which 
linnjoct Singh can move large bodies of his army, at a very sliort 
notice, particularly as his orders aro peremptory and obedience is 
promj^t, while his commisariat is ever to bo found in tho heart 
of his villages. 

On the morning of tho 27tli December, the Governor Goncrars 
escort was reviewed on the banks of tho Ravoo. Tlic 17th and 
21st N. I,, the 4th Native Lancens and European Hors^ Artillery 
formed the troops present. Ruujeet Singh was absent on the 
occasion, in consequence of a siuhlen attack of illness. The heir- 
apparent, Koonwur Khiirruck Singh, was however there, and with 
him came the usual retinue attending an eastern grandee of his 
rank and station. The Sikhs seemed most to admire the charges 
made by the cavalry in line. The firing of the artillery did not 
please them much at first, because it was not as quiqk and as loud 
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as they wished ; while the squares were unintelligible to the unini- 
tiated^ and iiiiraeauing to the inajoritj of thoiu. A Sikh of some 
rcspoctahility who was bj my side, his face betraying symptoms of 
ati ovni'niglit’s dissipation, exclaimed, on a dasli the cavalry made 
with impetuosity : “These are the men to tight tlie Afghans, Wah ! 
“ wall ! (bravo, bravo !) That is a good charge, how regular, 
** how well the horses keep together, tliey arc well trained, they 
“ arc fat 1’'' The guns however do not make such a loud report 
“ as ours : but why aro those two groups so inert and in one 
“ position, 'i'hey look as if they are waiting to be shot at or cut 
“ down.” “ Those are living “ l-illahs" (forts) I said, which cavalry 
“ cannot penetrate.” At a trifling inilitiiry anecdote that I related 
for his amusement as well as to illustrate my meaning, the Sikh 
laughed heartily and said it was “ bnlioot achce hatlif a favorite 
expression of thoir’s implying, well said or very good, literally a 

v(;ry go(xl word” or may lie He ])rocccded to tell me that 

the British would not be able to go through Iho “ Khybcr pass” 
but with gi-eat difficulty; that Tlunjeet Singh had'had the elite 
ofhismenbeatcnbackmorefh.au once. lie candidly admitted 
the Afghans to bo bettor sivord.wicn than the Sikbs (which Sikhs 
aro not often prone to admit) “ but wo (added he) shoot at them . 
“from a distance. However, when we are hand to hand, at the 
“ length of our sabres, they are generally >^ictoriouB, unless over- 
“ powered by numlxms, and then no quarter is shown.” “ Yes, (said 
“ J) and you are very cruel towards your enemies, you s])are 
“ tliem no tortures.” “ No more do wo, (([UothMio) they deserve 
“ no mercy. Idiey treat ns equally as ill when they can.” “ Not 
“ so with the British, they treat those that a»‘j disabled or disarm- 
“ cd, as prisonei-s of war and witli leniency.” “ Then jmu all do 
“ not know the Affighans,” he rejoined ; and hero our conversation 
was interrupted by an unoxpeetod charge made by the cavalry, a 
trooj) of which w'ould have swept us along, had we not scan)pered 
off as fist as our horses could carry us. We thus parted company, 
wishing eacli other a long farewell, after but a very short acquain- 
tance. 

Jfrom the 28th to the 30tli Bcccmher, we were waiting to ccim- 
mence making a rotrogr.ade movement, but Bunjeet Siugfi’s ill- 
ness w;is an obstacle to the formal ceremonies of scpa»-ation of 
host and guest taking place. We were anxious to leave the spot, 
as every thing around ns was becoming stale, dull and dreary, cir- 
cumstances that were enhanced by the gloomy state of the 
atmos[)liorc. During these three days nothing occurred ^of an 
extraordinary nature or worth recording. 

* I do not wonder .at tlii.s remark, for the horsc.s of the 4th Cavalry 
were in excellent ^condition which ia the reverao with r .oat of the Sikh 
cavalry horaea. 
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LAHOEE TO HANSI, 

Departure from Lahore— Punjab goats and sheep— Rocrossiag the 
Sutlej— Moodkee— Robbers— Pattialah Rajah— Jlis administration and 
poi)ularity — Burnalcli — Sunam— Sudden rising of the Ohiiggnr river — 
Camp impeded— Hissar and its studs— Feroze vShah’s canal — Town and fort 
of llansi — Colonel Skinner — llis cavalry and farm. 


After a halt of full ten days at Lahore, wo left tho place on 
the 31st Deecnibcr, much to tho satisfaction of mo.st in camp, for 
we liad already become tired of remaining stationary at a 8})ot 
which h id no particular attnictioiis to Jittach us to it. The first 
stage we made was to Dahorce, distance eleven miles. Our 
pr(jgrcss was easterly, and avc commenced our morning’s trip 
through a long row of ruins and old buildinga to the left of tlio 
town and fort. Amidst the ruins, Sikh encampments w^cro ohserv- 
able hero and there, taking up positions coiiveuieiit for residence 
and for drill. 

Now Year’s 3ay wms pleasant enough, as far as its usual con- 
comitants and the state of the weather could render it. We tra- 
velled to tho next "^tage, at first through copse and low jungle, 
hut our line of march improved as we emerged from a belt of 
forest and pi-oceeded through tracts of cultivation. ’Phe roads 
were as had as they generally arc in the Punjab, and it w^ouhl bo 
highly creditable to tlic 8ikli government, if an improvement in tho 
mciins of iiitorcommiinicatioii were established, means which ai'O 
shamefully neglected by a wealtljy ruler. Facilities of this and 
otlicr descriptions, would be of primary importance in a commer 
cial pf^nt of view, for commerce may he said to be the fostci'-sister 
of agriculture, and both comlmied, of social pros] )crity and nation- 
al independence. Tho unprotected state of tlie wells in the Punjab, 
as they are in some parts of Hindoostan pro[)er, is a source of great 
risk and danger to traveller, s. It is therefore wonderful that more 
accidents do not occur. Yejd;crday, however, a wa^in- carrier 
missed his footing and fell into one of them. Fortunately the width 
of tho well was great, else he might have been killed by the fall, 
although the well was not very deep. Kopos were thrown to him 
and after abou<: a quarter of an hour’s exertion, ho was drawn 
up without much injury, save a few bruises which his body bad 
sustained. 
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On the 2nd January 1839 came to Baynka, wliich we 
were told was at disfcanco of eleven miles, but by the peram- 
bulator it was found to he about sixteen. Wo passed through Uvo 
largo villages, the latter of which I believe is called Soorsimg. 
Both contained some good-looking houses and a toleiably largo po- 
pulation. The “Punjab goat” is common in this and other villages 
here. It is very large and has long pcmdulous ears and shaggy 
hair. It strikes me that they are bred here by goats brought from 
Cashmere and Cabul. Tlie peculiarities of some of the Punjab 
bhcep are, I think, owing to some similar causes of animal amal- 
gamation. They are large, very woolly, with brown or red ears 
and heads, similarly marked up to the middle of the neck. 
The remainder of the body is usually a dirty white. In some instan- 
ces they are not unlike the Wallachian sheep we road of. The 
“Itusaud” system of granting rations gratis, brought many of these 
goats and sheep into our possession ami they esca])ed the butcher’s 
knife, as well fi'om their being half starved and in bad condition, 
as from the desire of many of us to take them as presents or as 
curiosities, across the Sutlej. 

Puttee, — or Ilurree kee-Puttun* as it is sometimes called 
from its proximity to a place named Ilurrcekee, — forjned our stage 
on the 3rd January. In our progress hither we saw many 
villages scattered around, some assuming from a distance, tho 
appearance of small castles, located amidst groves of trees. Puttee 
itself is a large village-town and has a “ Gurhec” with four towers 
at tho arjg]('s. The entrance to it was guarded uy one of those 
fanatics of the Punjab, an Akaleo, who strutted up and down, 
with a drawn sword in his hand, indulging freely in “the li- 
censed clamors of a rude Fakeer.” With all the volubility at 
his command and under the influence of some strong drug, he al- 
lotted to each Christian that passed by, rattling sentences of 
speech, wliicli from his looks might have been easily talicii for aluiso 
but we fortunately did not understand him and passed on listlessly. 
“Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise 1” The Akaloes 
hate and abhor Christians, and if it were optional with them, they 
would have strenuously opposed our coming into the Punjab at fill. 
These are the men whose -pride and haughtiness must sooner or 
later be humbled by British arms. 

A preceding day of rain, rendered our trip on the 4th Itlcni, 
less comfo'rtuble than it might Iiave been, in spite of the bad state 
of the roads or rather no roads at all, for we were more or less 
obliged to follow wheel-tracks and other indications to reach our 


* This I believe is tho spot, where the Sikhs first grossed over int® 
British territory and thus gave cause for the war, that ended in their dis" 
oomliture and the annexation of their country. 
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tlesUnation. We passed a large well, with a superstructure of 
masonry in the form of a small bufc substantial huihling. This 
is an unusual circumstance in the Punjab and among tlie Sikhs. 

I am not sure if the latter can lay claim to the credit of the struc- 
ure, as it is too much in the Mahomedan style of architcctxire. 

Our camp was jntched about a quarter of a mile on the west 
or right bank of the Sutlej, which here flows from a north-easter- 
ly to a south-westerly direction, taking a turn in its onward course. 
In my evening walk towards the rugged bank of the river, I bad 
a fine view oP itajah Shoi'e Singh’s camp, whose tents and those 
of his suite, were pitched on a part of the dry bed of the river. 
His own striped tent was distinguished by its being so much larger 
than the others and surrounded t>y a khunat or canvas wall, 
around which were to he seen the usual apjiendagos of a native 
chief’s retinue, from the huge and pampered elephant, down to the 
half starved tattoo or pony. 

Wo crossed the Sutlej on the morning of the 5th January and 
entered into the protected Sikh States. A bridge of boats was 
constructed for our passage. As the Governor General hud not 
left at the time, I got up and accompanied a few of my companions, 
most of the baggage-train and empty conveyances were congregated 
on one spot, to prevent tlieir being in the way of His Lordslpp 
and suite. They, however, came shortly after and their departure 
from the Punjab ^was announced to all around by the thunders 
of the Sikh artillery. As the bridge of boats was slightly con- 
structed, a great part of the heavy baggage and tents was 
hi ought over in boafi of a larger size, hut even these seemed ill 
adapted for the purpose. One of them sunk and carried down 
two of the tents. The rest siisteined some damage or other 
from the leaky state of the craft. The elephants were of 
course made to swim across, a task which they readily and 
easily accomplished. The boats at this place were singularly 
constructed, with long and pointed prows tapering upwards. 
They are eight or nine feet in breadth, about twenty in length, 
draw ^nearly two feet of water and are well suited to the na- 
vigation of the river here. The snowy range re-appeared in a 
north-castei-ly direction ; and tlie “ Pussud” system, of supplyiug 
rations gratis, ceased to-day to our great satisfaction, but the ser- 
vants ajid others regretted the termination of ilur)jce| Singh’s 
hospitality. 

We baited on the 6th January (Sunday), on the 7th proceeded 


* Rajah Shere Singh, the second but repudiated son of Runjeet Sin£r>», 
accompanied the \jrovernor General to the borders of his father’s territo- 
ries. 
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to Jocrah and on tlio ?th readied Moodkeo.^ The latter village is 
large and the country a-boiit it very intereatiiig. Tlic soil i,s rather 
sandy in its iinn.ediate luaghhourfiood Init ])1antatious of grain 
thrive remarkably well all around, notwithstanding the little 
ap])arent humidity about the locality. On the. lOth Instant we 
travelled to lioogahpooranah, distance sixteen miles. On reaching 
the ground it was discovered that, (in S[)i(e of the policy of 
making the chiefs and Zemindars responsible for robberies within 
their respeclive jurisdictions) several lost many articles of use, 
such as boxes of crockery-ware, silver spoons, Arc. One man T be- 
lieve received a sabre-cut in attempting to olfir resistance. Bodies 
of the 4tli Cavalry wei(‘ sent out to patrol tire road to tlio next 
stage and to pi'otect travellers and baggage in ti’ansit. At Piitto- 
kee, distance twelve miles, an athnnpt was made on the 1 Itli iilem 
by eighty or ninety men to })lundor a small baggage train. No 
sooner was the alarm given, than aoout a dozen ti’('op(’rs galloped 
off to the s[)ot and scared away the robbers, who Hod in different 
directions, most of tliem into a village in their vicinity. 

On the 12tli Janmuy wo went to Bliuddur, made a Sunday halt 
on tire 13th, and on tlu* l-fth proceeded to Oogaikee arriving on the 
15th at Ihunaleh. llen^ tlie Fnttialah Kajah, Kni'nim Sing, awaited 
the ari’ival of the Governor Gema’al, a little in advance of his camp, 
escorted by a giea,t numlx'r ot followers. After paying his res])ects to 
Jlis Lordshij), ho retired to liis own cncam{)ment, which was now 
about lialf a mile ahead, lb; had a regiment of('nfantry ami some 
artillery in his retinue, as well e<piipped and as good as Bunjeet 
Singh’s, hi the ( veiling, the Jlajali was rcccjveti in public Dur- 
bar. lie came on a fiiu'! elej)ljai)t, seated on a llomlah of massy 
silver plate, constructed like the body of a cal), lie was receivi'd 
and dismissed in the n.^ual style that 1 have more than on(;o des- 
cribed ill tlie preceding jjages. The jiresents were of the choicest 
description, d'ho Uajah has tlie ri'putation of being mild in liis 
government of the tract of country over which lie })resi(les. This 
ciicumstance has rendered him a popular character, nor does he go 
iinrcfpiitcd, for his territory is genm’ully well eultivatiHl ;ind Jiis 
excheijner always well i-eplenished. Independent of his t'liances 
meLting witli a constant augmentation from the jirndent 
measures he adopts, ho has lately inherited considerable wealth by 
the demise of his mother. 

On fho IGth January we travelled eight miles to Dhurnawala 
through a dense mist. It was however quite clear the next 

* 1'hi.s insigiificant site, has since .'Kajuired soaic degree of celebrity 
by hi htg the spot, at which the tir.st engagement was fought between the 
British and the Sikhs. 
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morning nnd enabled ua to have a pleasant ride tf) Lnngawal over 
a similar distance, and on the 18tli we went ten miles more to reach 
Sunarn, which th(? (Jovornor tlenoral lixetl upon as the locality 
for meetings with several of the native; clii(;fs arid agents, who de- 
sirous of showing their fealty, intimated their wish of jiaying 
t^ieir rosj)ects to the rej>resontativo of the crown. Among others, 
were the Rajah of Nalimi and the Vttk-eel of the Kaithnl lbuu!o 
who being a ^"purdek h dsju'en"^' (according to the custom of native 
ladies who seclude, themselves from public Anew) could not of 
course be present on the occasion her.s(;lf. The combination of 
the several Corteges, brought round the spot aconcours(‘ of horsemen 
and foot. This ‘‘ mingled host” after ushering in the (Jovernor 
General, retiied to their respective encampments, which were now 
scattered over a wide expanse, distant from one another. 

We halted on both the following days at Sunarn. The 
visits of the cluefs and the agents were disposed of in one levee 
or Dni'bar, and it was far from bi'ing an unintei esting sight. Many 
of th<; licji’ses tliat wei’O jire.srmied as “ Nnzuj’s” or gifts (Ui this 
and on [rnn ious occasions, nmdered the sale of those not worth 
retaining or not worth their feed, ])articularly r(;(pnsitc ; for seve- 
ral had defects and blemishes which horse-“llcsh is heir to.” 
They were accordingly sold by auction and Viiriously realized 
from 10 to 300 rnpe(;s each. It is onstomary, when there is too 
great a colleutioii of gifts of any kind, to sell them by public out- 
cry and the jiroei'ods of course revert to tlu; Goveruimmb exche- 
quer. On the 2 1st January, the fog was so disagreeably dimse, that 
we could with dilllcuTy keep clear ot eacli other in our progress 
onwards in a canter or gallop. On arriving in canqi, at Ghora- 
nub, distance fourteen miles, I found to my niortilieation that 
my canu'ls had gone oil' in a contrary direction. Tliey returned 
by mid day, afte r being harassed in search of the Sj)ot, and the 
servants said that they had by mistake follo\ve<l some of the ca- 
mels of the Ith Light Gavulry, the 21st Regiment Nativa; Infan- 
try and a tioo]) of Horse Artillery, which wc'.re now detached from 
the* Governor General’s camp and were renirning to Kurnaul. 
Their ^)lace wais partly sujiplied by a body of Skinner’s horse. 

Most of our advance tents and baggage liad left ground for 
Mnndoee, on the 22n<l, but the Glmggur, a mountain stream, which 
flows between Ghoraniib and that village* interciipted our# progress. 
Scarcely had a peution of the camp'e<pu[)age gone across, when, by 
the melting of the sin»w in the Hills or soiue such smhleu cause, 
the river rose and defied all attenijfls to ford it. \VT^ therefore re- 

* Literally, one who sits behind a screen to avoiel V;eing o1)scrved, as all 
respectable women or native ladies of any rank, never appear in public. 
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mained stationary for the day. As the Ghuggur still continued high 
and unfordable, it was deemed expedient to move the camp as near 
the stream as possible on the 23rd, preparatory to taking steps for 
crossing it by the best practicable means. We accordingly en- 
camped at a village called Doodee, about eight miles from our 
last stage Ghoranub, and about six from the left bank of the stream. 
Our encampment could not be taken mucli nearer, as it would 
have destroyed the cultivation. When the Magistrate was inform- 
ed of the suilden rise of the Ghugger and the awkward predica- 
ment in which the camp was placed, he collected together the 
three or four boats that were immediately available. These 
were however inadequate to take us over with despatch, and 
the camp in cons quence, underwent divisions and sub-divi- 
sions, to cross over by turns. It was a novel sight, unlike any 
thing that had occurred during the whole of our journey. 
Elepjiants, horses, camels, bullocks, carts, palanquins and ve- 
hicles of other descriptions, formed almost one heterogeneous 
mass near the bank. The cattle were made to swim across, the 
grooms doing (he same by bolding tbe tails or manes of their 
liorses. Elephants accomplished this feat with ease, carrying their 
drivers on their l>acks or on their luxiks. Tlie drivers have a 
habit of standing on the backs of the elephants, while th(;so 
animals are swimming, and they balance themselves so well 
that there is no fear of their falling olf. One elejdiant however 
resisted the promj)tings of his first driver, an old^ man. A young 
fellow, bold as lie was active, took his place and go.aded the ears 
and head, (with tlic ^instrument tliey use for the purpose,) to 
such au extent, that he was forced to yiidd a''iid enter the water. 
But when he was there, the elephant made an attempt to revenge 
himself on the driver by diving in tbe stream and rolling in it. 
This trick, the man seemed to be prepared for, and firmly fixing 
his legs round the beast’s neck, sunk with him for a few seconds 
every now and then. It was amusing to see the ming-friyld with 
which the driver allowed himself to be thus immersed. The 
monster finding liis attempts to dislodge the man, of no avail, at 
length swam across and proceedoil to his task of conveying the 
tents about a few liundred yards further on, where the camp was 
to be pitched. The camels formed a ludicrous sight. One was 
made to swim as an experiment, but it proved a failure. This 

* It is of course well known, that elephants all over India are urged to 
move forward by this means ; and by a “language ’’ peculiar to themselves, 
besides touching the sides of the neck with their feet, the drivers make 
them move on, stop, sit or turn. The “ Ankoos,'' an instrument not unlike 
the curved end of a shepherd’s crook, with a pointed goad appended to it, 
is what they use : the curve also answers to suspend the instrument on the 
ear of the elephant, when the driver is tired of holding it in his hand. 
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creature of the desert, which will patiently travel over miles and 
miles of burning sand, found itself quite out of its element, when 
it was required to swim or to wade through a stream, about a 
hundred feet wide. It stumbled and rolled about in an awkward 
manner and gurgled and groaned vociferously. Next, they got 
some with difficulty into a boat and took them over. As this was 
a slow process of crossing such a vast number, they Tnade up a 
kind of harness for some good natnred elephants and to tliese were 
strings of camels attached. The elephants swam across and towed 
them along, till they reached the oj)positc bank. Tlie same 
clumsiness attended their landing, in consequence of the sloping 
and slippery nature of the bank. The exertions of the day, haras- 
sed man and beast, and the sun set on us during the continued 
endeavors of all to get as much as they could across. None of us 
had an opportunity of dining before late at night, after which 
■w<i retired to sleep and enjoyed our repose all the better, as 
our wearied limbs required some relaxation and rest. 

The 24th and 25th January were occupied, similarly as the 
day preceding, varied only by the construction of rafts to assist in 
the transit of the rest of the camjg which was a little im})oded by 
the sinking of one of the boats, -a gr(‘at loss at such a time and 
place, when, and where craft of the kind wore scarce. Last of all, 
the Governor General and his suite came over. This formed the 
signal for an onward movement the day following. Accordingly 
on the 2(]th we travelled through a forest to Dhumtan, disUuco 
ten miles. This judicious step stimulated those who wore prono 
to lag behind, to exer^ themselves, otherwise procrastination the 
thief of time,” would liavo detained many. Some of our sheep 
were quietly devoured near our tents at night, without the least 
indication of the evil at the time. .From the foot-])rints we 
obsei'ved in the morning, we suspected that wolves or hyenas had 
prowled about the spot. Tliey might possibly have been leopards. 

The 27th being Sunday, fonne<l the usual halt. On the 28th 
we, travelled to Dhunowdali, and on the 29th to Mudlowdali, 
aggrcf^jite distance 22 miles. We traversed thirteen miles more 
on the 3()th, to reach Mnssoodpore and as we were now about nine 
iT.iles from llansi and sixteen from Hissar, tlio former was preferred 
for the next day’s march, so that the cattle may be saved the 
tedious trip over a long and sandy road to the Jattei^ Hi.srar, 
however, contained the Coinj)any’s horse, camel and bullock studs, 
and as 1 did not like to lo.se the present opportunity of seeing 
them, I therefore made my arrangements to go thither on the 3 1st 
January. Contrary however to expectation and much to the annoy- 
ance of all, soiAe dark and dismal looking clouds appeared abvjvo 
the horizon. It commenced drizzling at first and afterwards poured 
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down in torrents. jV'cvcrtlieless, bj 7 a.m., I was obliged to begin 
inj ride to llissar, wliitlier r liad idready sent my advance tent 
and a few of my things. To guard against the rain, I 
could do no moi-c than mnfilo myself up in a large cloak, 
my hat protecting my bead and fa(;e, botli in their turn 
being shielded by an umbrella, which h.owever was very soon 
saturated. Tims e(]ui])])od I jog!j:e<i along, f(,)r there was no 
prospect whatever of gallo[>ing off and cutting slioit the distance, 
the roads and the country around being oveidlooded. A young 
friend who accom})ani(Hl mo, was Just in as Sorry a })light as 
myself and it was fortunate that we were togethei', to keep ('ach 
other in countenance attd to enjoy a little conversation even in 
this awkward ai.d unpleasant situation. After a tedious march, 
we reached our tents, quite harassed ; nor did we arrive to ox- 
change f.itigue for rest. It is true we had a shelter and that was 
all. My t(nit stood like an islet in the midst of a swamp and all 
the precautions of erecting mounds and baling out the watci', 
were nearly useless. t)nly one of my camels i-eaebed the sj»ot, 
the other two were left far behind. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
tlie rain ceascfl, the sky cleared up and a couple of hours sunshine 
that remained, eu iblod us to dry our clothes and to remove our 
tents to a high rnotind Just sulHchmtly large; for the purpose and 
where wo were free fi-om the prevailing nujisture. During this 
intei-val, our other camels also arrived and admitttMl of our g(nti?ig 
an early dinner ; breakfast liaving been already quite out of tho 
question. After tea, we soon fell a.sle(q> ; our siawauts, horses, ca- 
mels and dogs, being as comfortably provided for as circumstances 
would permit. 

The sky was clear on the 1st February, and enabled ns to 
visit tho studs located here. The one for horses is a fine place, 
and th(; speeimens that wo observed in the eolts and tillies, were 
such as (lid credit to an institution, whence tho Coinj)any’s (la^'nliy 
is supplied with the best that the country can })roduce. The 
camel and bullock studs wore good in tlieir way, but inferior to 
the one designed for horses. The UniTianah country is said -to 
have some very nuLiitions pro|)orties in its dry fodder, on ‘“which 
catth; invariably thrive much better than they do in other parts 
of India to which tiny are .sent. Since the days of Annmgzebo, 
it seems that liissar, in common with many other places, 
had inculred its share of neglect. However, after the acces- 
sion of the British, much of the iujviiy that had been done 
intermediately, was partially repaired, and even in tho midst of 
dirty him^s, tlie town can boast of three or four clean streets, with 
lioiises built with tolerable neatness. One street^ in particular, 
is broad and much more open than the rest. The greatest boon 
that the British have conferred on this part of tlio country, is in 
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reviving’ Forozo Shah’s canal. The country hereahonts is naturally 
arid, and irrigation without some such nuuins is dithcult of attain- 
ment. The canal is both useful and ornamental, its hanks being 
planted with vows of trees, while a vast deal of verdiii’e is per- 
ceptible in its vicinity and along its serpentine course. Small 
but substantial and neat bridges appear at intervals. 

In the afternoon, I and my com[)anion left llissar for Ifansi^ 
distance sixteen miles. The road ran in an easterly dir(!ction and 
was (piite clean and hardened, doubtless by the previous day’s 
rain and ^le intense sunshine acting on a sandy soil. Portiems 
of the C(iuntry around we^ar a dreaiy appearance, cnlianced by the 
undulatory gait of nntethered camels, hd loose to browse about 
amid the prevailing brushwood. The association of tlu^se animals 
with the d(!serts of Arabia, gave the ])resont scene an increased 
assimilation to a wilderness. The llurrianah hills rise in a short 
ridge at a distance, with one of a conical form or rather like a 
colossal cone with the upper end cut olf in the shape of a sugar- 
loaf. During the periodi(;al ruins, marshes ju’cvail ami the c.\hala- 
tioiis from them are far from being wholesome. 

During my stay at Hansi on tlm 2nd and drd Febrnary, 
1 saw the Fort built or re-constructed by that daring and extra- 
ordinary adventure)- (hsorge Tli<»mas, who raised biinself from an 
obscure {)osition to occupy a prominent jdaee in Indian liistoi’y. 
Some anecdotes are extant iilxmt bis exploits, the aceni’aey of 
which cannot l)e relied upon, as tliey exist on the sjiot from the 
statements of those who aopiii-ed s<uno knowledge of his eluapiered 
career from ti’adition. J soin’e(;s. As his name is intimately asso- 
ciated with the locality, 1 attemj)t to give a biog)-a])hical outline 
of his life fi’om some authontie sources iind in a synoptical form. 

It would appear that George Thomas was an Tj-ishman hy 
birth and a sailor by ])rolession. On his arrival in the Madi'as 
roads, in the y('ar 17S2, he was about twenty-six ycai’s of age and 
stood upwards of six feet in height. M(Mitally he was as active as 
he was physically strong ; and the monotony )»f a life on board did 
not cxiictly suit bini. He accordingly (piitted his sliip, xvith the 
determinatinn of oil'ering his services to one or otlxa’ of the na- 
tive princes. For this purpose he jirocceded to Hydci’ahad in 
the Dcccan aiid entered the Nizam’s service, it is su])j)oscd 
as a private soldier. This is evidently an erroncon* suppo- 
sition, for to my osrtain knowleilge tlie Nizam had no Eu- 
ropean regljuent then or thereafter, ami it was not likc^ly 
that a man of Thomas’ talents and energy would be content 
with such an obscui-e position himself, or he allowed to occupy i*^ by 
his employers at a period, when the services of European adven- 
turers of courage and capacity, were held at a higli premium. 
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Whatever his position, Thomas for some reasons not ex- 
plained, quitted the Nizam’s dominions after remaining at Hjdera- 
l)ad for four years. He at first went towards Central India, in all 
probability to flolkar’s territory, where meeting with no en- 
couragement, to the extent perliajjs of Ijis exjjectations, he 
retraced his stej)3 and wended his way to the North of 
Hiudoostan. In 1787 lie arrived at Delhi and there hearing 
that the successful German adventurer Sondire, commonly cah 
cd Sumroo, owned a .small ])riiici|»ality at Sirdhana, he re- 
paired thither and proilercd his services. They were accep- 
ted and lie received a commission as commandant* of one of 
his regiments. Subsequent to the deatli of Siimroo, his widow 
tlie well known Begum, raised him in his militury rank, by 
appointing him to a more important command. In this position 
he distinguished himself by rendering some signal services, which 
w^erc appreciated and rewarded hy Ids employer. But in endea- 
voring to introduce some salutary reforms in the interests of the 
Begum, by which some foreigners and natives of influence were 
likely to lose their sinecures, these employes, conspired against 
him while lie was absent from the capital on aa expedition against 
the Sikhs. They sncceedeil in ])oisoning the Begum’s mind, by 
imposing on her fears and cnululity. She readily credited tluur as- 
sertions, to the effect that Thomas meditated serious intentions of 
usuriiiijg her possessions and consigning her to a dungeon or 
to an ignominious death. On Thomas’ return, she taunted and 
taxed him -ibout the designs he had formed against her and 
the measures he was planning for her destruction. Feeling 
indiguant at being thus tr(;atcd by one whos*' interests he espous- 
ed and whose welfare he was studying, lie threw up Ids command 
in disgust in 1702, and thou went to Anoopshuhur, there to 
await the result of certain overtures he made to one or two 
native Princes about his employment. 

After raising a body of troojis of his own, both regular and 
irregular, lie offered Ids ndlitary aid to some Native Chieftains, 
whose battles he feuglit, generally with success. Receiving sub- 
sidies from them for his lo.sses in the field, he did not fail co levy 
contributions from liis enemies for their opposition. His successes 
led him to conceive the amliitio^is idea of carving out a small 
principality for himself. With this object in view, so replete 
with haz;^rd, he fixed upon the Hurrianali country, a wild and 
desolate tract of territory, sjiarsely populated and offering no ob- 
stacle or defence against his ambitious designs. He easily took 
forcible possession of it and established liis capital at Hansi, 
where he constructed or re constructed a fort of moderate size and 
dimensions. 
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From tliis^fort ond from his capital, he frequently sallied out 
with his followers and retainers, after leaving an adequate garri- 
son in the former to repel any thing like a sudden surprise. In 
his exj)cdition3 beyond ins own principality, ins personal valor in- 
sj)ired his troops, and in several cngagenients at the head of them, 
he had some narrow escapes from losing his life and once or 
twice was severidy wounded. Moreover, by dejiuting spies to 
collect correct information for liim, and keeping Ids own move- 
ments secret by false rnmonrs circulated by those very spies, he 
defeated the, plans and stratagems of his antagonists and gained 
many adv.'intages over tliein with little eftbrt on liis part. 

Scindia hearing of Ids fame in the field, was anxious to se- 
cure the services of so able a strategist, and sent an agent to Tho- 
mas to nogociate terms. Those that svere olfcred did nob suit 
liim, inasmuch as SeiiKliii had already General Pt>rron as (Jom- 
mander-in-Chief of his forces. Thomas would not eonsiait to serve 
umh r liim as a sidioidinat.e, but was willing to enter Sciiidia’y 
service if a se|)arate and ind(“[)endent command of some of bis 
tr()t)[)S, were assigned to him, under certain stij)uIations and gnarau- 
tees. Ho was foiled hy the hrench (leucral’s interference, for 
Perron was too jealous of any one else sharing his power and pri- 
vilcgi^s. 

At an interview that was brought about between these two ad- 
venturers, an altercation arose, which led to mutual enmity and 
hatred. Perron set himself to work, to ruin or destroy Thomas, by 
taking tbi; field agrdinst 1dm with an overwhelming force'., lie failed in 
liis ]iurposo, for Thomas aUhougli tighting against gri'-at odds, laid 
his plans so well and fought with so much valor, that Perron gained 
no advantage. Gold was then used to bribe the otiicers and men 
of Tlioinas’ regiments and his many mercenaries, for he had Jtoliil- 
las and llajpoots also in his service. By creating disalhuition in 
his camp and in his capital, treachery ultimately aeeomplishcd 
what force and stnmgth could not elfect. He consequently eapi- 
tulaied his citadel, and witli a few faithful followers retired from 
the fiehl with tlie honors of war, escorted by a bo<Iy of Perron's 
troops for the safe conduct of Idinself and his wealth, to British 
territory. Finding that his star, which was hitherto on the ascen- 
dant, was now sitting fast, Thomas abandoned all ambitious i>ro- 
jects aud made up his mind to return to his native town 'Jiipperary, 
there to pass the remainder of his days in domostic tranquillity and 
retirement. He was however not destined to carry out his wishes 
and intentions. On his way to Calcutta, he was taken ill, and in the 
prime of life and in the 4Gth year of his age, be died on the 22nd 
August 1802 a1? Berharnpore, where his remains lie interred in the 
Military Cantonments. 

^ J -- olrn+nL nf Tbo^ina* career, is 
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not very largo. There is only one onLr.-incc inti) it, over a draw- 
bridge thrown acro.ss the trench which runs round IIjo raniparfs. 
The four angles arc; mounted with twel ve-j)oun(h'i-s, two of wijich 
COiuinand the town and two the open counlrv. Tlu; town ('xLends 
itself in a, l^ind of curve fj'om tin' sonlli-eastei-n to the Ji oi’th western 
extreinilies, and is of limited dinKMisions, I'lie henses are general- 
ly built of l)i'iek\v(jrk without tla; outer eoaliiia’ of lime and mor- 
tar. Both th(^ fort and town are on rising groim 1, and the 
intei'iial ar(‘a, of the forima* is ])artiy oc(‘iij)ied by some plain 
buildings, ddu' “ Ifurrianah Bight Infa.nliy battalion,” e([nij)])ed 
and a(^eonli‘ed liln; a ritle corj»s, is stalioued at. I lansi. Ilm'i' iil-.(>wdse, 
Colomd Skinners eavaJry is usually ({uai-tered Bxecpi i small 
Jjortioii wtiieb now forms a ]»ai‘i. of the (Jovc'rnor (hmerars i si'ort, 
the lest of his horsiumm are with the “ d.riny of the Imlns,” t lolo- 
iiel Skitnu'r lias a tim^ dwidling-liouse at this place, some exc dlent 
brood inai'es and a small stud of hors.-s. hi-d hs a number of 
‘‘Barhary goats” which ai’e (piite niicominon in India. They 
look as if they ai'ca hrcaal hclwctai the ant(doj)e and the ordinaiy 
goat. Some of them .-ii’e spotted and very pivililg mai'ked. 
Ma?iv of tin; inipro\mments which llansi enjowg 1 undei'nand owe 
their oidgin to (’oh.mel Skiiimn-, whow.iii munilieent liheralitv 
has d('N oteii his ])in'se and nmeh of his t ime to tine ])nhlie weal, 
lie is Just as [>()pulai* h(*re, as he. is in many otlim’ parts of Itxdia, 
and Ids naiju' is im'iii.ioinal with great respect by cveiy native 
who knows any thing of l\im and his autecedimts. 

Towards tin' evening, L look a sli-oll in a retired part of 
Hansi, where the beauty of th(! sp;it is inenased by the winding 
of the canal as well as by the traiujuillity whieh reigns around. 
l\lanv parls cd’ llansi a)‘c well adapted foi‘ such rambles, the more 
HO ;is walks and roads arc cnxpre.vsly made on either side of the 
hank, shaded hg tin' trees that ar(! planted li(;re and wdiicli flourish 
very luxuriantly. 'Jd»e stillm'ss of tlu! vwening was interrupted (Uily 
by the rustling of loaves, tlie llights of doves that left their 
roosting jdaees on l)eing disturbed, and eventually by the paddljng 
of the oars i.)f a ]n’etty little boat, in which a few gentlemen„uf the 
station were cruising about. Tiio public roads !»t llansi ai’e clean 
and the main streets a.i-e bi'oad ami in good order, ddic conser- 
vancy dep:u'tnuMit is here well attemded to, and attention to it is 
the more essential, as the liealtli of the inhabitants is, [understand, 
jjiucli eiulangered by fever wdiicdi pixivails ptniodically. \Vitli 
the excepti(m of this evil, Hansi aftbrds in other respects a line 
retreat for tliose who are fond of a quiet and retired life, 
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JIAN.SI TO T>J!THI. 

.approach to Delhi --Ilai»il>lo among tlic tombs— Dr. 
Drumtioiid KoUfeiiek -Xnjjiif'j^luir .Jhccl — Walcrfdwl of ca])turiiig 

iheiii— 'rii uie-iiir ao'l its temples -Altered state of Delhi- (^fueeii’s garden — 
The Museum and Institute— 'i’U ; Hidge and tlie “ Flag -.Stall’ Tower.” 


W(i rosiiniod oar jouriiov towards Delhi, after a Imlfcof Diree 
days at ilaiisi aiiil His.sir. Our lir.st siagtMvas .Mooiuluhul, iif'teoii 
miles : at almtit a (bird of the way, therii is another fai iii-yai-d of 
llaiisi cows and hidlhloes, goats an I shot'j), hidonging to (h)lon(d 
Skinner. On (he hlh we went nine miles to M. ihoni, a small town. 
It his a 111 )M[ue a,ud som • l.oler.ihly good-loolcing hoiis 's lull most- 
ly iildeuty. Owin^ to h'Mvy r.iin .all night and which lasted till (he 
moimiiig', M’e cmiM noi leave lill 7 a.m. rtf thi; dldi instant, and (lieu 
tiMvelled ten milt'.s tow.irds a place called Mu liiia., encamping 
within a mile and a half of it. For w.inl of proper aciuimmoda tion, 
many of tin.' natives wr'ia' gd^ol to av.iil tiieoisidces of any nooli or 
coi’tier t o get sln.'ller from iJh' iiielenieneies of llu.; we.i.llier. One 
man, partly from exposure and partly from a previous attack of 
illness, was fmnd dc.id near the outer wall of a tent. .Amotln'i’ was 
seen in a dying slate mid way to the no.xt, stagac Dr, Di'nmmoiid 
wlul(‘ driN'iiigmir riding hy, observed the man’s dangcroiis aiid JicJp- 
loss slate aaid had him conv('\ed in his palainpiin (whicli was fol- 
hjwing and soon eame u[») to the end of t, lie journey, where ho in- 
tended to preserihe I'or him, tmt 1 1n* poor man diisl in the eon- 
vcyauc ' hel’oro he reached the [dace. 

l.)r. Drummond, the* (Joveriior (leneral’s Sui'geon, is most in- 
did'atigahle in his arduous duties. Nothing shoi't of serious per- 
sonal iMdis[)osition, ein imssihly induce him to neglect for a mo- 
ment, t^e many calls on his time and atti'iilion. .Dnt for him, 
nuiiihers would have snllercd in evm-y way, and In; is justly enti- 
tled to the gratitude of all. The name of such a man desc'rve.s t.o 
he engr.ivcu in golden cl) iractcrs, for lie, like many others of hi.s 
class, is an ormiment to the prefessioii to, wliieh he helom^s. Like 
another “man of itois," wherever theim is sickness, hi reaaily, 

“ l’rcscribc.s, attend.s, the iiicdiciuo in ikcs and gives.” 

It may be further said of Dr, Di-uninioud as was stated of 
Dr. Cl)amberS, tUit “ every thing about bim was ]n‘e-eminently |)h'"- 
sieian-like II is dotneanonr to p.tr.ionts was most winning and 
agreeable ; and it may be added that no man ever met him in con- 
sultation without being perfectly satislied with him*. The most 
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entire liberality and even indifference about fees, characterised his 

l)eliaviour.”* 

The vocation of a sur<^eoii anti physician, is particularly well 
adapted to win popularity, and where the heart prompts the hand to 
minister to human sulleriiif^, it cannot fail to impress on the sufferer 
a grateful recollection of such kindness. The occupation of a 
medical man must lu'cossarily influenco human happiness in no 
small degree, and ho who thus has it in his power to cure disease 
and restore health, has the satisfaction of being, by liis personal 
and timely aid, the prop not only of those he cures but of those 
wlio are dependent on the cured. In fict, he ranks among the 
foremost of the ministers of relief and consolation to the distressed 
and lb(^ aniict(*d. His agency subdu(*s the great anlagonist to the 
enjoyment of life and adds much to its comfort. Wherever the 
monster diseases, ap])eai'S in its various forms, there tlui surgeon 
or physician, is sure to a]){)f‘ar wi tli his lancet and medicine ciiest 
to repel this dire invad(a* of the human frame. 

Wo rt^aclied Rohtuck on the 7th February after travelling 
about twelve miles, Mubtuek is a small town with an a<ljacent 
fort, ificat ion, now in utter ruin. It is so (;om]t]ei.('ly dilapidated, 
that Jiothing I'omains but the outer shell of tin* structure. Most 
of tlu! bouses are built of hrieks, a ma.terial that seinns to be as 
abundant here as it is at Agra, where one may dig in any part of 
the suburbs, and luhdcs will rise to view as if tlu^y wcri; indige- 
no\is to the soil. We left Kohtuek for Samplah, distaueo fifteen 
mih'S, on the 8tli Fehiaiary. Owing to tlu^ had and muddy state 
of the roads, a couple of (!arts were upxct by h(‘ing overladen. 
Tlis' (lriv<>i-s and owners of tl>o vehieles, were warming thmuselves 
by the side of a tire, which tJioy had kindhal at the, ON'{)euKe of the 
nearot field, portions of Hie fence of which a, re usually juilled 
away for this purjioso, notwithstanding the jirohihitory orders 
wliicli ])rcscrihe a ]>roj>ortionatc pcualty fi»r any such undue 
transgression. The native cartmcii, wlieu tluy s('0 tlie veliieles 
under their care, in such a predicament or litei'ally “ between , the 
horns of a dilemma,” arc too inert to be of much use. ddiwy idly 
mope about a lire and only bestir tlieinselves, wlien tlio owner or 
owners of the property })ass by and urge them to exertion. 

On the 9th, we travelled twelve miles to Bahadiirgnrh, 
which eq,|itains some sukstantial buildings in the Mahomedan 
style of arcliitectiire, (isjiecially the residence of Nawab Bahadur 
Jung, who came out witli a small train to usher His Lordship into 
camp, under a salute fired out of two old guns somewhat the 
worse for wear. 


* “ Lives of British Physicians.' 
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We had liere livinj^ proofs of our being in tJie vicinity of the 
“ Nujjufghur Jheel,” by waterfowl of various kinds and ,if a varie- 
ty of plumage, being brought into camp for sale. 1 ascertained 
that they were from the great marsl> in question, and learnt also 
that the metliod of caj)turing them there, accords witli the prac- 
tice that obtains in other parts of India. Earthen vessels, wide 
cno\igh to admit a man’s head into them and perforated witli small 
iioles, arc allowed to boat about for days on the surface of this 
“ Jheel,” until the ducks, teal, and water- fowl in gema-nl, seeing 
them daily, become cpiite accustomed to t])(5 sight and feailessly 
swim around ami ])eck at them. J'liis pr(^])a.ratory step, is fol- 
lowed l)y the fowler supplying himself witli a woodcm iloat, 
strong enough to su]>i>ort him. Esing it like a hobby horsi; under 
liim, 1)0 launches hiuLself into the swamp witli an eartlum vessel 
<iver his liead, of a similar size and kind, and similarly ]ic!forated 
as those indicated ahovc. The boat is dispensed with in many 
jiarts of tlio marsh lliat are shallow. 'J'lie fowder likewise; sup- 
plies himself with a bag of network, which is tie(] round his 
waist, and thus equij)j)cd lio silcnily paddles himself along with 
his hands undtu- water, until he gibs among the earthen vi'ssid;'. and 
fairly amid the birds. He commontres his task by (pniJ ly a,nd 
patiently pulling thmu down, one by one, by their legs, and jmt- 
ting them into the hag, wdiich is so wadi adjusted round his p(‘rson 
tliat tlie struggles of Hio birds do not scare away the rest. Some 
nso a small basket of wieker-work wdth a lid of t he same mateidal, 
whicli answers the purpose better. When Hie hag or basket is 
full, the fowler recediis t^ tlic spot w hence he .set out on Ids lupta- 
tic ex|iedition, and tliere omjities the contents into a haski.d laigo 
enough to contain about four or five times tin; nnmher of tlie 
small one, and then begins anew. Large nets arc also laid out on 
suitable spots, toiv-aivls which the dnck.s Arc. are driven and arc 
thus taken in great nnmhers. lam not aware if the decoy bird is 
known among the natives h(;re or if they adopt one as a means of 
entrajiping others of its sjiccies. These ludph'ss cl•eatnres of the 
feathfircd race, are sold at aliout thirty for a rnjicc, wdiich itsfdf is an 
indication of their being very numerous and numcruiisly caught. 

The Nujjnffghar Jheel is a very largo marshy tract of hind, va- 
rying from ten to upwards of 2h,00() acres in extent. This variation 
depends upon the excess or otherwdsc of the. periodical rains ;j|,nd the 
degree of evaporation the water undergoes in the dry ]>arts of the 
year. The Government has goneto considerahlo'expcu.se inuttempt- 
ing its drainage, but tliis result has not hitherto h{;en thoroughly 
attained.^ The soil is represented as }>eing excwidingly rich in 
• 

* Tlic swamp has been entirely «lrainefl, .since this account was writ- 
ten, and the laiul thus reclaimed is found to bo well adaptetj for agricul- 
tural purposes and very productive. 
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such parts as are rccJaimod, and from it, sugar-cane and other 
ci’ops are reaped in abundance. The object in diaining it is of 
course to reclaim tlie wliole for purposes of cultivation, which at 
present is regulated according to the extent of inundation that pre- 
vails, or otherwise. 

On the morning of the 11 th February we came to Mndee- 
pore, distance twelve miles, and in the afternoon 1 rode seven miles 
moi’o to D(dhi. Having already <lescribed the most prominent fea- 
tures of the phiO(i as they then (sxisted, my time during this second 
visit would have jiroved monotonous, had I not hero met a very ta- 
lented young friend, who was procee<ling from Calcutta to Lahore to 
have an iut(;rview with Iviinject Sin^h. From Lahore ho intended 
to return to Loodiana. and tlieria; to go via Bombay to Lgypt, 
to sc'o the ]\yrainids. After catering to the gratiheatiou of his cu- 
riijsity in all that tin; int<Tior of Dt^llii allbrds, wo passed three 
days at the Kootuh M iuar, occujyiug an old secluded huilding 
and theiioe sallying out morning ami (ivouing and in the course of 
the day, to e\j>loro tlie relies that surrouudcil us. The vast varie- 
ty of t(Ui\l)s and tlu'ir ja'cnliar and cosily slyle of architecture, 
foi’inod <;bjt.'cts (tf interest to my friend , who being a very superior 
Orientalist, the- Arabic and Persian inscriptions were soure-es of at- 
trae-tiou to him, “ 'flmt distant hourm; xvheiiee no trav(dler re- 
turns,” was h(‘ro sileril ly de[)icted under a thousand forms, and 
it might well he imagined lliatwe had subjeets enough for medita- 
tion and research. (W(‘ likewise went to 'roghiekahad, to which I 
have before now allodial in t he account of my last visit to the 
place.) Our nights winv still more solitarf' than our days. Save 
thfi doleful cry of the jackal rendered doubly dismal by the 
solemn stillness of night, an<l the prolonged voeitei'utions of 
the village watchman ]>roelainung his vigilance, all was profound 
silence, and as we were couched amidst tombs, tliey gave rise to 
feelings and thoughts id’ the gloomiest description — 

“ ’Twas as the general pulse 

Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause, 

An awful pause ! prophetic of her end.” 

On my previously visiting Delhi, I alluded to the “ Tiikht-e 
Taoos'^ or I’oacock throne, in my accoimt of the ex-king’s j)alace. 
After the siege and ca])ture of the city, (consequent on the great 
Indian pchellion) the pillage that followed, tlirew many curious ar- 
ticles ot vertn, some of runch value, into the hands of the British 
soldiers and Goorkha Sepoys, both of whom rendered themselves par- 
ticularly conspicuous for deeds of daring in storming the placid un- 
der a heavy running fire kept up in tlie streets by the retreating re- 
bels. Among other things, the framework of the throne, after being 
stripped of most of its ornaments was about being consigned to the 
fire, as fuel for cooking the dinner of a camp-follower. It was 
fortunately rescued from this ill-fated and ignominious doom, by 
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Colonel anti Mrs. R. C. Tytlor, who were collectinj^ curiosities from 
the wreck as it were. The tlironc was suliHoqnontly made over by 
Colonel Tytler to Sir John Lawrence, late Viceroy, by wljom it 
was taken to England, as a <rift from the Colonel to the Rritish 
Musexim, where it is now d(‘])r)sited in the donor’s name. I was glad 
t(' learn this fact from Colonel Tytler himself. 

When I re-visited those regions some ^mars svibsoqnently, I 
was struck witli snri>rise to sec t)»c raarktsl cliange that had cotno 
over the place sinett the menmrabh* mutiny of ISoT. On the sides 
of the fort facing the city, the space lying Ix'tween the ram]>arts 
and the Jama Musji<l, had Ix'on entirely clearc'd of clnsters of 
houses ami some small rnosxjne.s, as well as several old buildings 
that stood there for many years, ])oi-ha|)s for half a, century or more. 
Wide roads for (iouveyanees and metalled walks for foot-pass(‘ngers 
]))ann(‘(l hy the Mnnicijxality and lo(^il authorities, had tak(Mi the 
]»lace of (hos<^ struet nres. To IhiiMpean ey<'s, all these (changes 
wore manih'st iini)rovenHm(s, hnt ihi' nati\a*s haokeil upon tlaen as 
aneedh>ss destrm-tion of their favoriU' and far famed city, and eon- 
sidcrod it “ scattered to the winds,” as they emphatieally (‘\pi'(>ssod 
themselves in their own ])ecnliar way, wdien ('n([uiri('S were 
made of tlunn, al)oxit C(;rlain old ]ions(‘S or familiar sy)()ts. d’he 
demolitions of the biiildings in question and the general clear- 
ance 7’ound the glacis, for some Ijundred yards in extent, Avore 
consideixal essential from past cxpc'riencc for futnni safigy, as well 
as to prevent any possihh* (niemy Ina-eafter coining in'arer than 
the range of the gnnsyilaced on the ramparts of the eitadid, with- 
out being xibserved by the sentinels. The interior of llie Port is 
likewisi! taken np by s]>lendid mnv ilouble storicd barracks, built 
for the accommodation of l<airop<*.an trooj)s that now form a gar- 
rison of sntlicicnt sti'cngtli to ngad any sudden agirression till ro* 
inforcernents arrived. The erection of these barracks has nec(‘ssi- 
tated the dismantling of some of the old native structures in the 
Fort itself, and the yilace has now an air of neatness and comfort 
witlfin its internal an;a, which were not appariait Ixd'ore, It lias 
how'OvcV gone far to al tin* th(‘ oriental aspect of tlu^ panoramic view 
tliat used to bo obtained of many parts of the e.\ -king's jialace and its 
various np])urtenanccs of halls of audience, ladies’ apartments, 

Tlicn there is the lino of railway rimning through the fort of 
Suleemgxirh, passing on a 1ovel*witb tlie ramparts ani^cutting 
right into the towni, to make way for the inm-horse to tra verse a 
fine bridge of masonry which, in one wide arch, sjians a broad 
street and conm'cts the raih-oad with the terminus, 'rinni; again, 
are tw'o cxcellerJt large stations, those of the “ Fast India” as w.di 
as the Scinde, Punjab and Delhi,” Railways, surrounded by a 
group or two of railway buildings intended for worksho))s and for 
occupation by the many employes entertaineil hero on* the railway 
works. All these on one side, and on the other the old edifices 
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in the eastern style, give this part of tlie city quite an Anglo-liidiaii 
apj^earaiico. 

Within five minutes’ drive of the railway and behind St. 
James’ Church, is the “ Hamilton Hotel,” owned by Mr. G. E. 
Rogers, well known in Delhi. 'I'liis Hotel is now in the house 
once occupied by the “ Delhi Gazelle' Press, before its removal 
to Agra, a ste|) that was taken by tlie proprietors conse({uent on 
the desti-uctiou of tho f*ress-prop(*rty during the mutiny. The 
accoinuKjdation is excellent, the attendance and fare unexception- 
able and the charges moderate. Visitons to this Ifotel, it woidd 
seem, have no occasion to complain, as the proprietor su- 
perintends all the arrangements personally. 

The “ Hamilton Berai” built in commemoration of a late 
popular O(unmissioner of the Dtdhi Division, stanrls on one side 
of the Railway works and is anol her givtat improviaiient. It has 
ample aceoinmodaiion foi- travellers of all creeds ami classes 
in tlu' rooms tlait surround a (juadrangular sp:ice within. It is 
distinginshed from a distanc<i by a conical sort of stee]do or 
minaret (»\a‘rto[)ping the buildings around, and is rendered still 
moi'o conspicuous by the eliigy ot a peacock surmounting its sum- 
mit. 

Further on is th(' laMutiful Queen’s (Janlen,” than which 
there is not a ni<»re atti active spot for holiday -s(’el:ers, who resort 
to it for their picnics, their ci-ot|U('t-parti(‘S and for passing their 
leisni'i' liours in lounging about its bi-oad yalks, shadisl by umbi'a- 
geous tri'('s that spi'cad (heir branches and impart an agreeable 
shelt('r, to shield om; from t.li<^ rays of the sun. IMaiiy parts ol‘ its 
extensive area ar(> emlxdlished with bi'ds of jiret(,y (iowx'rs and 
[lai'lerres of ehoice plants, as also smoot h gra.ss-pla(s Itorderi'd with 
hoops of iron ji.-iiuted white ; all combining to lend gi'ac.e to the 
gard(‘u an<l to make it a. [(h'asant r<!treat to the loiterer after the 
lalxairs (.)f the day ; while a canad likiwvise flows through the 
grouials rendering the atmosjihere conij)arati vidy cool. On the 
other liand there is a large white imuhle bath of unwdeluy size, 
that had bi'en taken out of the King’s [lalacig (after he was niadi; a 
prisoner owing to his imjilieation in the mutiny,) and placed hero 
more as an ornament, than for any puiqiose of utility to the pub- 
lic, as itt'.s simply lying on the surface of tlie'gn)uud as an objeid. of 
curiosity, Th ruugliout tbo garden there has been mueli taste dis- 
pla)'(!(l in tlie systtmmtie arrangement of all its conqionent jiarts. 
Heri3 and tlua-e, is an artificial mound with llower jiots, ami a, kiosk 
or so in minititure, covered with convolvuli, some creeping over 
its sides, others hanging in graceful festoons from ' the dome. 

In about the centre of tho garden is a Menagerie, another 
very attractive feature to the lovers of zoology, in wliich specimens 
of the fidine tribe nredomiriate. Two vomiL»- but full "rown tiver 
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presented by the Rajah of TJhvur, have two comfortable apart- 
ments allotted to tlicm, a sort of a dining and a drawing room ! 
Tn the former they take their daily allowance of food and in the 
latter receive such visitors as choose to stand at a rc'spectful 
distance out of the pale of a strong iron railing, to admire their no- 
ble form and to obtain in return a sort of “ civil growl” for 
their pains. Retween the rooms, there is a window throng] i which 
they arc made by their keeper to leap from one to the otlier, when 
either has to undergo the essential process of cleansing and purify- 
ing. Ry tludr side in a sopai-ate room, is a species of the onnci;''’’ al- 
w'ays lying prostrate on the dry trunk of a tree that is made to pass 
diagonally from one end to the other, and seems to be invariaVtl^'' 
enioying its rej)oso in one ])‘articnlar posture. It has a sluggish and 
slce|)y look and when roused by the wondering spectator, winks 
and blinks at him, now and then looking behind, as much as to say 
wdth regard to his singularly somnolent ap[K'arance, “ ihercfby 
hangs a tail !” Adjoining tlie building containing the tigoi'S, is 
another with thi' 0 (^ or four compavtnunits oceupicid hy four h*o|)ards, 
the last a full grown enh. One of t])e a<]nlt animals, 1 was told, liad 
then Ix'.c'ii recfaitly enlra])])ed at tin* Kootid)” and brought htae to 
grace the good com])any i)i1o whirh lie had tlius bi'cn ae<*i(]eiitally 
tlirown. lie was <liamet rieally opjiosite in his nature to the 
oiinet', for In; “gihiued a savag(‘ grin” as 1 aiijiroaelied, e.roiieln'd 
as if lie was prepa)-(‘d to make a sjiring to jiouiico upon me, if 
only the railing ilitl n(d> intercept his atti'm[its at mischief. On 
one side of this house ag:dn, was a wooden cag(;, which coiituiiuMl a 
slini-looking she-wolf, (called “Juiio!”) rt;nunding one of the 
days of Romulus amf lh;mus. Her frolics surprised me at lirst, 
foi* she jumped and skip(K(l within her narrow [irisou and 
seemingly wished to he fmdlcd and caressed. I aflerwai-ds 
learnt that sin; was pc'i fectly tamo and was preseJited hy a, loiilway 
oihcial, who had brought her up from a cub and cljurislied her 
Avith great care. 

, In a pit built of masonry for the purpose, art* four black bears 
(forming a sort of “ ipiadrnple alliatna*”) which ad'ord eon.videra- 
ble amn.scment to visitors hy elimhing uj) and t]i(;n .sliding down a 
pole placed in the centre of their circular prison, d'lu'y pel formed 
these little feats in gymnast ies, in expectation of obtaining a re- 
ward in the form of bread, biscuits, fruikor a til l>it, which it st;em,s 
their atlmircrs were in the liabit of tlirowiug to them to^witu(‘.^s a 
scramble on the jiart of these clumsy and shaggy brutes. 'I'hey oc- 

* From its general -ippearanee, it might ho taken for the “ Fihau 
Dahan,” an luiinad of the size of a leopard, sometimes larger, found in Sn- 
matra ami on the! -oiks of the Jteneoleeii river, wliieh has a pi;euliar hatiit 
of lying on the Inaut ti of a tiee watehing for its prey, particularly deer, 
passing beneath its amlmsh among the leaves. 
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cafsionally indulged in a wrestling match to get “ the lion’s share,” 
which they were not exactly entitled to by their rank and 
position in animal creation. In addition to these quadrupeds, 
there were some specimens of monkeys, among which the most 
prominent if not the mo.st admired, was one with a protuberant 
snout, (not long enougli for the probo.sci.s-monkoy, called “ Ka- 
han,”) seemingly of a veritable African race, that bad been brought 
from Abyssinia ; thanks to King d'lieodore and the Abys- 
sinian exj)edition. Also two jet-black ones of a ilifferont kiml, 
both looking very sombre and very sorrowful in tlieir state of 
cajjtivity, and not at all addicted to aj>isb gambols, like their bre- 
thren of the Indian wooils and wilds. I’esides these, there wej-e an- 
telo])es, deer and elks, tethor(‘d to trees; craties and storks strutting 
about ; birds of prey perched on stands, and a variety of other 
biids (Miclosed in an aviary ; as W(dl as pelicans and spoonbills 
floating about on the ghissy surface of an a<IJaC(>nt pond ; wiiile 
gold and silver fish were seen gliding about in tlieir natural ele- 
ment contained in a glass aquarium or two. 

A turn round the garden brings one in due course to a neatly 
constructed gateway tiiat leads to tlu5 Museum, entering wliieh one’s 
mind is diverted to boliold the various curiosities and sjiccimena of 
oriental workmanship spread out and methodically ananged in 
till) spaiMons hall of a substantial structure, wdth slips of side 
rooms eipialUng the length of the extensive hall itself. In them 
there is much to study and examim^, more to ,soo than you can well 
remember, and most of all fjr the votaries (»f the tine arts to ad- 
miri; the walls of the wide .saloon, garnis'liod witli oil paintings 
of Anglo-Indian celebrities, executed by celebrated artists, There 
are, as far as T remember, the clmncnt Lord (Janning, with his mild 
exjiression of countenance ; Sir .lohn liawrenco, witli his harsh fea- 
tures well delineateil to life ; and his brother, the great and good 
Sir llenry, with his ])lacid and benevolent look ; lie who “ tried to 
do hU dull/" and in trying, did it unto death, to the immortal 
glory of his country and to that of his own imperishahlo memory. 
There was likiswise the handsome face of a youthful (Jemmis- 
sioner, (Mr. Looper, I believe) in tliis good company of celebrated 
Anglo-Indian cbaractors, and a f<;w other.s whom 1 cannot think of 
at this remote period of time since visiting the place. 

Adjacent to the .AfuS’enm is tho “ Delhi Institute,” a noble pile 
ofbuildings, that forms (juite an ornament to this portionof the 
interior of tho city situated on one side of the street of wide 
dimensions known as the “ Chandney Chowk.” Viewed externally 
or internally, its style of architecture as well its plan and 
projiortions seem unexceptionable and highly creditable to the 
clever architect who designed and superintended its construction. 
The space within, taken up as it is by a lobby, a large hall and 
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some smaller side rooms, are dcivotcd to several purposes, such as a 
public library, literary debates, d(divery of lectures, theatrical and 
other entortaiiiraents, exhibitions and “readings;” every tiling in 
short that is conducive to the advancement of knowledgi^ or to 
the amusement of social gatherings of the enlightened community 
whetlier Euiopean or native. 

Tn tlui fhoAvk, right opposite the Institute and Museum, is 
the Clock Tower, witli a quadriijile dial to denote the tim.; in a 
foil I'fold p ant of view. 1 1 is a tall and st.itidy structure I'f rod 
sandstone, and is both ornamental as well as nsid'ul. A littlo 
lower down the street and not far from the Instituti' are two other 
siibsta.ntial buildings, one larger tlian the othm'. d'he smaller is 
a well built Cha])el, and the next is the “ Delhi Bank” situated 
on grounds neatly laid out. 

Wert! it possible for the ghost of Shahjehau to survey th® 
scene and to stie tht! vast transmutation his city has iindergonC) 
the visions of the past would rise before him in new forms such as 
he never antieijiatt'tl when he. laid '.ut, the streets (,)f the town 
that bt!ars his {mduring naima''' Violent a change thougli it may 
be tlioULrht in an oritmtal stmse, thest! accidental imiovatitms are 
not vi'itlmut tludr bem.'lit.s to his t'aste-n ctmotnuneu, imw that 
English c luo.itieti and erudition arc leading them with rapid strides 
on the broad road to civilisation, and m ikmg them a^ipreciate 
these modern improvements that iiavm been engrafted with every 
advantage on their ancient local insi itur.ious. 

Turning from tho'^ily and suburbs and proceeding from tlio 
Cashmere gate ill a north(!rly direction on the Alijioro road, we 
COOK! to a [tass in “ the Kirlg(\” To the loft of this ridg(! is a small 
Muhomcc] ui mosipicdik(‘ place, iilong whic.h runs tlie “ Ridac-road,” 
A shoit (li.stanco fiirthm* on stands the “ fda.g stuff tower,” at whicdi 
during the famous siege of Delhi, was postotl one oftlu! main [n(;ket 3 
commanding tiie “ Metcalfe-housc :” before the onslaught which 
necessitated the formation of a sejiaratc outpost there likewise. 
At the* Tower, the Ridge and Elag-stalf, two main and sf)me minor 
roads intersect each other, one of the former terminating at the 
Nujufguih Canal. At the end of thi! void on the bank of tlio 
canal, is the grav(!-yard containing the mortil remains of the offi- 
cers and private soldiers who fell whi!.e the town was being be- 
sieged by the Briti.sh troops, whose lieroism and patieift emlur- 
ance of c. cry peril in the face of an overwindming force of the 
enemy, w:is beyond all praise ami wbicb no ('hristiaii can con- 
template without thanking Rrovidonce and feeding a certain elegree 

* Old Delhi is in ruins. New Delhi is proixaly calf d “ Shahjehan- 
ahad and owing to the city having been built l)y the nionareh. ” 
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of pride ; for it was then a death-struggle, so to speak, of the Cres- 
cent to overthrow the Cross, in which the latter 2>revailcd trium- 
phantly. 

From the Tower, a fine view is obtained of the site 
which for/ncal the entrenched camp of tlie troops that beleaguered 
the city, ending as it did in its caiiture. A short distance beyond 
the tower, onthc “Ridge-road” stands what was once Mosque,” 
where a picket took up ils 2)osition during the siege. From its 
isolated nature and its cX2)osed slute, it formed a j)ost of imminent 
danger at the time. This mosque wliich has acquired some cele- 
brity from tlic cii'Ciimstance, is now a ]K‘rfect ruin. Still turther 
on is tlic Observatory, also in a state of utter dila])iilalion, and 
now tenanted only by owls uml reptiles. Not far removx’d trom 
it, is “ Hindoo Rao’s house,” the site of one of the ja-incipal bat- 
teries, wlionco the town and cita<lcl of Delhi w'cro bombarded. 
This liuilding lias, since the siege, undergone repair and is a desi 
rablo dwelling, oconpying an open s[iot. From its elevation, it 
commands an extensive view of tlu^ city in one direction and of the 
country and cantonments, as well as of the serpeutiiie course ot the 
river Jumna, in anotlnu'. 

At fthout a (piarter of a mile from “ Hindoo JIafi's house,’’ 

is a JMoiiolith, which was brought from Meerut, where it w'as 

originally made and .set up by some oruailal potentate, and 
whence it w.as transferred liy the British authoi’ities to be 
re-erected at Delhi. It is very old, was Viy sorno aecidout broken 
into live 2 >ie(;es and is now 2>at (died up wi,‘,h masonry. A short 
history o/ it is engraved on a tablet let into a 2>h^tform or 2)cdestal 
on w’hich it stands. 

At tlie extremity of the ri(igo before reaching tlio “ Sub- 
zee M undoc” road, has been erected a memorial-column to 

2ier|K-tuato tlio memory of the soldiers and officers 

who fell during the su'ge and at the storming of the city. The 
names of the officers, Hk; number of incu kilhsl and wlio died* of 
wounds, the d.atc.s and otlier [particulars eomiectcd with the [Prin- 
cipal actions fought, arc all ciigravi-d on white marble tablets let 
into the sidei, the column itsedf being of red s.indstono, surmouiint- 
ed with ?. ■’'■diito marble cross. Along the ridgo too may be seen 
here and there, a solitary .tomb erecbul to mark tlio R[iot where a 
hero was .slain either in a skirmish or in making a gallant sortie 
by the side of his comrades in arms ; or just as [irobably in repel- 
ling some desjierato as.sault made by the enemy. ^I'hoy look like 
sepulchral .sentinels, guarding in silent solitude, the .scene of so 
much glory and gallantry, yet adding by their isolated posi- 
tions to the sad solemnity of the spot. 

Since these memorable times, a great many houses have 
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Bpi’ung up on sites, which during the mutiny had been raked 
Dy shot a)id shell fired by \)eslegers and besiegc'd, when the dis- 
puted ground was liba'ally plouglied u[) by those dt;structiv(5 mis- 
siles. jNIany are excellent buildings and others are being added to 
the number of domiciles, by enterprising speculators. 

Near the Cashmere gate and on the suburbs of the city, is a 
new burial place of moderate <lime)isions, with flower j)Iants lining 
the paths, and whore, on wide grass plats, may ))e seen neat 
tombs and tomh-stonos in a now style, eai'ved ont of wliite or gn^y 
free-stone, hy some clever stone-entters and scnlittors of Delhi, 
whose worktnanship is very superior and very elaborate. 

Under a fine monument in this grave-yard, lie interred the re- 
mains of the good and gallant (.JeiLer;il Nicholson, whose long mili- 
tary career was marked by so much distinction wliile living, a)iil 
who fell in the hour of his country’s need, crowned with a halo of 
glory and renown. 

“ Tu glory’s bed, his inanos rest, 

In lionor’s hr(‘ast, bis name’s enshrined ; 

J-lis (Tiristian .s])irit sjx aks him hhsst, 

Who join'd to faith a virtuous mind.” 
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DELHI TO BIILTRTI'OUE. 

Umb;iJla, City and ( taiitrmmoiits — Acci<lents — Expert Parrot— SeAvalic 
range— Sham tight —Pullul) ( Jiirli flajah— (twaliur Ihijali’s Vakeel— Guver- 
dhun — Deeg — Ivoonihheer — Hunt 'vvith the Jjcopard — Game Prescrvea — 
llajuh JJulwunt Singh— Town and Port of Pliurtporc- Mutce Jhecl. 


We again bid adi(Hi to l)(dlii on tlie morning of tbo 21st Feb- 
ruary in our jmogress towards Ivurnaiil via Panijuit. Our route 
lay over the sanu'. track as that pursued t!ie last time we were here. 
There was nut much to vary tlic scene! from what 1 liave already 
described in the [)rec<‘(ling ]>ages. The weather was unusually 
wet, but the rain is more a l)le,ssing than otherwise, notwithstand- 
ing tlui great inconvenience wo arc individually [uit to. The ad- 
vantages residting to cultivation arc invaluable after tlic great 
drought which has destroyed the crops in many {)art.s of Himloostan, 
and it is to bo fervently hoped, that the calamities of the })ast year 
will soon be relieved by plenty this season. 

Ifaving travelled to Allipore on the 22ud, on the 2.'lrd we 
proceeded to Ihirotah and thenc(‘ to Fui-ka-Chowkeo, whieli tako.s 
its name from a walch-house being (sstablished near or under a 
ku’go Faiiian tree, that ,sj>reads out its gjgantie brandies over a 
wide spaee of gi'oiind. The 21th formed a halt at that Ohowkee 
and on the day following wo came to Soomalka. The weather to- 
day was very iinsetthvl, attended with vivid Hashes of lightning 
and haul piials of thunder, tenuiiiating with a hail-storm, after 
winch the atmosfdiere e.leared n[) and the evening became tolera- 
bly ]thMsant. On the 2()Lh wc went again to Pani[)ut and the day 
following to Goroundal), aggregate distance twenty-two miles. 
Nothing of interest transjiired. We reached Kuruaul ou tlie gSth 
February and halted here till tlic 3rd March, leaving it on the 
morning of the 4tli for Leela Khercc, a small village of little or no 
conseipiencc. 

We, travelled on the-Tith to Thanesur, Avliieh i.s of some import- 
ance as a })lace of Hindoo pilgrim.igo , for [lilgrims from all (piartcrs 
resort to the temples that are embowered beneath the umbrageous 
branches of the Peepul and the banian. As an indulgence to the 
Hindoos in camp — who were anxious to avail themselves of the 
present opportunity of pcrformbig their devotioms at tins sacred 
shrine — a halt was annonnce<l on the Gth March, a day being 
consi<lcred am])lo for the purpose. Thanesur is situated in the 
Birhiml tract of territory winch was once considered a key to the 
T nrli'in oni nil o In n.irpR TAiist 'I'haiipsiir itsolf fortnod tho onm’fal nf 
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a ])Owerful kinsffiom and is now revered as inncli for its a^o as for 
its sanctity. 'Fhe Sursuttec stream flows not far from it ; and if we 
are to credit Hindoo l(‘gends, Tliauesnr was in time iiniiuanorial 
the seat of battles of a very jn’oldernatioal natnr<!. Where the 
tongue of Jiyiiorbolo dilates on the most extravagant taltis regard- 
ing conflicts between nnai and monkeys, giants and a])eM, it is im- 
possible to reconcile fret with fal>Io. Fiction and the powers of 
imagination ful to carry yon fiirtlier. 

ddic Phool ( Jh ml (p OY Kool Chufte.r' at Thanesnr, as it 
is indiscriminately called, is an iminens(i oblong cist(‘rn, built with 
brickwork, but it is now very ohl, nuich lu^glectcal and many parts 
ol it over-nin with weeds. There is a small teni[de in the centre 
of it, erected fjiirtcen or fifteen years ag<*, so the jo-iost wlio pre- 
sided in it told nu\ A brulgc leads to it from the side where there 
is a range of '' (1 hunts” very neatly constructed and pres(3rved with 
cleanliness. They arc moreover well shadcMl by largo tro(;s and 
are thus (jfflictaially shielded from the sun’s rays. 'riie tetn[)ies 
near the Ghauts are neat, but none of them has an im])osing 
effect, and further on may be seas i oth<irs situated wifhiti basins 
of water. .Mere arc generally congregatsM I the ])riests of the [dace, 
and jinlging from their number a, Jid condition, 1 imagine tlic reve- 
nue they derive from tin*, olfcrings of pilgrims and other devotees is 
by no means contemptible. 

Travelled fourteen miles to Shahabad on the 7th Wavch. 
Adjoining the town is a.^mall fortillcation, many ])arts of which 
are in a state of decay. The .Sikhs were loath to admit ns in. 
Mistrust, handed down to them from a course of prec.-raling mis- 
rule, is doubtless the yxirent of their present jealousy of tUiristians, 
even at a time when they ought to be satislied, that their ind(3[)(ni- 
d(!ncc and fi-cedom from o|)y)rcssion, rest on the counbenanc(! of tlie 
British Government. About midway to Ivotkntchwa (wliieli wo 
reached the <lay following after going eight miles), th(3 camp 
migfit be seen moving on leisurely, iu a scr[)entine courj-e, over the 
only road available and through luxuriant fields foi-ming, as it 
were,. a wide ocean of verdui’e. 

On the 9th March we came to Urnballa, whicli is a town [)ic- 
tnres([uely situated, and tlio entrance to it is through a by^nd ave- 

* Should this be the .actual name of tiro [dace, it luay [.ossil.ly imply a 
sheet of ilowers, or a “ flower-sheet” which is the literal meaning of the 
two words. If this is a correct acceptation of the terms iji (|ue.stiou, the 
name might have^eeti given to the cistern, from the eiroumstauce of tlicro 
having been and there being to this day, on the surface of the wMtci-, ag.. at 
numl)er of plants, a spurious .species of the lotus flower. Or it might ju.st 
as pos.sibly have been given from the fact, that ollerings of lipwers are every 
morning made by tlie devotees, and they float about the place, without 
being altogether home away as iu a stream. 
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line of largo sliiidy trnos, planted amid cxtonsi VO tracts of cultiva- 
ti(ai. On coming near it, one in»‘ets witli a capacious cislern, 
ly constructed of substantial masmr.y. Idiglits of stiips all I'ound 
descend to tlic water’s edge. This cistern is of great public coiiA'C' 
iiience, jiarticularly to the ])Oorer classes of natives. Stimulated 
as Hindoos are to build such works of public ulibty in expiation 
of their sins or from charitable motives, it is not unusual to see 
tanks and wells Hca.tterod over tluj c<mntry, especially on the main 
roads. Near the cistern, ai'c some neat liouses and further on 
stands a massy gateway, fiom which mud walls run round the 
town. There are also a few good-looking guldens about this 
place. According to 1 lamilton, the streets of Umballa were “so 
narrow as scarc(3ly to allow loom for an (;lephant to pass.” ddic 
ini])rovcments that have recently been inti-oiluced under the 
aus|)i(;('s of tlie local oificHirs, are creditalile to our (Government, 
Now, not only are the streets liroad, but they are level and kept 
very clean. They are not unlike the streets at Loodiana and 
liave \v(3ll arranged b.azars. The stalls of the several shops ja-oject 
out into the streets, forming a ranges of balconii^s, but tlie native 
taste has ruined tla^ unilbrm aj)]iearan(30 of the place, by ivaigh 
and stilf drawings covaahig the walls. ’The house's are built prin- 
cAjially I'f burnt bricks. The inhabitants an* ehielly Sikhs and 
indee<l this may be said to form a small Sikh town. 

Though my cursoiy account of the city and suburbs of Urn- 
balla, was written more than a ()uarter of a century iigo, L may 
now comjjlctc rny descri])tion of the locality, as far as jiossibli', by 
brielly alluding to its Military (lautoiimout, not witbstaiidiiig that it 
was coustructed many years after, mostly from the materials fur- 
nished oi- brought over from Kurnal. It lies some four miles to 
the south of the town and of the (Jivil Lines. 

d’aking my stand one fine morning on the terrace of the 
Church, a very good (tothic building in iuself, I had a fine view of 
all around and an excellent ojiportunity of seeing the regularity 
with which the Military LiniiS were; laid out. Nearest the (Church 
are the barracks of the Euro|)eau Cavalry and Infantry built diago- 
nally or “ eii ecJidoii" as it were, the better, I was told, to eatcli 
the biijci^e, to which ^otherwise the front row would have 
formed hii obstruction to those by their side, if they ran parallel 
with each other. Beyond the Cavalry Lines in about a north- 
westerly direction, aro coustructed the Artillery barracks and 
further on those of the Native Cavalry. These, witli “ Paget's 
Park” consisting of extensive grounds well suit<-d for morning 
wallcs or evening drives and laid out with regularity, terminated’ 
the station on the northern extremity. To the south of the Euro- 
pean Infantry barracks and almost fiarallcl with a part of the 
Grand Trunk Road, runs the llailwav Lino, with its rooinx 
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first-diiss” station, goods-slio*! ami otlicv buildings. The Railroad 
now divides the Native Infantry Linos from the rc'st of the Canton- 
ments. To the south of the Church and immediately Ixmoud a 
Canal in that direction, is the “ Sadder liazar,” or principal C’an- 
tonment market for all sorts of commodities suited to the wants 
of the soldiers and other residents. The streets of this Lazar 
intersect one another at right angles, and the main street lias 
well built stalls in front. In the precincts of the “ Sadder Bazar” 
there are some small bungalows and otlier thv(dlings for the 
poorer class of Christians. The several Cllicers occupy comfort- 
able and commodious houses in the lines of their ri'sjieetivi' Begi- 
ments. The Mess housi's of the Eurojuian (ki.valry and Infantry, 
as well as the Artillery, are large and well adapted for the pnr])i,)S 0 . 
Most of the Bungalows in this Cantonment are thatched, which 
renders them liable to incendiary fires, one such firc‘ ocem-ring (xi- 
casioually to remind the rest of the risk they run with the combus- 
tible materials overhead. 

Indcpondout of the “ Dawk Bungalow” or Rest ITimse, pnv 
vided by Covernment for the r<‘C(‘pt ion of travidlers, tla.-ro ai-e two 
or three good Hotels owned .and supca-inteiided by Jtlurojiean sjiecu- 
lators. There are also some respectable European shops in (Ainton- 
rnoiits (including a Medical IJall) widl stocked with winc's and 
all kinds of Europe goods in demand by tho re.sid(.‘iits. Besides 
these, there are two Banks, being branches of tlu! two principal 
ones at Simla, their he.ad quarters. Though last md. least, Um- 
balla owns a well-known public journal which was once ])ub]ished 
at Meerut under the provincial title of the “ .Mof Ajiart 
from the Press that isstfos this pa^xa*, there are two other Presses, 
besides a Regimental one or more, eipial to, if not in excess of, all 
local requirements in the [)rinting line. 

Tho lOth formed the usual Sunday halt, and on tlie lltli wo 
travolled fifteen nules to Buss(',o, which is ti village of no nofe, but 
the country here is ])ict\iiesquc and riedt in landscape. Sinuosi- 
ties j^U'eyail and when tlio wb(3at fields that cover them are agitat- 
ed by tjie breeze, they undulate and resemble waves gently rising 
or falling. The Scwalic and other rang(^s of bills, arc distinctly 
perceptible hence, and ou the higlx’st ji<lge, streaks of snow may 
be obs<a’vcd forming furrows on tlu; ant i(jna.ted v isage of that migh- 
ty barrier. The contour pencilled out ou the* skj' is boh] in tlie ex- 
trenu;. Two or three miles in advance; of Bussec wo W(;nt^iirough 
a newly established vilhagc-town named Mofdjaruelxpore;, the 
bazar and streets of which form a line large quadrangle and t he 
lionses iire built of durable material. We; came to Alunee Mqj- 
ra, eleven milei?, on the morning of the 12fh March, jeas- 
sing tlirougli Pinjore (l)y the same road that wc went over last 
year) and thence proceeded on to the hills. As I have elscwhero 
given an account of my ascent to, descent from, atid sojourn at 
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Simla/^ I shall avoid a fiirtlior allusion here, to that af^reoablo 
Sa?iit:iriiiiH, .-ind will at once i-eturu to llarh ; whoro wo halted up 
to the 1st of Novoinber, in ordi.'r to ,i!,iN'o tiiiie for all to rt'arh tlio 
c unp, and on the Litul resinned our jouiney aud hnlted ivyaiu at 
Pin] 're. 'The l^injoro Dooii is a very extensive valley eovered 
with forest, and viuy few parts of it, if any, have been reclaiineil 
for purjioses of enlt i vation. 

Many liillo aecidents happened on the -Ith Novcuiher on 
our way and onii or two of a serious nature. A man was killed by 
the u]'se.ttin<f of an overladen eart and the horns of one ol‘ the 
bulloek's, were nearly wreuehed out of their sockets by the shock, 
cansiny a yroat (‘(fusion of blood. Some youny camels vimuuais- 
tomed to the kind of burdens with which they were now laden, 
shook tlu'in olf aud strewed tlui road with the contents. I was 
not a little perplexi'd at. lindiny a portion of my t ?-a \ elliiiy appa- 
ratus on t lu' I'oad-sidc' about mid day, imr could .1 yet baels the ai- 
i.iel(‘S till late in the afterno(.)n. On tin' nth Idem we warn t to 
lJussee without encount('i-iny many dillieulties, allhonyh accidents 
continued to occur. vVt this place, I saw I'm the hist time, a youny 
jiarrot perform what I nevei’ witnessed before, althouyli [ am told 
that t lu' feat is not sinyular (ir parlicnlai'ly rare and is executed fur 
a tritliny consideration. 'L'la' owner of the little cn-ature, com- 
mences hy plantiny in tlu' yimund, a thin stick' of about- a foot in 
lenytli, will) a cross one of half the si/e horizon tally, on the top, n pon 
wliieh the parrot is made to ])(>rch. Another stick (of about (apial 
lenytli to the oiu' ins(‘rted in the yronnd) with either a, snndl ball 
m- a l.ttle llyhlud wick at each ('ud, is then plaeiMl in tin' beak nf 
the bird, wliieh. as soon as it attains a propm* b.ilauci', wi(*]ds it 
round and round evei- its hack and it.swinys. After these yyrations 
are jiei'formcd. the owner rewards his jiet with a tit hit, of smiie- 
thiny nice, 1 w’as st’Mick luit only with the noxelty of this litdlo 
exhiliitiou of traininy one of the feather<‘d tribe, Imt with the 
variety of expedients t o which man has recourse to cairn a precari- 
ous livelihood. 

Dminy the interval of time falling hetwo'cn the (dli and 
27ih Novi'mber, wo ])as.s('d on from Pnsseo to i.)ehli via 
Shahahad, Kurnaul and Paneepiit. 'riie incidents attending our 
jiwirney hitluT, liave lieen frequently deserihed and need not 
be I'eeanitulated. '^Flie <mnnotony was however a little varied 
by a sliam light xvldeh took place at Di'lhi on the 25111 Instant, 
ddie hillocks in the neiyhhourhood of the (dautonmen ts, were in- 
cluded in the radius chosen for the di.s])lay, and the eminences were 
very w'ell ada['t(“d for elTeet, particularly as groves of trees in dif- 
feiaait directions, contrasted thidr verdure with the scarlet coats 
of tho Sepoys, as these emerged from their imlnish and deployed 

* Sro my “ Skctcli of Simla, past aud present.” 
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into line or formed themselves into sf|uares. There was nothing 
very sti'iicing u\ other respects, in this military parade us the nuni 
her of troops was limited to the loeul garrison. 

We were at tlio Kootuh for a day and travclh'd thirteen miles 
on the' 28th to hureedah.ul, a small village-town ; ])assing tlu^ ruins 
of Togiilnclvahad 0)1 onr way and acon])le of miles heyond thi'in the 
Serai of lUiddiilpoi'C', a large and s])acious place, on the road lead- 
ing to oiKi of the Delhi gatA'S. Tlu.' road is in a. had state, rocky in 
some ])arts, sandy in otlu'rs, and at times iideise(;led hy diy beds of 
brooklets. There is a stone InaMge over a stream tliat f(‘ll on our 
way. In our jourm y to Siki-ee wheie we eneamjied the day fnllow- 
ing, we jiassed umleran avemu^ of tre(*s, which sliadc'd a good road 
all the Way to l>idlu!)gin-h. Tln^ liajah, a. A'outh by name Nai- Singh, 
canui out of his small fortress to pay his de\oirs to llu' (hivc'rnor 
(deiieral, and had a salute fired on his Ijordship’s arrival. Tho 
young ehicd'taiu lives in a large house buiib Sonunvhat after 
tlui Ihu’opi.aui style in (‘.vfcrnal appearance and it is situate<l wdthin 
the forfi'c'ss, which is mmdi out of repair and the ditch is now 
nearly choki'd up with j ul)bish. 

On the doth j\ovoml>t'r, w(! ]>roce(^de<l eleven miles to a village 
liirgoi’ than the last, with gro\es and [>lautations surrounding it. 
ddi(' s^gsteiu of sinking W(dlsh('re, is pc'cidiar to these and siudi parts 
of tJu' e,oiuiti’v. as do not admil of their heing dug in the first 
inslanceaud l)nllt n]» afU'r\v'a,r<ls, on account of tho loose and sandy 
Tiatuiai of the soil. In locadifics, whcr(^ a sif (ds cluj'-eii for a well, 
ac'ircular j)ioia‘. of masonry is eonstrue.tc'd not iinlilct^ a round tow('r. 
It is polisheil inside' amr*ont with fine (a'lnent a.nd when th(i work 
is finished, tJie sa,nd or lo(>S(.' (sartli round it, is gi->dna!ly setjojxMl 
away, till the masonry, which is J’lann ten to twenly feet high, sitd<s 
entirely or is completely iml»edde‘d. 'I’hey proeced lu'xt. lo stiooj> 
out t1ie sand a.nd isirth from within, which is much sooner ac- 
complished, ami thus a spring is ('idler re.iched, or very hard 
soil, that will admit of a little exta-a, digging to a.( tain water. 

The 1st of DeCAunher having heeii Sunday, wo halted, and on 
tho 20di Idem proceeded to Mitrowlce, distance nine inlh'S. A dnr- 
har wa.s lield to give audiiaici? toiler Vhdveel or ugA'iit of the (Jwalior 
Court. 1 le N\'as af feuded liy a small hody of Inf.intry, accoutred 
after the manner of S(']ioys in llrilish pay. In his train were 
some w(dl mounted JMahratta horsiarn'ii, distinguished* by the 
peculiarity of their dr<‘sses iu generrl and their turbans in jiarti- 
cular. Outlie .drd w('. went to llodnl, on the dth to Diimtlian, on 
the 5th to (Jliamia, on the bth to lUndra.him, and on the 7th to 
Muttra, again ibdting at tiie latter ]ilaee for another day, aber 
travf'lling about til'ly inihxs in tlie aggregate. As 1 have, in the 
hrst elia])tev already allndi'd to these places at some length, it is 
needless to touch further on these particular localitir^s. 
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Wc travelled thirteen miles on the 9 th Dccomhor, to Crovor- 
(llnui,a .small town held saered amoinjj. the ilindoo.s, but not to 
such ail extent as Jlindrabun. Not far from tlio town, amid a fine 
grove of trees, stands the odifico oreeted by Rajidi Sooruj Mull, 
about seventy 3'ears ago, and accordiug to native account, cost 
about six lakhs of rupees. It is not a very stately building nor 
has itnuK'h areliitectural beaut, 3', but there are portions of it whieh 
are deserving of some admiration. It overlooks a large cistern, 
and around it arc built peninsulated balconies of stone, vvliich })ro- 
ject out into the ■water and are accessible 1)3' narrow bridges. 
Monluys haunt tlie neighboring trees, while aquatic birds are 
seen floating on tlie gla.ssy smfaee below. Tlio structure is tnain- 
13' built ol stone, and the |)illars, arehes and fret-xvork arc well and 
neatl}' carved ; bub with singular bad taste, they are associated 
with fences of bamboo or wicker work, to j)rotect some of the pis- 
sagi's, instead of doors or railings. ’'riio interior, iiielnding tlio 
ceiling, is decorated with fanlastic ])aintings after the native st)dc, 
and among them, on one sidi', is rcpix'sented the founder of this 
l)uiMing, Sooruj Mull himself, In'Idiiig a .Durbar or levee ; on 
another, ho is engaged in a wild-hoar hunt ; on a third, ])rocccding 
on a state-visit, and on a fourth, pa\ ing his devotions at soiuo 
Hindoo shrine, d’he most striking featui'c inside the building, is 
a marble slab ahoul a yai d S(piar<‘, on w iiiili are cut out in high 
relief, the form of txvo feet, having refeieiice to some cireumstnneo 
in I lindoo 1113^1101003^ ; and around then n are cen tain symbols, one 
of whieh seiMiied to inive lieen designed for the Him. On tlie right 
and left of this building, are minor ones forming wings and contain- 
ing some idols. A }>arterre surrounds the. pot, hut it is small in 
]:)rop()vtion and forms a favorite ix'sert for peafowl, whieh abound 
here. Fioni Hoonij Mull’s building, on the light of the road leading 
to the town, is a singular belt of low hillocks formeil of lingo liould- 
ers, and in a country that is not very r<)ck3', it is the more remark- 
able. Further on, is a place built by' the Itajah ot Bluirlpore. It 
oi'erlooks a large re.sorvoir of water, parts of which arc takiai up by 
isolated rocks, thus forming tliemsolvos into little islets, ’fhe J,tin- 
<lo<)shavc it tliat ]I uunoDmun, their gigantic monkiy-deity, hronght 
down these rocks from the heights of the Himala3'as and deposit- 
cil them here. Others, witli equal sagacity, allirm that they were 
hurled hither, in some of his early battles and contests ! 

Thbre arc some neai gardens about Ccoverdhuii and tlio conn- 
tiy is ge]iorall3' w'oody, although befoi'c coming to tlio place, an 
arid it}' and l)arrennes.s meet the 03^^, which are considerably reliev- 
ed when it alights on a mass of verdure tliat succeeds the dreaiy 
vit'Av. To the left of the road from Ooverdhun, on, leaving it for 
‘Dreg, is another low ridge of hills, whieh is pieturi^siiuely blend- 
ed with the wood3miature of the view around. Within two or 
three miles of Dceg, is a small town on an elevation, composed of 
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chisters of houses. Here did the Rajah of Tdnirtpore await 
tho arrival of the Governor Giaieral on the lOfJi ])('C(.‘]nhor, to 
wclcoino His Tj(n'dship into his territ()r3\ Our canij) was supposcil 
to ho })it(!ho(l, on tlic identical spot where Lord Lake si^nially de- 
feated Juswunt Rao Holkar’s army. The })lain is admirahly wtdl 
ada[)tod h^r a general action and allord.s a hue scope for field opera- 
tioiis. Tile Deeg fort is built of higli mud walls and towin-s, with 
loo])holes for musketry and embrasures for cannon, but it does not 
wear any apjiearance of impregnability or even of great strength, 
notwithstanding that R.ijah Sooruj Mull did all to improve its 
fortifications some eighty years ago. T’o tlie west of the ti)rt, there 
is a summer house with gardens. The building is on a lai'ge scale 
and has one oi two very spacious halls. The gardmis are laid out 
on a large are!i, ami the walks, intersecting one another in tlieir 
course, nu;et in tlie centre round a garden house, in and about 
which, are artificial roiiufains playing over reservoirs of water, that 
are fed by means of eomlnils, Itrought down from sundry vats on 
a. V(.'ry elevated terrace, the vats being supjdied in tlieir turn, from 
wells in tlieir immediate vicinity, ddic garden is viiry wtdl laid 
out with fruit trees and llowia-ing shrubs, and the niuncj-ous fuiui- 
taius inustkeeii the place agreeably cool in summer. 

Retween ])o(‘g and Kooiubheta-, (distance eleven miles) the 
Govoi’iior (Jt'iieral and his ]>arty weix;, on the morning of the 11 th, 
invited to witness a “ leopard hunt. ” It took [ilaco nearly niid- 
way, by digressing from the main road int(» the interior of the 
country. On such occasions, the ket^pi'r of the halliard, when lie 
descries deer in henls or singly, quietly apjiroaches as inxir as he 
can and tlien takes olf flu' It'aflun* Imodor bandage with which the 
oy(!S of the h'opanl are always previously chastal. The leo]jiird or 
Cliccldh, ti’ained to the ehast', undei’sf ands the signs made by the 
keejier and then gradually goes forwsird himsidf, crouching in the 
liigh grass. Within a certain distance, lie dai'ts forward, and in 
one, two or throe spi'ings, is almost sure to seize his ]’rey. ddie 
deer, being frecpiently sui’prised and confused, perhaps fascinated, 
is efiptured the more eaxsily, but it soirmtimes b:.tp[)ens that tlie h'o- 
jiard *is disappointed (w'hich however is viay rarely the case) 
and it is tlien that he becomes sulky and troublesonu! and will not 
return to his keejier fora length of time, till by cal ling, coaxing 
and caressing, he is made to yield. In alighting on his ]U03', the 
tirst tiling he does is to set about satisfying himself on tin* blood of 
the victim. AVhilo doing this, he is humored by bis kei'pcr, who 
cuts the throat of the animal to s.atisty the victor all tlie sooner, 
^i’lnis compensated fov his [>aiijs, he df.es not at the time care much 
for the llesli, ajid if he did, he would get little more than a mouth- 
ful, as one of the pnncijial features of this bunt, is to sharpen the 
appetite of the h'opard l.y making him undergo a ]>revious course 
of fasting, in order Lliut lie may have an additional! stimulus to 
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f'xc'rt Ills nctivity mid cunning. '^I’licso ChecUtli^ firo gonorally very 
Hiiariiigly fcal ; at least they never get as much as they can ('at, 
lest they sliould become corjuileiit and unwieldy. Tlu’-y are slim, 
Re(!m oxeecdiiigly nimble, and Rj)ring with amazing agility, l’h('y 
are c;',.rried about on light carts drawn by bullocks and attendful by 
two or thi'Ce men. It is amusing to see them (juietly seated, pro- 
ceeding in the midst of a crowd without offering violence to any, 
their eyes not being always hood-winked, but only at stated 
times.’'*' 

On the 1 2th December wc came to tlie eelebrab'd fortress of 
Dhnrtpore, distance tw(‘l VC niihrs. d’be ilajah with his suite, ad- 
vanced about a con{)le of miles (o usher in the (Governor Oem.'ral. 
Doth corteges combined, increas('d the pageant. Amidst the Kajah’s 
retinue, his household troops, although not very many in number, 
were the most conspicuous, distinguished by the ])eculia7'ily of their 
di'ess and general a})]>earanco. Most of these men are dmits 
(the Dajah himself being one) and they claim some ])ri\ileges 
and immuniti('s whi(th the ri'st of tlni llajab’s retainers donotenjo). 
In fact, they seem to form something more than a body-guard 
or household troo|)S, and t hose of higher rank arc admitted as the 
Kajidi’s associaf ('S. 'I'heir appoint nu'iits are generally hereditary, 
and many of the ancestors of these nn'u were attached to the 
Court of k)hurt[)or(' from its earliest cia'ation. A large banner of 
goldcloth precc'ded the cavalcade and wa.s <3arri('d on an ('h'plmnt. 
Another smalle'r one, a bag in (he form of a fish, followed. It seem- 
ed to be made of yf How .silk with the In.'ad and tins composed of 
silver, and as (he mouth was oja'u, (h(‘ air every now and then 
inilated it. It is (allied the “ J/o// e which denofes it to 

* In tlui “ Fh'hl of hi<!la,” the mode of coiir.siag wif.li the Clie- 

tali istlius described :- -“'rhcy are led (Vifc in eh liu.s with hliuds over their 
eyi-'.s and soin 'time-! carried oat in earls ; and wa rn antelope-; or other (hier 
are seen on m. [»Iain, should any of them l)e .scparateil from tin; rest, tlio 
(Jheiah’.s he.ad i.s hroiight to f.aee it, the hlimbs are removaol, ami the chain 
taken oil', lie imiiiciliatcly crouches and creeps along with liis belly almost 
touching the groaml, until In; gets witliiii a short distaiua; of tin; diau’, 
who, althougli seeing him a])])roae.h, appears so faseiiiatcd, that he seldom 
attem[»ts to run away. The ( Hietah then niake.s a few surjirising springs and 
S!!izes him b> tin; neck. If imuiy dee.r are near each other, they often 
eseajie by llight ; their uuniher, I imagine, giving them eonlideiiee, and 
jireveiiting tlieir feeling the force of that fascination, which to a .single 
<le(;r ])rtiiljjees a sort of p:uile, and appi;ars to divest him of tin; power, or 
even inclimitiou to run away or make 'resistance. It is clear that tln;y must 
always eateli thf;m hy ste.alth, or in the manner T liave desenhed, for they 
are not so .swift as even common deer.'’ 

.Should the ( 'hetah miss his aim, he desists froju further pursuit and 
slinks baek to hi.s master, wdro replaces the hood and reserves him for ano- 
ther chance. Win;!! he is snecessfiil, the ferocity of his n.iinre, at once 
di s])l ays itself, HO th.xt to recover the prey, the keeper is oldiged to be ex- 
tremeiy cautious, enticing him with meat carried for that puqxosc . — Penny 
M aydzine . 
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1)0 tbo “ fi.sli of dignity,” a sort of insignia of nmk and lionoi*, 
‘‘ os|icoi:dly conferred on pritu^os and nobles.” d'lto natives there- 
fore; attaoli conside>rable impoitance to tb(‘ sljiudard. Sinall 
banners vv('ro likcwi.sc carried about by boiveiuen. Tho L’a ied!, 
Ibdwunt Singh, is a stout young man. of a'o- .ut 1 w on ty two v lairs 
ot age. lie lias, lam told, maile some pi’ogre.ss in lln? l’,ng]n,li 
languagig but the dialogue* bet wc'cn laird Aucklainl and hituself was 
luaintained in the vernacular, by means of an interpreter. This 
is the youth who, wlu'n very young, was raised to the “ Musnud” 
of lilmrtpoi'e, iifter the siege aiul svirrender of that fortress and 
the deposition of Doorjun Saul. 

It would form an cxecllent feature in our Oovernincnt, if 
such young men as tlu5 llajab in (piestion, were made to undergo 
a coin so of isnglisii education, ]»rior to t heir attaining their majori- 
ty and pri'.vious to their assuming the* leins of tlieir respi'ctive 
ind(‘])endent jurisdicl ions. It wouhl inat.erially conduce to their 
own liapjiiiu'ss and to that ot tlu'ir subjects dining their after 
adminisi, ration. There is ample material for a fe w experiments 
of the sort and tlic: cxa,m))lo once set, so fir fiauu being lost, on the 
native community, wouhl, J am coiithlent, hi* <lul\^ ajipreeiatotl and 
perhaps more generally adojited hy oven the middle classes.'^ 

Tlic fame that lihurtpore had aoipiiriMl, led me to expect a 
town of considerable magnitude and [lo.ssei .''iiig no iiuamsidei'ablo 
arcbitecdural attractions. Sl.ri ets llauked with nothing more than 
the common run of iiind lints and a fi'w ordinary )»riek-built hmise-s 
are only to be. seen. The traveller caiiuol, howi.'vor, traverse tiiem, 
without pondering ovi'r the scenes of blood shed ami slaugh ter 
oceasioiiod by the reiinction of (lie citadel in its immedsite con- 
tiguity. The extreme thick ue,^s of tlie walls of the fortress and 
their gi'eat height, though partially dismantled now, do not fail to 
striki; tlie s])ectator ; but the extraordinary st.rengtli of the jilaco 
sei'iiis to ha\'e depended Joss on eiigiueeriug skill and ingenuity 
than on a belt or crescimt of forest, wdiich was onee veiy dense 
and^wliicli formed a natural barrier to the more aceessible and 
vulnevible portions of the fo»-titications towivrds the eastern (ex- 
tremity. I’lie ponderous gates are coven'd witli tliiek ]ilates of 
bniss, studded over witli large nails and knolis ul‘ tiie .same mate- 
rial. A line brilge of masonry leads to one of them, and is built 
over the best and broadest moat 1 havy ever seen, full of clear 
water with aquatic birds floating on its surface lu.ro and dioro. 

On reaching the tower tliat w'as nndcriuined and blown n[) 
by the British, some colossal fragments of masonry arc ob.served 

* This course is now lieing so.newl.at gcuorallv adopted under the aus- 
pices of our G.ivenunciit and iu a few cases under that of the ISative 
Chiefs themselves. 
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to mark tlie spot, and to toll tlio tale of destiiiction that attended 
the storming of the place, against the resolute defence of the Jants 
and others devoted to the cause of the usurper. Not tlie h'ast 
of these vast vcsf.igcs, is a great gun that once surmounted 
the tower and commanded a long range, but which is now lying 
on the ground beside the fragmentary remains, h'rom its position 
and the nature of the structure, the Ilhurtporo fortress is 
just tlie sj>ot to have suited a robber-chiiif like Ohuramun, who 
as is well known, constructed it from the booty which he ob- 
tain(Ml, during the einjieror Auruugzcbc's march towards the Dek- 
han in jmrsiiit of conq\icst. 

Within the precincts of the fort, there are a fmv hu ge and good- 
looking houses, the most piominmit of which is the Itajah’s ]*alaco 
embracing as it does a fine and iencedndl, neatly enclosed with rails 
in front, exhibiting to the outward view a orofusion of colored 
“ Purdahs” soreGuing the arches, doors ai\<l verandahs, while the 
interior itself is well furnished and cai'petted. An euteri aiumont 
was here given to Lord Auckland, amidst a dazzlijig illumination 
and a grand display of fii'eworks. 

The ‘‘ Motee JlireP' (literally a pearl lake) covers a fewj aiu’cs 
of laud during the rainy season, one side of it being dammed up 
by a huge embankment of earth, while on the other side's ai-e 
shelving banks formed by the nature of the ground on which it is 
situated. A cou])lo of clumsy looking floats wi're afloat for aipia- 
tic (‘xcursions and for the amusement of t,he liajah and his guests. 
During the operations carrierl on against l>hurt})or(', an attempt 
was mad(', by the soldhu's and retainers of •'l,)oorj uii Saul, to inun- 
date the country withtlu; water from this “ Jheel,” but Colonel 
Skinner with his usual foresight, (Counteracted the step, by occupy- 
ing under ord(3rs, a position, at the head of some of his Cavalry, 
that gave him entire command of the sluices. 

The forest is now being thinned annually for fuel and other 
purposes. Tlulls and (;ows, that were let loose in it by the for.mcr 
possessors ofthe soil and the ])redecessors of the pi'i'sent Ibijah, 
have peiqietuated a brewed of wild cattle, which ai'e seen ocauision- 
ally in herds, but they are harnde'.ss if not molested, ddie wild 
hogs here arc supposed to owe their m-igin, to sti-ay domestic ani- 
mals of their kind, but this is doubtful as they exist numerously 
in various parts of the country, •• where domesticated pigs could 
not possibly have fimnd tlicir way. Tliere arc a few large hogs 
with formidable tusks ; tho.se at lca.st that have escajied the indis- 
criminate slaughter of the Nimrods of all classics who are allowed 
to shoot them ; b\it the generality arc a small and Uegcuerate race 
of swine, winch may in the course of time become altogcdlier ex- 
tinct, unless a code of game laws’* is instituted for their protcc- 
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lAon. These animals form a distinct species and are far inferior 
to tlie wild boar of Bengal, in ])oint of ferocity, size and Ntrengtli. 
They are surprised in their lairs and easily shot while asleep ; or 
are driven out of the thiclcots iu which they take n^fuge and laid 
low by the rifle ball. When wounded, they sometimes turn round 
on their pursuers and charge furiously, hut soon become exhausted 
from loss of blood, and are tlien quickly des[)atchcd with the sjxair 
or a delil)eTate aim at the head or other vital part. They n'sort 
to a small pool of water on the verge of the foi’cst to slake their 
thirst. Some young sportsmen have been known to dig ])its in its 
vicinit}’, into which they enter when tlu; moon is \ij) and watch 
patiently for these animals. If tlu'y happen to he large and are 
seveiely woumh^d, they (diarge diiect towards the s])ot, whence tlie 
shot is fired. Tn this case, the latent Nimrod has eitlu'r to depend 
on his own steadiness in fring a second shot, or on that of his 
frioids in the ru'ighhonring pits, to kill the animal outright. 
Jatikals iu this foiest are so numerous, that if a deer is wounded 
and eludes |mrsuit, they soon overtake the poor creature and 
devour the flesh to tlie hare bone, in the course of Ijalf an liour, 
and all this by broad day-light,. Indeed, the atmospliere in some 
parts of the forest is imJ)r(^gllated with an nnjihiasaiit odour, im- 
})arted l)y the numberless jackals that exist in it, and a person 
traversing the forest is struck with this disagr(‘eal)lc fict. At night, 
they not unfix.'quently prowl around iuul walk into the tents lliat 
arc pifehed, and make their snp[)er off a hanucli (T venison or tbo 
ham of a hog, under, if not at, the table of the sluggish sportsmcTi, 
who sleep too soundly afttu' the fatigues of the day, to liav(‘ their 
shunhors disturbed by •thc'se nocturnal iiitiuKh rs under tbei;- bed 
and board. Various evpediiuits an^ thorefon* dc'vi.-ed, to pi(‘\('ut 
tlu'se carnivorous creatun'S from committing such dej ledatimis 
on the sportsmen’s stock of fresli j)rovisions, which for tiie must 
part, consist of what has been i(;alised from the foio^t itself. 

The Rajah maintains his preserves at some expc'ii'-e by 
employing foresters, and at a largo sacritiee of reveuut', owing to 
the bind being of course left \mclcartMl and unculti\ ated. He justly 
im])ost^H a. restraint, but it is almost, nominal aial so laxly euforeed, 
that a party of abouthalfa dozen is frequently foniual, whoiaieamp 
in the centre of the forest, and create considerable eaniage 
amongst the antlered race and the wild sw'ine. Ho long as an elk, 
a hull, or a cow, is not killt'd, (because they are held saeia.tl by tlie 
Hindoos,) one is very gemn’ously allowed to jmrsne his sport, with- 
out any interrujitiou whatever. 'I'hia is asoiihahle, in a Lin at 
measure, to the good feeling of (he Jhijah towards C'}^•i^tialls in 
general, and att^dhutod by .some to a tacit acknowledgment on ijis 
part of his being jtlaced on the Musnud of Ins ancestors, by tho 
British Government, in super.session of the pretended claims of the 
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late UFSurper Doorjim Saul ; but above all, I should think, by the 
Eajah’s own good nature and kind dLs])Osilion.^ 

AYo reached Futtehpore Siekrcc on the morning of the 14th 
Dcccnd)er and Imlted liero f(>r two days. It is the site of a grand 
group of some of the tineet ruins in India. Deeming it therefore 
to deso’ve a distinct description, it is my purpose should circum- 
stances jjermit, to puhlisli a separate volume, devoted entirely and 
exclusively to a development of its architectural details.f 


* llajah Bulwunt Singh, died on the 21st March 1H53, and was succeed' 
cd hy Ids son and heir, the ])re.sent Ihijah, who was then andiior. His State 
was administered hy ]iroxy till he attained his majority on the 2Sth March 
18'-, when he assumed tlie reins of administration entirely, tliough he took 
part in it a conple_of years earlier. 

+ Snell was my intention originally when I wrote the ahovo paragraph, 
hut the mutiny, and other unforsoen cirennistaiiees cornected with my 
after-career iiidife, pirevonced niy ever carrying out my wishes. I am now 
therefore obliged to cinmmserihe iny cursory account of the place, to the 
limits of the following Chapter. 



CHAPTER IX. 


FUTTEHrOKE-SIOKREE. 

Glimpse of ruins on an approach from Agra - Akhur’s Dewan-c-Aam — 
Daring conduct of a hand of Mcwatces — Sonchrcc Miinzil — Akl)ur’s liall 
of business -Colossal chess-board — Domicile of Bccidnil and his daughter — 
Abool Fnzl and his abode— Turkish lady’s dwelling —Stabling for elephants — 
Elephant gate and minaret— SiHcem Chcestoc’s tomh -- His reputed sanc- 
tity — Giant of Gateways —Watcr-cisterns— Deer and their depi’edations, Ac. 


Between tliG Bliurtpore Fort and the town of Agra, lies Fnt- 
tclipore-Sickrce, being about fourteen miles from the former and 
twenty-two miles from the bitter place. It takes its name from two 
villages that lie contiguous to one another. Neither was of mneli 
consequence less than thn'e centiu’ie.s ago and Sickrc'e is to tliis day 
of little inqiorlance, though it has heeii much impi-oved to wliat it 
was originally, owing to sul)slantial huildings taking the place of 
hilts in that once, lonely hamlet. xVmong the buildings of the 
present date, is a somewliat extensive oiui belonging to the des- 
cendants of the chief arcljiteet, who superintended, if he did not 
2 )Ian and execute, the construction of the edifices for wJjicli Fut- 
telqiore has long been justly renowned. 

Futteli])ore, or as it is commonly known hy the conjoint namo 
of Futtchpore-Sickree, is rendered somewliat celebrated by tlie fact 
of its being the seat of one of the grandest group of ruins in Ujqier 
ilindilstan. Nowhere in all India jicrhajis, is to be seen concen- 
trated on one sjjot, .a chtster of such curiou.s and solid structures 
mostly in a state of dilajiidatioii, hut soim; yet in a state of preser- 
vation, though reputed to lie upwards of two and a half centuries 
ohl. Their stability is accounted for by their being constnicbsd 
of the most substantial materials and duruble cement, ddie lullim 
sive ])roperties of the latter have surprised engineers, and ])uzzl(;d 
even chemists in their endeavours to analyze tlie various ingredi- 
ents ^of which it is comjioscd. 

To give a detailed account of all the buildings would need 
the pages of a volume by itself to be devoted to the task, and as 
my present purjiose is to bring a descrijition of the s])ot witliin the 
limits of a chapter, 1 shall circumscribe luy account to an outline, 
wliicli 1 sketch entirely from memory and after an ahsTuice of 
many years from its neighbourhood. 

Assuming then that the traveller approaches the place from 
Agra, which ho vioro frequently does, a ride of a few hours ^.iil 
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bring liiiu to it, ovor a fair road. Long boforo lie reaches ilio 
lirst gjitcwiiy that leads throngli the high hrick-w 11 which snr- 
roniids the placid, he will calclj a glimpse of the extraordinary 
ruins raised oii an eminence an<l distinctly delineated on the dis- 
tant hoiizon. As lu^ corm'S near th<i outf'r gab^w'ay in qiu stion, 
the silent scjlitiide of th(^ .spt)t is broken and enlivened by the 
chirping and twittering of a thousand or more of swallows or mar- 
tins, which dy in and outer Hutter about a clustcu' of nests built 
below its expansive arch. Liding up a gradual ascent, over a 
gravelled road flanked on either side lay dwellings long since de- 
serted, you muse on “ the sad solemnity of the scene,” till you 
jiass a long range (jf ruins to the right. You then reacli a largo 
(|uadraiigl(^ com})osed of a sis'ies of cloisters suj)])orled h^ free- 
stone columns. In times ui yore, a vast multitiuU^ used to as- 
soml,)l(^ here, to f)ay homage t(* the renowned Aklmr, wdio sc'attal in 
a small ohlong balcony on one ai(le of the scpiare, or appearing for 
a few ininut(‘s standing in the vestibule surrounded by his coui’- 
liers, was accustometl to re(t(‘ive the salutations ctf the assemi^led 
crowd, or tluj petitions of such of the people as had to represent 
their grievances, or make known their wants to the Emperor. 

Taniving this curious (piadrangle that formed the “ Dvnutn-e 
Audi!* in Aki)ur’s time, you proceed through a narrow pjassage and 
reach a sonuwvhat wide grass-plot overlooking an extc'usive range 
of ruins. To the left of this plot is one of the old buildings of I'ed 
granite converted with a few additions and alterations, into a 
“ Dawk Bungalow”''^ or rest-hous(! I'or trav<‘lh‘rs. A little further 
on yon come to a largo couj’t-yaj’d with a sma 1 gateway and a cor- 
ridor or range of rooms all round, with cupolas at the four angles, 
and suppoi’tfng an upper tier or suite of apartments. To shelKu-the 
inmat(!s from the ])uhlie gaze, there were outer screens or “ blinds” 
of netw'ork cut out of white marble in some instances, hut mostly 
out of red free-stoiio, so ahuiidant in this locality. These were 
said to have formed the women’s apartmont.s, set aside as a sort of 
sei aglio for the jirineipal Ikjgums or ladies of the Lm})eror’s house- 
hold. SonKMuaiutained that the entire place was the excliisive 
abode of a l\aj])oot Ilajah’s daughter, who was om^ of Akbur’s fa- 
vorite Hindoo wiv(‘s, and thai she oeciqued tlie ])lace with her 
many female attendants. This building was, since the accession of 
the British and the formation of a se[)arate government for the 

* Before the introduction of railways, when travelling by “Dawk” 
or by post, in Balenkeens or Doolies (bglit litters made of framework 
covered with canvas or cloth and carried on the shoulders of men by 
means of a pole at cither end or imssed right through) )'^as the fashion in 
India, a small house or “ Bungalow” was built by (Jovennnent at about 
every twenty inilea on the main roads for the accomino<latioii of travellers. 
Hence all rest-houses are called “ Dawk Bungalows.” 
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administration of these Provinces, used as the Treasury office of 
the “ Tehsi‘elee” or Suh-Collectoi'ato of a section of tlie Agra 
District. During the nieuiorahle mutiny, a hand of Mewatoes^ 
took possession of the edifice (after jduiidering it I sn}>poso) 
shut themselves in with provisions and awaited the assault of a 
small detachment of Pritisli troops sent from Agta to quell 
disturbances in this rlirection ; resolving to sell tlieir lives dearly 
in a delusive and desperate cause. After the gateway had been 
blown in, tin; band of desperadoes were limited out of their hiding 
]>laces, whence they kept up a brisk tire from matchlocks througli 
loop-holes. T])(;y were all to a man shot or bayonetted, giving 
and taking no quarter, but dying sword in hand. 

To the right of tijis building is a much smaller one, dignified 
with the designation of the “ Son^hree Munzir or golden pavilion, 
an upjier-roomed square dwelling, now boasting of no gilt orna- 
ments or any thing of gold alsmtit, hi its immediate neighbour- 
hood, is ipiite an architectural gronji of all sha]K,‘s and sizes, differ- 
ing in design one from another. One of the most unique of these, 
is a building with a richly ca,rv(;d massive column of stone in the 
centre, siqiporting a palisaded octagonal seat, with four little 
bridges (if I may so term them) leading to four side entrances, at 
cacii of which a Minister of State used to sit or stand to receive 
petitions and otlier (aiblic documents apj»ertaining to their respec- 
tive departments, and to solicit orders thereon from the Empi'ror 
who occupied the seat in the miildle, made comfortable with silk 
and satin eushions. Near this hall of justice or general ])lace of 
business, is a singular small structure, being nothing more than 
a cupolii lai-ger than ordinary, supjiorted on four granite pillar.s, 
connected at the angles by serpentine brackets elaborately carved, 
d'liis little jiavilion it seems, sludtcred a “ Dyrugee” or Hindoo 
Triar, who was tolerated at Court and r(;sj)ected by Akbur for ids 
supposed sanctity and who received a stipend from the rovenu<;s 
of the State; for his siqiport. A kbur as is well known, tolerated 
all classes and creeds, and as he had Hindoo wives, a Hindoo priest 
wai? not out of place on his establishment. 

A little further, is a structure of some five or six stories higli, 
each successive story lesseuiug till the uppermost was nothiug 
more than a large cupola supiportcd on pillars. Indeed it was a 
succession of open galleries, Bim})ly suited for seeking shelter 

* “ The Mewatees are a race of Mahonietlaus, wlio came first from a 
Province south of Delhi. They used to he originally employed as escorts 
by travellers, as well as by the merchants of the IJjiper Prf)vinces, to be 
exempt from their exactions, which they enforced indiscriminately, '^he 
name of Mewattoe is held to be synonymous to that of a public robber. 
Hence all similar adventurers addicted to levying black mail, fell under this 
denomination ; very few however of the real Mewatees now come down 
to be employed.”— Jddi.sou’.<f ‘■"Indian Reminisrrnre.'i." 
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froiri tlie sun or rain, but not adaj)te(l for an abode. Tlie 
actual purpose of tins building I could never ascertain. Opi- 
nions differed as to its origin and object. One maintained that 
it was intended for a large ludl or gong ])laoed at the highest 
point to strike the hours. Another averrc'd that it was for Akbur 
to surva^y tlie country around with or witluait the aid of a teles- 
cojjc. A third thought it designed for the Mnvjnihi' to call all 
good Moosulnians to prayers at the five appointed hours of the 
day. None considered it to be an Observatory, so that it was 
taken for granted th J.t astronomy was not one (jf tlie sciences en- 
couraged at that period by the Mahomedan government. 

Over the extensive pavement of stone, on which stamls this 
and other st.i-ucLiires close to one another, an ()])en space is 
taken uj) with a kind of chess-board or ratlier the board on which 
the game of “ P nchec^^cc' is ])layed hy the natives. It is a sort of 
double parallelograni of little s(piares, thrown cross-wise at right 
angles, each sueh square heitig wide enough for a man to sit 
within. Old Ihisharut Alee, the then local cicerone, now long 
.since dea<l, and wlio wns my guideat the lime I visited the spot, id- 
w^ays found himself e<pial to accounting for every apj)arontly unac- 
countable thing hero, and played the wag at times. He maintained 
that the “ men” used by Akbur for ])layiug the gmne in (juestiou, 
wxu’e gaily-clad women, distinguished by badges to denote their posi- 
tion in the game ; eacli of whoin occupied a square, and all being 
made to move by the waving of a wand, used by the two players ; 
Akbur choosing any favorite? courtier as his aiitngeniist on the oc- 
casion. A respectable and inlclligcnt Mulnmicdan acipiaintance 
of mine named llah'/; S<?iaj-ood deen, a rnaii with some sense of 
retineiiK'nt, thought tlie memory of Akbur “ tlie great,” sea-ionsly 
scandaliseel by such an assertion made by the gni<le, called him all 
but a fool for his pains and little sliort of a knave for his “ tricks ’ 
on travellers” in trying to impose such stu}>id talcs on their credu- 
lity, out of nie*’ceiiary motives. They came to liigh words but 
were ev(?ntually paciiicd, though their little rpnirrel did not quite 
solve the problem of the Piichcesee” board of such nnusnal di- 
mensions, carved out iqwn the stone ])avenicnt. 

Most of the buddings in a state of jireservatioii are contigu- 
ous to om? another. It did not therefore take long to come to 
the one said to have been oneo occupied by Beerburs daughter 
and hence called “ JieerbuCs -Havel eP or dw^elling. Many 
anecdote.s arc related as to her and her father’s antecedents, their 
wit and wisdom and of all they did or said. Snltioe it for me to 
say here, that wliile she was reputed to be one of Akbur’s favorite 
wdves, lie w'as one of his confiileiitial advisers and a Minister of 
State. Anotliei’ of the chief men at Court was the erudite Abcol 
Bu/d, who exercised great influence as an able administrator and a 
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wise counsellor, and in whom Akljur placed great confidence. His 
name is well known among orientalists, for the ])roniinent posi- 
tion lie occn])ies in eastern erudition, both as the author of a classi- 
cal work called after himself and as the eompihu- of the “ Ayeen- 
6-Akburree” or Institutes of Akbnr, a miscellaneous eomjtilatiou 
highly appreciated for the fund of information it alVords on the 
topics of ihose times, and as a ndiahle autliority’^ on many [loints 
connected with Mahomedan law and tlie course of h'gal pioccdiiro 
adopteil at that age. Ahool Fiizd’s abode and that of his brother, 
both buihlings being almost united, arc now very ap[)ro])riately 
converted into a school for the sons of the local residents to re- 
ceive instruction. An educational institution of tlie kind accords 
well with its being associatcil with the dwelling of one who was 
liimself a man of learning and of letters, and who encouraged their 
acquisition at home and abroad, as far as his influence extended. 

Another buildingof abouttlie same sizcas the “ Soneliree Mun- 
zil,” is the “ Istuinliolee Muhiil” Or (.’onstantinojilo pavilion, so cal- 
led because a d'urkisli lady, one of Akbur’s nuimuons wives, used to 
occupy it whenever she came here with her liusband. Tlie build- 
ing contains some good specimens of curving in the form of vino 
leaves and branches with bunches of grapes dotting the foliage 
and hanging over the doors in festoons. Tlicsc are now being fast 
obliterated by al)rasioii or exposure, TvS some of the red stone with 
which iliese structures are built, is rather brittle and comes off in 
little ehi])s from the surface, and portions are even easily pul- 
verised. 

« 

The “ F<‘vl-hhan<ili' or stabling for the accommodation of ele- 
phants, is composed of stalls surrounding a qnadranguhir court- 
yard, but there is a separate and very substantial one of masonry 
much further removed, that is said to have been set aside exclu- 
sively for Akbur’s favorite elephant which for size and sagacity 
was une.(pudlcd by the rest. There is a singular minaret in this 
group of most singular structures, which is rendered remarkable by 
its*ciycuhir surface being from the base to 'the summit, (excepting 
the cupola by wljich it is surmountel) covered with imitations of 
elephant’s tusks of the full size, which project out like so many 
brackets from its sides and give the column an odd and grotesque 
appearance. From this circumstance it js sup]) 0 .sed to form a mo- 
nument over the remains of the t^vorite olejdiant alludedHo ni the 
foregoing lines. Near the minaret is the “ Feel Durwaza” or ele- 
phant gate as its name implies. It has the figure of an elephant, life- 
size, on either side, with their trunks thrown over the entrance and 
entwining each other just above the arcli, if I may judge from their 
position and certain indicatitms on the spot. I'here is now no- 
thing more than the stump of a proboscis left to eacli of the ele- 
phants in effigy, as the trunks were destroyed by Aurungzebe 
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'while he was Emperor, and he would have destroyed the rest, but 
tlioy wore found too solid and suhstantial to admit of easy des- 
truction. 1 hoy were tlierefore only mutilated, to the . disligure- 
inent of the gate. 

Faraway again arc tlie ruins and remnants of what were once 
extensive public buildings erected for various public ]mr})Oses. 
The “ Ttd'sar or mint once existed here, for the coin of the realm 
to be assayed. Jewellers’ shops, where })iles of gold and silver or- 
naments used to ho exhibittal for sal(% were by its side. (Cara- 
vanserais too, for the reception of merchants, as well as covered ba- 
zars for the sale of their mercantile stores, were pointed out by the 
guide. Hut these are all now a perfect wreck and buried in their 
own debris, with hiuady a vestige hero and there to show where 
they stood or for what pui pose they were probably intended. 
From the silence that jmevailed and from the depressing influence 
of the surrounding solitude, the deserted <hvelling8 hooked like a 
city of the dead, and over-run as they are with vegetation, “like 
the tomb of human nature amhlst the vitality of earth !” 

The foregoing outline of the spot would be incomplete and 
imperfect, if I did not allude to the paragon of the place, the tomb 
ofSluukh Suleem Cheestce, a reputed saint, in commemoration of 
whom Akbur first built over his remains an exquisite mausoleum 
of white marlde, which formed the nucleus for the rest of the 
structures, which gradually sprung up under his kingly auspices. 
Suleem Cheestce, though he has acquired some celebrity as a 
saint among the Mahomedans, was originally a mendicant, who in 
his travels all over India in the garb of a. Fakeor, aliglited for a 
day or two at Futtehpore near Sickree ; both at that iieriod being 
inconsiderable villages, ensconced in a girdle of forest that sur- 
rounded the two hamlets. He took a fixncy to the s|Kj)t, from its retir^ 
cd nature, as suited to the life of a recluse he was destined to lead. 
On the summit of the liillock or eminence on which he is now 
entombed, ho built a hut under an umbrageous tree, of sucli ma- 
terials as he could gather from the surrounding jungle. In J^his 
rude coll of reeds, leaves and branches, with a pallet of strew for 
his bed, he passed the time in his devotions to the Deity, making : 

“ Prayer all his business, all liis pleasure praise.” 

Akbur who had long been without a son and heir, “his for- 
mer children having died in early infancy,” was apprehensive tliat 
his empire would pass away from his line of descent and his dynas 
ty become entirely extinct. On communicating his fears and his 
distress of mind to his Vizier and courtiers, he was counselled to 
seek the mediation of Svlleem Cheestee, the efficacy, of whose pray- 
ers they thought, would secure him a successor to his throne. 
Acting on their advice, he waited on the Fakeer in his solitary cell, 
made known his wishes and was in due course blessed with 
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A 8011, whom ho named Suleem in honor of the saint. 
On the saint’s death, lu; built over his grave the tomb that 
has since dignified the spot and to whicli ])ilgrimagcs arc occasion- 
ally performed by his votaries. TIic torn!) is now nearly three 
hundred years old and is in a state of excellent preservation, prov- 
ing the extreme care that has been bestowed on it by those who 
fixiin time to time h we had charge of it. It is an elegant edifice, 
made entirely of white marble. It rises on a scpiare base and ends 
in an exquisite melon -shaped dome of moderate dimensions. All 
round it is a porch of the same mabn-ial, sa[)ported by serpentiiio 
brackets inxyecting out of solid su{>ports or columns of mai'ble. 
Tliose graceful su])port.s are slightly hollow like a tube, terminating 
at their base with a Uilij)-sha[)ed aperture. With a neat little ves- 
tibule in front, a verandah goes all round the four sides of the in- 
ner apartment, the roof being sup))orted by marble pillars and tho 
interstices IUUmI in with network of various })atterns and great deli- 
cacy of execution. TJii.s verandah emdoses a room ornamented 
witli colored “ chnnam” or stucco liighly polished, while the iioor is 
embellished with tlowau’s cut out of maihle of many colors. With- 
in the room is a cano])y shaped like an oblong umbrella, supported 
by four slender staves, each staff covered with small bits of mo- 
ther-(f-pearl, cut out in various geometrical figures and neatly 
nailed to the framework. At the foot of tlu'! canoj^y is a low lat- 
tice work of marble, surrounding a ]dain tomb of similar mate- 
rial, and covered wit?i a rich jiicce of bixxradc. Over the wliolc, a 
net of ooloi’ed silk is tlirown, more for ornament than any 
pi’otection it is likely to alToj-d. Wbelher viewed from within or 
without, the entire phu;;^ has a pleasing ellect, entitling it to 
the admiration of the spectator. It has a Ixsxutiful a[)pearanco 
owing to the elegance of the design and tho delicacy of its construc- 
tion, which have both eombimsl to produce so elaborate and ex- 
cellent a sijccimeu of Indian architecture. 

This tomb is not in tho contro, but inclining more towards one 
angle of an immenso paveinont of i-ed stone, the four sides 
of which are taken u]g <‘aeh ]»y a. long aread« forming a vtirandah 
to sniti?s of litthi cells enclosed by a iiigh stone Wall, all of the same 
color as the pavement. iMiere is a gatowaj'^ to the east leading down 
to the street by a tiight of stejis. To the west is a capacious 
Miisjid, sufiieleiif ly commodious for ihc weekly coiigregatiuii sup- 
plied by the place!. The north has a snufl I opening or oiktlet in 
the wall ; but to the soutli is the nfarvel of tlie jdaco, in the form 
of a gigantic gatewoiy, one of tho highest and most majestic in 
the world. High as it is, it is rendered to all apj)earance still 
more so, when viewed from the foot of a long flight of steps tluit 
leads through it to a street Si;veral feet below. The gateway has 
borders carved in granite of a buff color, and colossal flowers cut 
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out of stone and imbedded in it. It is a conspicuous object, 
bold in architectural design and the most miignificent of 
gnteways ; having about a hundred and twenty steps leading up 
to the summit. The Hafiz to whom f have already alluded, ac- 
companied me of his own accord to the top, to witiujss my agree- 
able surprise at the splendid view afforded, first of the town, 
tomb and ruins lying just below ns, and the Taj Muhal in an 
eastern direction, minified to a considerable extent by the distance 
of some twenty-five miles that divided the two structures, resem- 
bling as he said, the egg of that “ giant of the feathered race,” the 
ostrich. To tho west was seen the fort of Bhurtjjorc, wliich ho 
compared, perhaps contemptuously, to a “ Choolah!”’^ ' 

Bencaili the pavement on which stands Sulccm Checstee’s 
tomb, is a wide “ IfouJ’ or reservoir from which cool wafer is drawn 
up in the height of a summer’s sun, through a trap door or open- 
ing in the floor. Tlio water is very acceptable to the inhabitants 
of the place, when the “ hot winds” begin to blow, wlien nature 
is parclicd and tho human system liegiiis to droop and feel enerva- 
ted by the heat of the weather. It is then tliat this boon, this 
provision of Nature preserved by art, is appreciated and highly- 
valued. 

Not far from this tomb and in the midst of many buildings 
around, there is a “ JJoiv/ee'’ or large pond constructed of masonry. 
Surrounding a dark pool of now stagnant water, rise successive 
galleries or tiers of rooms and cloisters all facing and opening to- 
wards the cistern ; presenting the apj>earanco of an am]diitlieatro. 
This spot is said to have been the batyiig-plaoo of tlie female 
members of Akhur’s household. It is well adapted for the pur- 
pose, and perfect privacy can be secured by tho door^ to the long 
flight of steps to the cistern, being properly closed. , 

Tho immense quantities of white and grey granite or rod 
free-stone, especially the latter, of wliich all the huildings at Fut- 
tehporc-Sickree are chiefly constructed, were quarried on the spot. 
Largo lieaps of huge chips, forming sornetliing like little hilfocks, 
lie in tho immediate vicinity of tho quarries, left after shaping 
the blocks of stone into pillars, columns, component parts of cupo- 
las, and other portions of the structures constructed here, includ- 
ing imitations of tiles cut out of long stone slabs, many of wliich 
are very deceptive from tlieir being close copies, but excelling 

* A temporary and primitive sort of stove or fire-place, erected by na- 
tive travellers and others, with the most convenient materials at hand. It 
is generally of an ephemeral nature and composed of mud, loose bricks 
or stones. 
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those that tlicy are made to resemble. Now that the quarries are 
not needed for local edifices and liave changed hands, they are 
worked to supply slabs for the roofs of houses at x\gra and els,)- 
who-e, as well as blocks of stone for tombs and monuments, A 
profitable trade is also carried on in supplying several markets in 
these provinces with “ Chuckees' or hand-mills, made of i circular 
form and sold in couples for grinding grain, one such pair being 
considered an essential appendage in every household however 
humble. Hence the dcmmnd for them is universal. A dozen or 
more of the nf)per halves of these hand-mills, have a pole passed 
through the apertures, the ends of tlie polo having ropes tied to 
them and a(?jnst(Ml on the shoulders of buffaloes or bul locks ; 
wliilo the ]()W(a' luilvos without the apertun^s are slung on the 
sides of those animals and even on eamels. They are thus dragge<l 
and carried to the most favorable marts, near or far. They are 
sold wholesale hy the owners, to retail-de.alers, who furnish their 
constituents and customers with them at a small profit. Otlna* 
griiid-stoiics are also manufactured and sent to distant parts of 
the country in various ways and hy dilfcrcnt routes ; in strong 
carts, if they are more than ordinarily bulky. 

Besides this particular staple forming owe of the ])riiicipal 
artificial products ofthojdace, the n.-Uural produce in cereals is 
not incoiisi<lei'ablo. The fertility of the neiglihouriug fields is 
more especially disi ii^guished by extensive beds being sown with 
plants of the “ Chilly,” a kind of capsicum indigenous to In- 
dia and invariably tised as an essential ingredient for certain culi- 
nary purposes. Tins Chillies thrive here to an extraordinary c.x- 
tent, from some peculiarity in flic soil being favoi-able to their 
growth. TJie plants are so profusely laden with the fruit, that if 
would bo no exaggeration to say the latter are equally as iiu- 
rterous as the leaves, if not more so. In walking over the nar- 
row pathways that divide the beds of the fi<d(ls in -which they 
are planted, one cannot ludp crushing with his feet the small 
bn'inelies that fall in the way borne down by* tlio weight of tho 
fruit.* The waste tliat is thus caused by the cultivators them- 
selves asid their families, while collecting the Chillies, is hardly 
felt or cared for, as from the quantity gathered with very little 
labor, the result is looked upon almost in the light of a sjxmtane- 
ons product of the soil. It is not unusual to see tho flat roofs of 
houses ill and about the villages covered w*ith laj’crs of rij^e Cdiil- 
lie.s kc]>t out to dry, and being of af scarlet color, fliey look fi'oru 
a distance, like crimson canopies covering the surface, When 
sufficiently dry, the Chillies are packed in largo bags and sent 
mostly to nativ^e States, wliere they are sold to great advantage. 

It would scarcely bo credited that the Chilly forms such a lucra- 
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tivG article of commerce. It i.H about next in value to salt, as a 
condiment in all Indian bouscdiolds. 

Xlotwecn the ti)wn and ruins of Futtehpore-Sickree, bordered 
by a ‘‘ bund” or embankment over which the road to Bhurtpore 
passes } tliere was some twenty years ago a wide sheet of water, 
which assumed tlu^ api)earance, if not lh(‘ pro])orth)ns, of a largo 
lake. During the administ ration of the Jlon’ble James Jliomasou, 
tlie th(‘n liieutonant Governor of these Provinces, and during the 
incumbency of Mr. C. C. dacksou as iMagistrate. and GoPu'ctor of 
the Agra Disiiict, the w'ater wcis drained oif and the land re- 
claimed for agricultural j)urpos(‘S. It is Olio of tlie most jiroduc- 
tivc .spots in the locality and the cultivation of cereals is earrii.'d 
on very successfully on it. Seen from the embankment or any 
other elevation, tJie Avide carpet of verdure thus spread out is 
refreshing to the sight, and forms an oasis when viewed iii 
jiixta-{)osition with the singular series of dreary looking rocky 
oininenees, on wliicli tlie ruins of FuttohporedSickrt'u stand. 

The embankment to wliich I iiave just alluded, has a fine 
bridge of stone and masonry; and the “ ()otungnu Knddec”or 
rivulet, Hows not very far from it in a dith'rent dinahion. Thence 
some hirge lisli of tine llavor, are cauglit and iironglit for sale. 
Herds of tleer may be seen reclining on the turf or grazing on tiio 
grounds left fallow, sometimes bounding over the ra vines in tindr 
Avay, or trotting by the road sides when not 'molested or pursued. 
It is notliiiAg unusual for some of the neiglibonring cultivators 
to solicit s])ortsnicn who go there in search of game, to iiivonac 
near their villages in order to destroy tlies'i animals as well as the 
wild bog (which are also numeions) owing to the deprod.itions 
that both of them commit on tlu' fields, on which tiiey nncercTno- 
liiuiisly feed in their nocturnal rambles by moonlight or otiierwisi^ 
Peafowl and aquatic birds are likewise very plentiful. Tlie latter 
are to be found on pieces of watm- in various directions, Tlie for- 
mer n^sort to lliese ruins for shelter and are freipiently sliot fur 
food, or for the lirllliaTvl; ]dnmag(! Avitli wliicb the peacock is ejoth- 
ed and adorned by Nature. The “ Kunjurs,” a race of degeiierato 
Indian gijisies, eiitraj) Ibcso beautiful birds ami tliey or their fami- 
lies ingeniously convert the largest of their feathers into pretty 
fans, and “ chowrics” for kcc|)ing oil’ flies. Blue pigeons in their 
wild state, are also caught in numbers by them, or by Buhalias (pro- 
fessional bird-catchers,) who adojit the plan of throwing large nets 
of twine over tlie mouths of di-y wells, which are numerous be- 
tween this })lace and Agra. The f<;rmcr of these men may also 
be frequently seen carrying a dead hyena or two to claim the 
jeward sanctioned by the State for their destruction ; or a basket 
containing a fox, a jackal or a couple or more hares, which they 
iduii to the Officers of the Agra cantonment for coursing. 
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AOKA AND VI'S KNVIIIOXS. 

Akbui’s tomb at Sckiuidra — 8ijkumlra()rpliaua.i;c - (,'ivil JAiies- - Catho- 
lic Cathedral and Convent -Si. Petor’.s Colh‘p:e -Agra (tolh'gc; -St. .Jolin’n 
School— Fort of Agra Xlotcc Ahisjid--- Armoury— Ftimad-ood-1 )o\vlah - 
Kambagh — Kiing Mfdnll •- Mditary Cantonments — St. C(U)rgc’s t^lmreli— 
Metcalfe Testimonial — Adani’.s Alonuin mt -15.iudsta.nl -Taj M'uhhl and its 
marble miuavets. 


After mi iibsenco of long years, f i-otnnu'd to tlie spot 
whence I started on tlie jonrnev, wiiieii with its conconiilants [ 
Lave attempted to doseribe in tlie pieceding pages ; hut as they 
would 1)0 in(‘om])lete without, my entering into a sneemet aeiiount 
of Agra ami its edifices, omhraeing its mivirons, I shall devoto 
this last Chapter to the task, though to enlarge on tlie subject, 
would need a volutne for the purpose. 

On the I’ight hank of tin* rivi'r Juniun, the eity and a, ])art 
of the suburbs of Agra, t'.xtcud in one long ehain of buildings 
facing the stream. Jlotween those buildings and a few fun! “(lhat.s” 
descending to the \fater’s edge, is a Itroad and lev<*l road ruiming 
fi'otn the ])resent IVintnon hridgi* to the imposing old Fort, built 
of red free-stone or gi'auite, in the oriental styl<', witli high and 
snhstantial walls, and surrounded by a. wi<lo moat or ditch corn* 
municating witii thi! dfunna. From the F^it, tlu; same road leads 
on one side to the Military Cantonments and on another to the 
far famed Taj Mahid, of which more in the sequel. 

From the bridge, another and more direct road goes almost 
straight to the Civil Lines, and from tin; latter to the village of 
8 ecnndra or its \icinity, where stands the .singular and solid tomb 
of 'A kbur “ tlie great,” from wlmin the City of Agra derives its 
inode*!'!! name known among the Maliomedmis ns Aklmr-aliad or 
Akbur’s abode.* I cannot therefore do hotter than doscrihe the 
pecrdiaritie,s of this .structure, before I ])roei ed to allude to tho 
others that render Agra so famous for its ancient buildings of 
oriejital origin. Long before the Man-'<iJ-emn is reached, the four' 
mutilated turrets or minarets of tho massy gateway, griict 
the eye of the trav(*Iler fi'om afar, lleaehing it, you jtass a 
double arch, one facing tlie entiaucc and the other the jiaved 
road that go^s straight to the broad square platform of sioiie, 


Literally : rendered populous by Akbur. 
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formin" a base of some 120 yards in length and breadth, 
on. wliich rises the curious structure of red-stone to al)out as 
many feet in height. The first story is composed entirely of 
wide and open ai'ches, some twenty-two or more in num- 
ber, with three largo and lofty ones to the east, west and north ; 
the fourth being loftier still and rising over the entrance to the 
sarcoplnigus itself : the entrance being by a sloping passage into a 
dark and dismal room, wliere the remains of Akbiir lie interred be- 
neath a plain tombstone of white marble, well polished. Above 
the first or arcaded teri'ace, rise three or more tiers composed of 
turrets, arches, columns and pillars of red-stone, each tier gradually 
diminishing like a pyramid, but in open galleries, till they termi- 
nate in quite an oi)en space on the summit, of some thiigy yards 
square, in the centre of which is the cenotapli, cut ont of one solid 
block of white marble, beautifully carved ; with four cupolas of the 
same material at tlu*. four angles. Around the cenotai)h are sculp- 
tured in high relief, in Arabic letters, the attributes of the Deity. 
At the head of the bunbstoue is the word Akhur,’' which an- 
swers the double purpose of signifying one of those attributes as 
the Greatei^t, and serves akso as an oj)itaph in one word to the me- 
mory of the deceased monarch by name, as the (jreat\ the conq)ara- 
tive in Arabic, boimg converted into the sn])erlative hy the addi- 
tion of a monosyllable, the omission of which is ])ermissible on 
such an occasion, by either the idiom of the language, or as an ex- 
ce])tional case, for in alluding to the Almighty, all words must of 
themselves form suj.terlatives, as admitting of no comparison. 
Hence the various words used around this cenotaph are mostly in 
single syllables, each implying the highest attribute applicable to 
the Deity. 

Be this as it iiiay ; at the head of the block of marble is a cir- 
cular cavity of a few inches in diameter, which formerly contained » 
a golden or silver censor. A mosaic ]>avement of white and black 
marble, surrounds the base of the block and ends on all sides with 
some elegant specimens of lattice-work of dilTerent patterns, elabo- 
rately carved out of solid slabs of the same material and forming a 
wall of some feet in height. Just below the turrets at the Tour 
angles, are other cupolas, their domes covered with “ (fiiiuese tiles” 
or masonry bearing a resemblance to them and formed of a com- 
position of durable cement of variegated colors, thus diversifying, 
blit in my opinion not adding to the beauty of the eficct. The 
prismatic colors do not blend with Hie purity of the white, to which 
they form too wide and vivid a contrast and are by no means an im- 
provement. Besides this portion of the super-structure being entirely 
of white marble and the lowest terrace being built of masonry plas- 
tered over with white stucco, the intermediate tiers aYe exclusive- 
ly composed of red-stone. But for these two exceptions, the struc- 
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ture mi gilt be likcficd to anotiier Alhambra* though of a very 
different, form. I'hc shape of this building is ho singular, tliat 
there is perhaps not another like it in all Asia for its peculiar style 
of architecture. It seems to be faulty in taste, if it is not so in de- 
sign, and it is dilhcnlt to conjecture -wliere such a model could 
have been obtained, if it did not originate altogether from the 
strange ingenuity of the architect himself. 

The colossal arch to tlie south of the structure, besides form- 
ing an entrance to the sariiojihagus, has a long llight ofstoiu^ steps 
that leads to the first tei’racc above, which is very spacious and af- 
fords a fimv promenade all around. Thence other stone stairs less 
in length, lead to the tiers and terraces higher up. From the 
summit an extensive view is obtained of the country, with the S(;r- 
pentine course of the river Jumna in a north-easterly direction ; 
the little colony of native con vc'rts to C’hristianity, witli its line 
Church ami other buildings inclining south-westerly, knowai as the 
“ Sccundra Or{)hanago as well as groves of tnnjs and fields of 
green, dotted with ruins of old tombs and ancient buildings in a 
state of dilapidation and decay. 

The Mausoleum of Akbur is in the centre of several acres of 
ground forming an area of about a mile or ruore in circuit. This 
area is divided into four wide sections, one on each side as you en- 
ter being laid out as a garden, while the remaining two at tlio 
further end have ejfch a few large sized beds chi('fly taken up with 
fruit trees ; tlio rest of the ground being cultivated with cereals 
amid and around tamarind and oilier trees, sonui of them almost 
as old as the Mausoh^um itself. A high wall surrounds the 
whole, with three old outer-structures, tw'o of them in a state of 
utter decay. The large gatowaiy to the south, the roof of which 
covers an octagonal room in the centre and side rooms, with simi- 
lar accommodation above, lias Iiad all four of its marble minarets 
pai-tly destroyed, some say by an earthquake, but tliis is doubtfi l 
from the uniformity with wdiich portions have been cut offer dis- 
mantled, d’he result might have been owing to sumo other cause. 

On the whole, the Mausoleum comprising as it docs on odd 
combination of columns, ciij)ohui, spires and arclu's, though 
arranged systematically and corresponding on. all sides, fail to im- 
press the spectator witfi unqmjitied arlmiration, notwithstanding 
that the bulk and solidity of the structure may inspire him with 
some degree ot wonder at first slight. Its magnitude, and yet nat 
its magnificence, cannot but force upon him the impression that 
years of labor and a “ mint of money” must have been devotc.I to 

* Alhumber in Arabic aiguifies red, and “Albambra” may be applied 
to any red building of atone or masonry, although a particular one is allud- 
ed to in Spain. 
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niul lavished in tlio conatniction of an edifice which, while it is 
eodiiriin;; from its stahilifc 3 '-, will necessarily be a lasting monu- 
nuMit to ]ier]u‘tuat{^ the momor^’^ of one of the best eastern sovcl’- 
eagos that ever ruhal the d(!st hues of Hindoostan* 

TiOaving SocMindra, a three miles drive will take the traveller 
through the “ (livil Lines,” which had gradually risen to be a fine 
station when the seat of the Tiient(‘nant-(jlovernorship of these 
I’nn'inces was here, and before it was reinovaul to Allahabad fqr 
State reasons. iNlany of the dwellings wliich had escaped incen- 
diary tiros during the mutiny of 1857, were dismantled or demo- 
lished, the materials having been geiieralK^ u.scd for onlirging the 
])remises of the (Jentral Jail of these Provinces and in construoting 
a new penitentiary on a smaller .scale. 

Be3a)7id the Jail and on the road leading to the city, is the 
Catholic Cathedral, a conspicnous ol)ject fi'oin its size, its style 
of arehitccture and its tall steeple. Not far from it arc the 
Convent and 8t. Petei-’s College, both reputed to be and 
liighly csteenuid, ,as cxeelleut ('dneational institutions. I’he 
Civil Limvs Church, a small hut neat structure, escaped the 
fury of the mutiiieei-s ; hut some other public buildings, especially 
the Courts of Justice, wau’c destroyed, jirohalily by the very 
men who were tlnmce soutenued to long terms of imprisonment 
and wh(j esoa])ed during the temjiorary commotion. Near the 
Cliurch is a largo garden house adjacent to'* the “ J^nndliaree” 
village and adjoining its ha/ar. It is oonseipiently very com- 
monly called the ‘‘ Klnmdareo house” and is the property of the 
Bimrtpore Uajah. , 

On the Mall, that connects the Civil Linos with the Military 
Cantonments, lies the Agra College, an attractive Gothic building 
eriicb'd at the expense of, and richly endowed h^g an opulent na-® 
tivc, for the instruction of his countiymen, hut where others are 
also admitted to dta-ive the adva,ntagcs atlbrded by a sound edu- 
cation. ]>esid(vs this, there is “ St. Jolm’s Seiiool” establish- 
ed originally at the e.xponse of Mr. John Davidson, a late Judge 
of the then Sadder Court. The .scliool is for the benefit of Cliris- 
tian youth in particular but ojicn to all alike. 

In leaving these localities .and passing through the main 
street of the town, the Fc.»-t of Agra is reached. It is surrounded 
by a Joulile wall, the outer one about forty feet from the ground 
and tlie inner towering some thirty feet more above the outer. 
It is about a mile or more in circumference and has two principal 
gateways, the loftier one being surmounted by a large and some 
small domes and assuming a castellated appearance. The 
apartments above and below are used as guard-rooms and the 
summit is well adapted for a sentinel to command a distant view of 
the surrounding country. 
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Tlie “ Dcwan-^-Aam” witliin the Fort ia nhout a lumdrc'd nod 
eighty feet long by about aixly in brea<lth. Tin; roof is S(.p[)orted 
by two rows of high jiillars, soiuo ])ovtions of ih(' inlevioi- being 
ai'ehed. 'il'his long and lolty hall is op('n on thi e(* side s, lie* front 
having Venetian blinds })ainted green, thus modernising in ap])oar- 
ance an otheiaviso ancient, i‘diric(!. The fourth or eastern side is 
enclosed by an elevat<Hl oblong nichedike place, where the King us{'d 
to sit on a marble throne, to give audiences to his s[ih‘ndid (lourt 
and to ree('ive embassies from fcji-eign climes and countries. A 
pillar in this hall bears the mark of a blow struek with a dagger 
by an exasperated courtier, at iinothcr with whom he had an al- 
tc'rcaticjn and whom he killed on the spot, notwithstanding that 
the bh)vv was broken by the column Vicing in the, way. d'he indig- 
nity to the Kmp('i-or before wdiom the deed was done, and tho 
suddmi assassination, AV(a-(^ both speedily exjiiated, by the murderer 
having Ixhmi snmmai'ily ordered out to instant execution, and who 
was i)eheaded in presence of tho assembled and astonished 
Court. 

Tho Fowan-e-Aam is now co!ivert<‘d into an Armory where 
W'oapons of all kinds a.,re methodically and r.astelidly an’tmgi.'d. 
W hile stands full of i-iiles till the Hoor ; swords, pistols and Via- 
yonets, foiiu clusters of stars ou tin; walls. Itanners and tings 
tak('n in various (aigayemeuts, hang from the sides as trojiliii's of 
battJc'S won. At on*; caul ar<‘ tin; so styh'd “ Soninath gates’’-^ 

* Mr. \V. Sinijisoii, in a l<-ttci‘ aililrc.ssed to llic boiidou “ DaUij jy< irs,” 
throws considerahic doiilit on cxciH'dinyly yood grounds, aliout theso heing 
tin; grnniiio gates of Soinn^.t]i. Mr. Ida'gusson, hears him out in his vimvfi 
hy .stating a ciriainislance not g<anaaily Ivimwii: " tliat tlie gates in tho 
I )(;w an e-Aani at Agra had licon insjieeted witli a niie.i oseopc and they arc 
(found to III') of “Jteodar piin; ” and not of sandal wood.” Mi'. Sim]Ksi)n 
(j^nieludes his coiiiuiunioalion Jiy aildncing tlu' following lii.storieai facts and 
Ids iiife.rciieos tlion'on ; “ PuLtuii Soinnath, in (tujLa'at, c'ontaiiied one of tlio 
7nost ooledirated teniiilos of the brahmins. Malimoml of (thii/iiei', ;;hor(ly 
aftca- he came to tin; throne-, in u. M77, nunle a rani into India for tho 
doiddo pni'poso of ilcstroying idolatry and looting in that well-to-do eountiy. 
The,,\\'eaUh of Soinnath led this Abdioniodan h«ro in that direction, mid, 
after a des[)eratt: rosistanee, ho took tho ]daoo. Amoiig.^t tlic [ilundor, ho 
carried back to Calmol tho gates of the tcanple. 'I'hey w ere of sandal wood, 
and of groat cclolirity from their olahorate, ornament. Alter Mahmoud’.s 
death tliese gati-s wore jmt on hi.s tonili, and were treasuri'd as e\ ide.nee.s of 
Mahomedan coin)ucst. 'I’lio ])rolia.l)ility would se«-m to he that tin- oiigiiial 
gates cA'oro dostroyoel by tire, and when tho torkh wa.s repaii eil, a new set of 
gates were made of Jteodar. The.so gates ai-miot new, for tliey hear many 
evident marks of ago. i’anoVs arc snia.slieil, and iniieh of the ornament 
destroyed ; rude repairs are done with soraiis of wooil and iron ; and, a 
curious link hotwoeu Iknst and West, there me a numher of horse-shoes 
nailed ip.ion these old portals. As they wore brought from Mahmoud’a 
tomb at ( ;hu/nee*^)y our eom|Ucring army, they wi-m an eviileiieo to the 
ilimloo population of Iiidi.i, that our power had no rival in tlie liast. So far, 
Lord lOllenliorough’s ]jro<. laniation is cornet enough; hut now-, as their 
politieal sigiiilieaiieo ha.s ceased to bo, it ought to V.o known, for historical 

and ri mil 'cvrih-^frinol rmcfMic nro imt. t.llo (»f .Soinnath ” 
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broiii^lit from Ghuzncc by the avenging army tlopnted by Lord 
ElIenbon)Ugh while ho was Covoi-nor Gf-ncral of niuha* 

eoiiiniand of (Joiioral T’olloek, to rt triovo and r('[)air tla^ disasters 
of tlie Cavibnl Avar, (liat at one period formed so mournful a page in 
the history of llritish India. 

In front of tlie Arsenal are arranged various jjieccs of ord- 
nance of all sizes, and a large gnu that had been taken during the 
mutiny. The mutineers brought it to batter and Idow in the gate 
of the Fort, which at that time sheltered fromdangcr, all the C.'hris- 
tirtii population near and far, that had resorted to it fur refuge 
from the rebels. 

Behind the Armory, is a small garden that divides it fff)m 
other native buildings designe<l for various ])nr[)oses, and to the 
right of thcs<} arc otliers again on an elevation overlooking the 
waters of the Jumna ;ind Avhich in times of 3 'nre foi’incd a State 
prison. Hero “ Shah Jeliau [Kissed the last eight 3 'ears of Ids lif(^, 
imprisoned liis son Ainnng/.ebi', who bad usur[)eil the throne.” 
State prisoners weie still more recently incarcerated, if they 
are not so now, and I believer the apartments are at the present 
day used as a [xaiitentiary for Militaiy ])risoners. 

3'o the loft, is a cluster of rooms running into one another. 
The lai’gest of these is the “ Dewaii-o-Kliaa” or hall of special [tri- 
vate audience. It is a room some “ seventeen' yards b^^ seven and 
joining l)y an arched colonnade an open gallery of (iqual extent, 
d'lie walls ar(i ornamented xvith wliite marble vases and {lowers 
in relief, but infinitely interior in bcaLjt}’- to tlie work at tlie 
Taj.” 

Next to the “ Dcwan-e-Klias” is the seraglio, comprising sev- 
eral ajiartnients, comjiosed of white marble and ornanienteil < la!- 
borately with llowcrs in various forms, some bunging gracefully 
in festoons. 3'hesc are almost all carved, man}" jKiinli'd and a fiuv 
gilt, “ covering the walls and ceilings in extravagant [irufiision.” 
Contiguous to the “ Zenajiah Khanah” or fianalo ajiartment's, is 
the Hurnmam'’ or liagnio, a “.s-mc qu<i non" in all lli'e do- 
mestic arrangements of the llcgnins or ladies of quality. It con- 
sists of several rooms for bathing, “ the walls and Hours wiicreof 
are adorned witli mosaic work of various colored marbles awd 
semi-j'cUucid gems. The flooi'S are extremely beautiful and from 
a fountain in the middle of one “of them, the xvater, rising from a 
hundred sjuings, falls in soft showers in a central bath.” 

Adjoining the llnmmam or Viagnio is tlie Slnxish Muhul,” or 
glazed mansion, consisting of two brilliant apartments, glittering not 
with gems as you would sup[)Ose on entering one of them, but wdth 
talc er small bits of glass, so arranged on the walls as to represent 
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clusters of mirrors in miniature, forming flowers of various kinds and 
liguresof divers patterns. In the centre of tiu) bath itself, is a single 
fountain, the jet of water from which must have caused a curious 
reflection all around, especially at night, when the slightest illuini- 
iiation within its walls wouhl produce a dazzling eflect, owing to 
the reflected rays of light pas.sing thnujgh a foam or spray raised 
by descending showers. Quite close to the llummamiu a sc'jiarate 
room is a small oval basin cutout of marble with a jeld'&m in 
the centre. It is a))ont the most beautiful thing among the whole 
of these elegant specimens of artistic skill. From its stylo of carving 
in bold relied and the variegateal pieces of niarbh! let into the 
basin of superior })olish, all coml)iiie to render it a perfect “ c/n/- 
d'<euvre' in sculpture. 

Further on is a large slat) of dai’k-colorcd granite, on 
four supports of the same mateinal, wdiich raise it several 
inches from the tloor on which it stands. It is eleven fl'et hy 
seven and of about a foot in tliickncss, tlius admitting of its l)ciiig 
sun-ounded by Arabic inscrijdions in largo lett<'r3. This hhjck of 
bhtck granit<i was used as the King’s throne in piavato aiuliences 
witli his Viziers or Ministers of tState. It luis somehow been 
»s])lit right across, breadthways, an nnacconntable circnmstaiico, for 
there is no a}»])arent cause for the result. 'I'he natives who attach 
a miracle to everything mysterious, attribute the fact of the rent, 
to the throne havi’ig been profaned or desecrated by the fl'Ot of 
Jewim Singh, a S(Dn of Sooruj iMnll, who was a .hint (’hieftaiii of 
the olden time, and to whom I have cursorily adverted in my 
allusion to Goverdlmn near Decg. 

As you leave these and return to the small court-yard in 
front of the l)Gwau-e-Khas, you cannot help observing a rent or 
^wo in the trellis-work, caused by cannon-halls fired into the l^’ort 
by a battery established on a dry sand-bank of Iho rive]’, when 
General rerron Ijesiegod the jdace and selected that side 
as the weakest and the most vnlmaable. d’lie, whole of the 
.sidCn facing the river is about eight huiplred yards in extent, 
while iho entin* cii cuinfor(Miee of the fort is between one and two 
miles, a little more or less. 

Leaving the court-yard of the Dcwau-c-Khas and descending 
to the left, a small door of about thr<!e yr funr feet is observed, 
more like a window. It leads to a long and dismal ^dungeon 
wdiorc prisoners used to he chaiueef. At the furthest extreme, an 
opening to the right leads to a dark a.iJ dieary chamhci’, which 
can only be explored by torch light, even under a meridian sun. 
Ill the chamber' is a beam running cro.ss- wise just below the ix^of 
and over a well that once communicated with the river, but is now 
choked up w ith the debris of masonry dug out in ilie hope ot dis- 
covering hidden treasure. If tradition is to bo believed or reports 
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relied upon, it would appear that this dungeon was designed for 
the incarceration of women found guilty of misdemeanours, and flic 
beam for tlu; execution of those among them who were convicted of 
any heinous crime, or construed as such by their arhiti-ary lords 
and mastcu’s. Witli, some gloomy iiuju’essions derived from a siglit 
of this dungeon, and an imfavau-able idea formed of the unbridled 
despotism of tlioso <l:irk days that led to the darkest detals, you 
are glad to leave the tainted atmosj»h<a-c you arc inhaling, and re- 
trace your ste[)s through tins nai'row door, to fiiul lelief in breathing 
again tlio pure and fresh air of freedom. 

On looking around to admire the many c<linces, L few with 
their giltsihres glistening umha* the vertical rays of tlu; sun, a 
walk leads yon to a long tlight of steps made of free-stone ronglily 
Ijevvn and rudely {)ut together. Ascending these and cx])octing no- 
thing so gi’and, yon are surprised hy hi-ing sudihaily hrought in 
sight of tlic [H'ottiest strm'tnre in the f'orl, -tlie“iMotce Musjid” or 
l^earl Mosque. “ A t the extiaunity of a S((nare court, paved with 
large white flags, and snrroumhul hy a la'antiful gallery and c-olon- 
iiade of the same ma terial, vises this delightful mos([ue, conj[)rising 
a single room, fifty four yards hy twenty, snj)povted hy rows of 
pillars and crowned wilh three lovely <lomes .iiul several well-pro- 
portioned pavilions ; the whole of marble of tho }jurost white. 
Free from tlie aid of foreign ornament, its fair I’cspleiident face 
shines with an unrivalled lustre.”'^ i, 

This M nsj id is justly admired for its beauty, for its ex- 
act pro[)ortions and for the excellent skill that planmai and 
prodiUHal this gem of Mosques, a[»propriatf ly styled the I’eari” 
from tho mass of ])iire white marlile that rises In'fore yon over a 
silvery surface formed hy its wi<h* [tavement. AV'liile the colossal 
Jama Musjid of Delhi, from its magnitude and its bold outline, 
may be likened to tho iimscnlim; of its kind ; tho one under 
discussion, from its tuiU-cnsenihle, may, so to speak, be styled the 
feminine, in appearance at least. 

From any of the ufany high commanding points of the kMi’t, 
may l.)c seen an extensive })anorama of old ruins afar off, yet near- 
er buildings in a better state of preservation, and nearer still, tlic 
city extending in a long line of great deptli, its main strc'Ct paved 
with stomg with narrow, lanes branching (df in dilfcrerit directions 
flanked with houses three or four stories high, each story having 
L^ug hut narrow balconies of grey red free-stone, in which and 
on tho several terraces, the inmates of tho dwellings arc seen seat- 
ed out of an evening smoking tho “ calumet of [loaeii” or gazing at 
the throng below. From tho Fort you also catch a good view of 
tlic op[)osite side of tiu? river, with green fields spread out in a wide 

* Addison’s “ Indian llcminiscencus. ” 
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and verdant carpet that is refresh injjj to the eye already wearied by 
the sun’s rays refiectcd hack from tlio surface of the stream ; or hy 
the reliected heat of the sun acting ou the masses of slone-wcjrk 
and masonry neai'er you, im[)ai-t injj^ a sensation not })leasa,nt to 
the system, owin^ to the sultriness of the weather duriuL^ sum- 
men-. As yon shade; yonr eyes and shield them witli yonr hand 
the bcitter to behold distant objects throtigh the overpowtn ing 
glare, you see to the riglit the conspicuous contour of the Taj 
Mahal cloai'ly pcnicilh-d <nit on the liorizcjii “ like a most beantifnl 
])eai l on an a/.ni-e ground,” and reserv(; it to the last to explore it 
by a closer inspection. 'IV) the left, is a li!ss })i-etending strnctnro 
on 1 he othel- bank of the riven, but one not xvithont its niodi'st 
merits to a moden-ato extent, (airions to know what it is like, 
you h.'ave the fort, ])ass the “ Tj-ijioh-ea” and its gate, go through 
the “ (huije’* or grain-market, rattle oven- the paved str(;ets of the; 
town in your buggy ; trav<n-so the }K)ntooiL bridge eanti- 
onsly ; drive; by the railway statieni anel alight at the eji- 
trauee; to the mtinsolenim e.)f “ J<]timael -e)e>el-I)o\vlah,” fa, t, her of 
“ Noor-e Jedian,” or light of the \ve)rlel, as the Orientals (hdiglit 
to designate her. It is situateal in the eantre of a gardeni elivided 
into four sections in large sepiares, epiite ci-owdeal with flower and 
fruit trees. 

“ The Venilding is abemt sixty fe'et seiuarc ; and from 
the angles of a, second story, rise four small marltle s])ires, seune;- 
what higher than the eelilieteg whie;h e)ii the scetond story, consists 
of a single room, about twenty-four feet sepiare;, anel below a 
rej)e)m of (.'qnal exte.nit, surronndeel by small apa)-tme;nts, the 
whole thre)nghont of'* white; maable ele;gantly inlaid inside 
and out, in beant ifnl patterfls e>f tlowors, vase-s, e;y]n-ess-t ree-s anel 
other ornanu'nts eannposed e)f genus as in the; 'Paj, hut of inferior 
«»:lelie'ae-y, yet pre)elueing i, iiiu; genei-:il elle-et. 'Plie tombs in the} 
lower story are of a yellow cast of peerphyry, of ahigli jeolish and 
extremely heaniiful. The; cene)ta|»hs in the n]»per room are; of 
])laiu white inarhle* ; and the walls e)f e)[)en lattie;e; work Ihremgli- 
oiif* exceedingly delicate and aelmitting -^ii agreeahlo light, that 
displays the oinaments te; the he-st advantage.”* 

Much of the beauty aueV uealue-ss of the structure has 
since been neutralised by the neglect which feillowe'd the; 
capture of the city anel suburbs, succe-.ssive e.-onepnnens ; 

for the interior ejf the Etimael^ood Dowlah and the suiTace e)f its 
walls look dirty and dark, from the olfect of smoke, showing that 
the place had been used for emokiug purposes ))y some; incousl- 
derate camp-followers or other perse)iis, a pie-ee; of Viuulalism 
that ]jas been \)artially rectirK;d after the [elaee came into the; pos- 
session of the British. With every effort to j-edeem its lost 

* Addison’s “ Indian Keiniuiscenccs ” 
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lustre, the brilliancy of the building has been irretrievably <limmcd 
ajid taniishod. 

The spires rising at the four angles of its iipj)cr-story, seem 
disproportioncd to the circuniforcnco of their base, a circumstance 
that gives them a dwarllsh and stuut.e<l ajipearance, compared 
to otlier minarets raised on a base of similar diameter and 
dimensions. The roof is hardly in the aha[)C of a donu', being 
oblong and depressed, partaking a little of tlio Hindoo or liiiddliist 
style. It has struck me,— not so much from this circumstance but 
from the fact of there being Chinese drawings of dragons, now 
nearly obliterated, in some of the rooms surrounding the sar- 
C(>phagus, — that a “Chinaman” had something to do with the 
planning and construction of this edifice, but in all proOability 
under Mahomedan suijervision and snperintcndence. 

As an appendage to this building, there is another of 
less pretensions composed of three rooms, built of icd-stono 
on the riv'cr’s bank. It was doubtless used formerly for visitors 
to this mausoleum to rest or ndresh themselves, and is now con- 
verted, with tlio addition of doors and furniture, into a place for 
health-seekers to pass a days at a time, by the payment of a 
small daily fee, Helow it is the head of a lish iii elligy, cut out of 
white marble and imbedded in the plinth of the building facing 
the river. During the rains, at very “ high-wat(u--m:uk,” if this 
fish’s head happened to be .submerged, it u.M*.d to bo accepted 
as a sign of the Jumna overfiowing its banks and overfiooding the 
country. 

From the Rail way -station, which is qiiVte contiguous to “ Eti- 
inad-ood-DowIali,” a ten minutes’ drive will take one to another 
jdaeo of recreation, the “ Raua-bagh,” or as it is now popul irly 
termed the “ Rambagh an exteiisivci ganhm formed of ditferent' 
ten-aces rising higher tlian one another and divided into srpiaro 
beds, planted chielly with fruit trees, and bordered with fiowering 
shrubs and plants. At one extremity, to the left as you enter, 
are two very eommodi< us suites of furnished apartments, both 
having ni»])er and lower stories. They are a favorite resort for 
holiday-makers, or foi- those who have recourse to the place fur i)ic- 
iiics or fur a few days’ change. 

Between Rambagh and the Railway station, may bo seen on 
the river’.s bank, the remains of the “ Rung Muhil],” an old and di- 
lajiidated structure nOw in pcrfcict ruin. It was onco an attrac- 
tive jtlace, from its variegated style of architecture and the ditfer- 
ent colors of eenieiit witli which its exterior is composed. Thrown 
together, they combine to form a peculiar style of mosaic cover- 
ing the sides of the walls and surface of the spires, in serpentine 
curves and zig-z^ag lines running into one another. It was origin- 
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ally no doubt a beautiful buildiiif^, but it is quite a wreck, caused 
by the action of the river underminini!; its foundatioii.s. 

Rowing up the river or floating down tiie stn^ani in a boat, 
a range of ruins may bo scanned on some parts of both banks, in- 
terspersed with gardens and buildings, as well as “ (lhats” (jr ba- 
thing-])'aces for the natives, extending all the way from the Taj on 
one side and on the other to the limits of the llambagh and far 
beyond. Retween those spots, the “ strand” is seen on the idght 
bank bordering the buildings of the city, touching the fort at one 
end and at the other extreme taking in the largo and spacious 
“ Custom House” standing close by the bridge. 

Leaving tliese places and proceeding to the IMilitaiy Canton- 
ments, you cannot ludp observing the great contrast Ix'tweeii the 
ancient buildings and those of a niodtan date, the lattei’ bearing 
no comparison with the former in point of siz*^ and siqxa ierity. 
Yet the Agra cantonment has its advantages and attractions in 
many of its features, not the least of wdiioh is its consj)icuons iind 
commodious “ St. George’s (diiirch.” The “ Metcalfe ilall” is 
also an ornanK.ait in another direction and was Imilt by 2 >riveito 
subscription in testimony of the first Governor who exercised inde- 
pendent gubernatorial functions over the “ Noiih-Wcsteru Pro- 
vinces.” There is likewise “ Adams’ Monument,” an obelisk of 
some consecpience that stands within a W(dl laid out garden, with 
the antectuhmts of flic good ohl (hmcral’s militaiy carecT traced 
from the earliest dates of his martial successes and depicted in 
Luglish, llindoe and Persian characters and sentences,' cut out on 
stone slabs on the sides ,yf the column. The garden also centaius 
the best RambStand in India, constructed of white stone foi-miug 
a string or line of har{)S encircling a wide pavement })]ae.cd 
'^■aised platform of eai th, bordered wT,h grass plots and tlowci ing 
shrubs. It is a model of the kind, deserving of general ado])tiou 
in eveiy largo military station. The rest of the. Cantonments is iu 
its main ])}iases like many others, comprising Ollicei-s’ bungalows, 
soh^jers’ barracks and se])oy lines. Resides these, there are com- 
fortable hotels, and Luro{)eau sho{)S well-stocked with all kinds of 
commodities. Though last not least, there is likewise a large 
Press which issues the Ddhl Gazette^ a popular news-paper well 
known all over India. 

From cither the Cantonment Chu7’cl’i or the Fort, it ’is about 
three miles, and almost «*(pii-distant, to that jewel of Fastern edi- 
fices, the famous and far-famed Taj Mahal. The first or outer 
gateway leads into a largo court-yard lined on either side with 
rooms, whore ihe poor were supposctl to rest themselves, iu com- 
ing on a pilgrimage from distant parts of the country to so majes- 
tic and beautiful a mausoleum and to pray at the .saered shrine by 
its side. Advancing a hundred or two hundred yards further. 
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you uliglit bof(R'o a. broad pavement of stone, passing over wliicli 
you go under a Luge gateway of red free stone which I’ises over an 
octagonal ro(uu of about forty fi‘,et .s(piare witli small sile rootus 
and a, roof like tlie inner or inveated curve of a dome. Descend- 
ing a flight of ste]>s, brings y«ui on a line with a long row of foun- 
tains jjlaced Some teet from each other in an oblojig cistern of 
great hnigth, in the ceid.re of which is a lovely little reservoir of 
white marble, lying between the gate weiy and tin; Taj itself. On 
(“ither sid<i of (he fountains, are broad woilks paved with stone and 
lijied with cypress trees ; similar wuilks branching off from them 
and intm'.secting an ext.ensive gaiahm composed of large S(piare and 
oblong beds, tilled with fruit ti'oes of various kinds and a still 
greater variety of llowx'ring shrubs and plants. 

Leav’ing these, you ascend a few steps and conm to a dead- 
W'all of white marble, wdiich shuts out from the view in I'ront, a 
double lliglit of marbhi ste}>s of gia-at smoothness lising from the 
I’ight and loft, to a tes.selatetl pavement of white urid black ijuirble, 
f(jrmiiig a nu)saic of grxiat maitness and thus alfor<liug a relief to 
the eye, when it suddenly alights on a mass of silveiy wddt(i t)f 
such ex([uisit(i (dfulgence. Taking up your position here for a few 
minutes lost in admiration of a strneturc of smdi splendour, you 
ap[)roaeh it gradually to trace mnv heauties at every stt,*]) you lake, 
for th(i outer portions of the l)uilding are as highly ornamented 
us the inin'r and the one has as many attractions as the t>Lher. 
The ('utranecs and arches are not only surrounded with 
flowers in relief cut out of marhlc in various patterns hut encii'- 
cled with j»assages in Arabic, from tlu' Koran, let into the wdiite 
marhh'-gi'ound in hlaek clau-acter's, each letlci' bt'ing about a 

f(H>t in length, dduy are cut out so iH'gnlarly, \vi(,h sucli piveision 
and St) (degantly, that the host ealigraphist could not jaoduee 
with the j)en on [»a.{)er, better “ T'oghra”or (hilic characters, if hj* 
took ever such great care in tiic attempt. 

“ The ])lan of the Taj apjteai's to he one ctudral pet agon room 
about sixty feet in diameter, having a suite v)f oidagim rooiuc all 
round to tlie number of eight, wddeh have a tli)-ect (a)imnunieation 
witli the (x'utrt^ apartment. 'ITie tloors rise in an elliptic aieh to 
the height of eigliteon feet, above wdiieh ai'c eight largo e]li[)tic 
window s, with the interva-ntiou of a cornice and an Arabic inscrip- 
tion in black marble ehaivvcters, that surroumls the room. Around 
each door also there is a beautiful inscriptiou descendiug to the 
floor.”*’ 

^^vo beautiful cenotaphs, elegantly carved and elaborately 
ornanumted with poly-eolored semi-})recious stonek,'" cut out and 
imbedded in the wdiite marble ground-work of the truncated jicdes- 


* Addison’s “ Imlian heininiscenceB.” 
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tab so peculiar to the ]\ralioiue<lan foriu of tombstones, — -sianil in 
tlio eontre of the lai\L;’C oota-i^on room in (juostiou, .sun-oiimle!! I)>" a 
subsiatitial rai line:; carved in excellent devices and desiL;iis, oat of 
soliil blocks of white marbk; hiejlily polishod. I'his i-ailinj; is 
about eiejht feet in heif^bt, the doorway t.o the enclo airi' l);‘in;.;' 
about a (;ou]do effect higlna- in the shape of an ai’C. A ibw oi’ the 
ilowers on tin; ceuotaplis arc (inished with such (>xaetnes.s and ao 
curacy, tliat they are said to contain lil'tv'^ or sixty, ifiioi, m )i-t', 
dilfcrenl colored stones, within a space of less than aai inch each. 
'riies(' can only bo <listina:nisheil with the aid of a micro ioiapc. 
Se('ii with tlR^ naliod eye, the varyimy shades of color arc, iiniiid so 
well bleiuh'd together a.nd with sucli dolic.acy of execudon, ns to 
give them the a])p('araiice of natural Ilowers closely and coiax'ct- 
ly imita(.t'(l. IManyof those round tlu^ <ten<jta])hs a, re howman' 
mad(' of a less nunibt'r, a.nd most of ( hem carved out of single siom's, 
Neverila'less, all teiul to ]>iodnce an elfcct of sur[>assing laxiuty. 
'Turn which V ay you may, t he intcrioi- of the largx! octagon j-ooiii 
furnishes instanctxs of st;nlp(in-e on the suiface of its walls, such 
as can hardly be exc.ellcil, ifevmi e-piaJh'd, in [ioiidof elegance. 
Ik'low thc'so cenotaphs in a sonie.wh at low vault (mtercil by a. sin- 
gle llight- of a lew st('[)s, are tla^ (wo real toiid)s of t ln“ sarco|»hagns, 
of a size and sba])e similar to those} aboxng but of nnieb plaiiu'r work- 
jiianslii]). Ikmeaih tliese, lit' the. bjdies oi‘ bones of both Shall Jt lwin 
anti <.if Moointanz-ed4mnaiia ('///u-x M oomtazMabal ; tii(M}.lillee hav- 
ing bt'eii const i-neled timing the life-t ime of the lhn|)eror, in me- 
mory of his heloved consort., who preceded him to the grave. 

The terrace or plaiiiorin on winch the jnausoh^nm stands 
ahout. a bundi’t'd yards stjua.rt} and is raised somt> fifteen feet from 
.the lloor and about live or six fet't. Tuore from the hnad of tint g.ir- 
(k}u. ddm plat form (»r ))av(!ment is suri'ouuded by a low para])t;t''* 
of about, two ft'cl in lieight. At Ibo ft»nr angles art' four superb 
rninuveds of xvliite marble, inlaid with black and surnionnteil by 
a fine cniMjla. . They arc about a hundred and tifty feet in ht'ight 
and facli one of them would any wliert} else firm a magnilici'iit mo- 
nument in itself. H ert; they adtl to tlie grandtnir of an edifieo which 
even without such subsidiary aid ^vould l )0 grand in tin,' cx( reme 
and of transcendent lieauly. It is by uscending one of these f)ur 

* Abdut a quarter of a ceiitury ago, a dcjkflorahio accident ocxuirrcd 
between the llr.st niiuarct to the riglit as you enter and the ddufilo llight 
of st<d).s. At a party of ladies ainl yAitleinen and in the rtddst of great 
conviviality, Mrs. Jhnican, Avife of jir. Jtiinoan, feeling tired after a prome- 
nade over the platform, sat on this parapet not six inches wide, oAmrhalanced 
herself, fell ba.(;lc on the tnarhlc pavement and was taken up a eorpse, her 
head having been fractured and her large hair-comb (made of metal, it was 
said,) having eiitereil her brain by the fall. Need it be added that the 
company Avas aghast, dispersed immediately after, ami the sad accident 
cast a gloom airover Cantonments, as she was a general favorite witli the 
Christian community. 
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lofty turrets that you see how much hifjjhcr the dome and its ^ilt 
spire are over tlu; highest ])()iut of the minarets, some forty or lifry 
feet probably, thouglj from beneath, the spectator can hai'diy realise 
the did'erence in the height, owing to the bulk of the main building 
and the slender apj)earance of the Minars by its side. There is an- 
otlu'r and higher j)arapet of about six feet, j'rotecting tlie ujjpor 
terrace rovind the spring of the dome, vvith cupolas at tlic angles 
sup})OT'ted on shmder ])illarH of marble, which when seen from the 
garden give the fout-f^nmnhltr a light and aerial ap])earanc(', 
while without them, the dome by itself Would wear a heavy lotjk 
if it had nothing near it to relievo its bulky form by ^ yay of com- 
paris'on. 

On either side of the Taj and removed from it by a spac’o of 
about a hundred ytirds in ext<!nt, an; two large and distinct build- 
ings, which niay bo regarded as tlie wings. That to the right as you 
enter is the “ Jdi/cuff a placte for tiic peo[)]e to assemble 

bc'foro ]))’ayors or during the eereiuonies jaufonued on the aiiiiiver- 
sary of Shall Jehan’s (h'ath or on that of his consort Moomta/ Ma- 
hul. Tin; other to the h;l‘t, is a jMusjid. Doth are huilt so as to 
])roserve a nuifonuity of appearance in an external point of view. 
The internal ai'raug('uients and ])lan dill'er matm-ially, t)wiiig to 
t,lu! two distinct objects for which they were <l('signed. d'lni tloor 
<.)f the iMusjid is marked olf into littlci jiarlitions, eacli sntliciently 
largo for one of the congrogation to sipiat hims<'lf on bend<'d knees 
and to go tlii'ougli the genntlexions and pj'ostr.itions prcASc.Tibi'd by 
the Moslem creed. liotli buildings ar«^ arcaih'd, each having a 
grand ar<‘h in the centre al>ont sixt^/" foot in lufight, with 
other arclu'S within and without. T’hc outer ari'hes liavo a 
si)it of llutcd beading cut out in stone, from the summit to 
the base, as an ormunent. They are built of red granite ai^d* 
stand on a jiaveinent about three feet high, hut nearly 
twenty f'et lower than the jilatform on which the Taj is erected, 
('onnociing tlie two buildings is a low parapet (muQh too low for 
ju'otection against any iiccident as shown above) on the very #verge 
of the entire pavoanent overlooking the river Jumna from a luught 
of about fu-ty feet. Stairs from tho Musjid and the “ Jamant- 
khaiia,” lead to the surface of the stream ; and a suite of np[)er 
ajiartmonts ill the latter are now fnriushod for the acoouimodatiou 
of hcaltfh-scekcrs or liolMa.y -makers. 

From the terrraco of this structure, as well as from the sum- 
mit of the minarets, an extensive view is obtained of the country 
nronnd. f]xactly opposite tho Taj on the othei side of the river, is 
an old foundation in ruins, said hy the “ Khadimt/’ or custodians 
of the place, to havo been intended for another edifice coi res- 
ponding with the Taj, the two to be used as the tomb of eacli 
and b<J.h to be connected by a marble bridge to represent the bond 
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of union betwoeii tile KinjL,^ und liis consort cvtai after death. Ma- 
king cviM-y Mllowancc for tho jiootry of innigination with wliich these 
men are sonietiiiK's imlmed, we must take llie assertion for what it 
is worth. If a sight of the d aj itsidf and an examination in detail 
of its si'veral })a-rts, leaves one “ in astonishment at the dignity of 
mind tliat [)lanned, and the merit that executed so wounderfnl a 
task f what would that astoiiisiimont he, if the tale or tradition were 
realised as to the counter-jiart of the Taj and their junction by a mar- 
ble bridge. Vdsionary as all this may seem, they cannot detract 
from the inti'insic merits of tlio reality as it exists. No description 
however vivid or precise, no colouring liowever brilliant or varied, 
even if su])plemontcd with ])aintings or drawings, can give one a cor- 
rect idea of the Taj, foi its nobleness as an edifice nnjiarallellednn the 
annals of eastern architecture. To appreciate its worth and value, 
il niust 1)0 seen, and when seen, it must he closely scrutinised. I 
shall therefoi'C conclude my imperfect outline and foeblo sketch of 
this hijoii of buildings, with the following almost extemporaneous 
lines, uttered by an enthusiast under the fervor of poetic inspira- 
tion, oil a first and sudden sight of that marvel of mausoleums : 

“Oil thou ! whoso great imperial mind could raise, 

This splendid trojdiy, to a woman’s praise : 
ff joy or grief, inspired the hold design, 

No mortal joy or sorrow equalled thine I 
Sleep on secure— this monuinont shall stand 

When dosoliy^ion’s wing spreads o’er the land, 

By Time and Death in one vast ruin hurl’d, 

'Idle last triumphant wonder of the world 1 ” 


END. 









